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‘These | Men— 


Witnessed an important engineering testsofSayaper 
° 4 f . fc 

Looms equipped with Hyatt roller bearimgs at the 

Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Maine, on?Mareh 


11, 1921. : 

See our page opposite publisher’s page in this issue 
for an account of this test where it was demon- 
strated that Hyatt bearing equipped Draper Looms 
save 23% power. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Dramatized Facts out of 
‘The Days Work 
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can be depended upon 

rk on a par with the 


Chey know the value 
aq courageous guarant 


— to business men of « 
y) b nad idéas, ? and materiais, 

_ d ‘ XN Send for our booklets, ‘ e Factors in Heating Costs’’ and 

‘Sr rdized Sizing The latter telis how the efficient, 


[ . | ’ 8 § wom er ited Comme evel Size Circulating System in- 
IN D S RI L P creases production in wea\ s and pays for itself in size 

saving, time saving and the elimination of the spots, hard 
; C : ~ Hy ) oO ), *PCC ; and soft-sizec arps the most frequent causes of **seconds’’. 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating, Power and Process Piping —3né sott-sized warps, the most frequent causes of “seconds. 


Providence, R. I. Fabricating Plants: 


VY , ir bi > } ~ Dj pi o Exchange Street, 
Your kind, thei kind, every kind of Piping Charlotte, N.C., Providence,R.1., Atlenta,Ge., Warren, O. 
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HASTINGS’ 
PATENT METAL BUSHED 
NORTHROP LOOM BOBBINS 


Reduce the annual expense for 
bobbins notwithstanding the 
added cost of the metal bushings 


We can furnish either feeler 

or cone bobbins for Northrop 
looms and with any desired 
outside shape and to fit 
centrifugal clutch or other 
standard spindle 


“DRAPER CORPORATION 


ATLANTA GEORGIA HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


pyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
| ee an 2s os ae wh an as oF pS ae ae Be oH = 
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“Simplex” Knotter 
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Low in Cost 
but 
Substantially Built 


IATA 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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COTTON 


Mason Automatic Loom 


With Battery, Warp Stop Motion, Feeler and Shuttle Lock 
RANDOLPH CROMPTON’S PATENTS 


Fewer Parts Standard Construction Rebounding Shuttles 

Overcome 
Damage to Shuttles and Bobbins Prevented 
WE ALSO BUILD 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES. 
DUCK LOOMS in various widths and weights. 
SILK LOOMS—Single Box and Two Box. 
WIDE SHEETING, LOOMS. 


Mason Machine Works 


Taunton, Mass. 


E. HOWARD, Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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-ToThe Textile Industry 


The biennial INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION will 
be held at Boston, OCTOBER 
31st to NOVEMBER 5th. 











The unprecedented demand for 





space is evidence that this will 





be the largest and most complete 
Exposition ever held. 
MECHANICS BUILDING 


Home of the International Textile Exposition 
October 31st to November Sth 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION is an ideal 

_ place for buyer and seller to meet—and permits the practical 

_ demonstration of new and improved machinery, appliances and 
accessories. 


This is your opportunity to present your message to the 
TEXTILE Manufacturers—Chalk down the date NOW— 
OCTOBER 31st to NOVEMBER 5th and the place MECHANICS 
BUILDING, Boston, Mass., and then write for further particulars to 


2 
z 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
Director 
5 Park Square Boston 


Auspices of the Textile Exhibitors 
Association, Inc. 


SLL 
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LOOM DROP WIRES 


OU can obtain Greist 
loom drop wires immedi- 
ately and in any quantity. 
This is possible because we 
are the largest manufactur- 
ers in the world of sewing 


machine attachments and 
consequently have unusual 
facilities. 


Greist loom drop wires are 
made of a special heddle wire, 


accurate in design, uniformly 
finished, free from burrs. We 
also furnish them copper or 
nickel-plated. In addition to 
our many standard designs 
we are prepared to make drop 
wires from your own specifi- 
cations. 


A comparative test will show 
you the value of Greist loom 
drop wires. Write us for 
samples. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company 


Dept. C, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 


The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Greenville, c. 


Fall River and New Bedford: 


Coldwell Gildard Company 
108 Hartwell Street, Fall River, Mass. 


New England Representative: 


Boyd’s Textile Bureau, F. W. Boyd, Mgr. 
339 Butler Exchange, Providence, I. 


















































The Big 3 


1.—Your Looms 
2.—Your Power 
3.—Your Air Conditioning 


OOMS are the producers. Power 
P makes them produce. Air Condition- 

ing makes possible the greatest pro- 
duction and the most productive opera- 
tives. 

These are the three great, united factors 
standing behind the textile mill, and prop- 
er air conditioning is to a big extent re- 
sponsible for the records in production 
that many mills have experienced within 
the last few years. 

Efficient air makes efficient looms. A 
loom, although high priced, is relatively 
cheap in comparison to the value it pro- 
duces. Increase this value through more 
product or better product and you decrease 
your overhead proportionately. 

It is absolutely essential that constant 
temperature and humidity be maintained 
throughout your mill in every step—from 
opener picker to cloth baler. Outside 
weather conditions are too unreliable for 
even production, and those who watch 
profit and loss statements recognize the 
importance of maintaining even temper- 
ature and sufficiently high humidity day 
in and day out. 


Send for the Booklet 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCHES IN ALL 


Pick out the ideal climate for the inte- 
rior of your mill and we will reproduce it 
365 days in the year with a Sturtevant 
Air Conditioning System which will in- 
sure increased efficiency from start to fin- 
ish with the added advantage of giving 
your employees healthy air to breathe. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, for over sixty 
years specialists in Putting Air to Work, 
are originators, leaders and largest pro- 
ducers in their field, which includes the 
production of Air-Conditioning Apparatus. 


Together with the W. L. Fleischer en- 
gineering and construction organization 
we manufacture and install these systems. 
As “air specialists” and “doctors of cli- 
mate” Sturtevant apparatus plus F. L. ser- 
vice will cure—economically and efficient- 
ly—all conditions of “sick” air. Scores of 
industrial plants have already benefited 
from the services of our “climate doctors.” 
The manufacturer always finds it a big 
investment to utilize this science in air 
conditioning. 


“Climate Doctors” 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This is the mark of W. L. Fleisher engineering and con- 
struction organization of New York, who join their expert 
held ability with the Sturtevant high standard of design 
and construction, and who guarantee to you satisfaction in 
the installation of air-conditioning systems. 
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STAFFORD AUTOMATIC BOBBIN-CHANGING LOOM 
With High Take-up Roll. The same Loom can be furnished with 
Stafform Medium Take-Up 


TAFFORD Automatic Looms can now be supplied 

with either shuttle or bobbin changing automatic 
features. They increase production, cut costs in half, 
and frequently more, and produce a quality of fabric 
unsurpassed. 


WEAVING MACHINERY | 
READVILLE, MASS. | 


SOUTHERN AGENT, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RJ THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
| BW 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED i8 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Complete Condenser Plants for Wool and Cotton Waste Yarns 


Sx} +. 3) 
a Mig 


te 0: Ry 
ov 


Intermediate and Finisher Cards with Four-Bank Condenser 


European Agency: American Textile Machinery Corp., 47 Avenue De L’Opera, Paris, France. 


MAIN OF FICE AND WORKS 


a Aun ie en le — A Se Be ee Fre © Pe 
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What would it mean to you to eliminate 90% of your spin- 
ning waste? What would it mean to you to add to your 
spinning operatives’ capacity 40° and double the life of your 
rolls and bobbins? 


After years of experimenting and testing an inventor has 
at last perfected a stop motion device that is one of the great- 
est improvements since the advent of ring spinning—a device 
that actual operation has proved efficient and faultless. 


lmorion) | Td The Eclipse 
STOP MOTION DEVICE 


While being very simple and without complication is extreme- 
ly efficient and effective. With it the complete control of the 
spinning frame is placed in the hands of the operative. When 
an end breaks the stop motion automatically covers the roving 
and instantly stops waste. It also operates when one or both 
bobbins are emptied, thus allowing ALL of the roving to be 
run from bobbins, effecting a 90‘ saving in waste, not to 
speak of the labor saving and the prevention of mutilated bob- 
bins. No more rolls can be spoiled by laps. The leather or 
steel remains true and free from bruises. This decreases bro- 
ken ends and produces a more even yarn. There is a 95% per- 
fect condition of rolls and a 75% saving in top roll coverings. 


This perfected device will mean a big saving to your 
mill. Let us send you full information. Write today. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 











The Turbo Humidifier 


While the Turbo is a compressed air Humidifier, its principle of 
operation is neither that of the atomizer nor the injector—but perhaps 
a combination of both. It adds the principle of centrifugal force; water 
is ‘‘pulverized”’ rather than atomized. 


The principal advantages of compressed air humidifiers are these: The units 
are small—and therefore may be safely installed in old, low-posted mills. Where 
installed in such mills do not obstruct light. The quantity, quality and direction 
of the spray are within the control of the room overseer. There is no water under 
pressure. The Turbo is easily and not expensively renewed or repaired—and if it 
becomes inoperative cannot cause damage. 





Because it uses compressed air as a motive force it makes available to the 
manufacturer a useful accessory, compressed air cleaning. Compressed air cleaning 
becomes then a by-product. Of this we shall have more to say later. 


To secure the greatest advantage each prospective installation 

must be approached—not on the basis of old traditions—but with 

the laws of humidity and the problems of the manufacturer in mind. 
* 








| Parks ~Cramer Company 


ineers G& Con Prone 
Pa rial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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A Special Offer to Users of ina Flat Cards 


To any. reputable concern we will senda Get a set of these Roy Grinders and put 
sample set of two Improved Roy-Hardy them through the most rigid test and draw 
Screw Traverse Grinders (top illustration) your own conclusions. It should be plain 
and one Improved Roy-Hardy Steel Roller that we would not make such an offer unless 
Grinder (lower illustration) f. 0. b. Worces- we were sure of the superiority of our 
ter, Mass. grinders. 


Further information gladly furnished on request 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


VMULAUUANSAUU OANA TEANTOU OEY ORERDLDOOS SOLUTE 


UPPUAN VA AANAA40GNULADULUULUU) MM MAMONOL AA00OUUHS UUOANNNN0QGEORREOEEEODIUUIUN 


MLM LLCARLULLLCLLLOME LLL LLU CMLL 


Canadian Representative 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent W.J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, Hamilton, Canada 


UMLNNTUDUNY GONUUOUUUYE L0ELULOSQ00 ORNRODONND {LUE 04400000E0CTUUCUEEEEOOOOL PRMPOUEOTOEEOOOOGOTSHOUUTAAOOE POPU ATOSPPETP NTT PNE UNAS ANANTH OGAP AEA MAUNA 


SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


DUSTLESS AND i LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN 
AUTOMATIC _ EXCELLENT CONDITION 


SHAUNA LUNAAL Ue ddadenacddnntnUG (441411 


Low Cost of 


Economical to ' 
Maintenance 


Operate 


Simple, 
Durable, 


Saves Time and Practical 


Labor 


Control 
Strips Card | | IN ; n : - "aes 
Clean i JA of ie ee 


Full 
Information 


Sanitary and 
Furnis hed 


Efficient 


8 is, h A South B h Offi 
eee ne ce Sacolewdl Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. “Gkeenviit sc” 


S>==E=L >_> i i _ SSS. 
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Handling Figures 
at Spindle Speed 


tion with pay- 
tons, invoicin, 
it in Practical 
and consider j 
our office, We 


» ete., in fact we use 
y all of our work 
comdiapensible in 
roe th nsider the Mon- 
we hous apa time saver that 
VICTORIA Coot! office.” ; toe ; 
SCO TTON MILL, O keep abreast of the present day conditions, with 


constantly changing costs and patterns, many of the 
ow the me ‘ 4 ‘ a - : 
Mearoc onppay-rolle, figuring ve, leading textile mills insure speed and accuracy by 


cee of cotton, and 
Th 


ae. cee mill com dhe deck handling all their figure-work on the Monroe. 
ints 


are figured six fice equip- 
7 1 t our 0 2 hd : 
_~ We fel that ove plete wit In your weave room you have cloth calculations, loom 


ment wou 
out the Monroe an 


d in our op” . 2 ° 

ae oe THE DIXIE layouts, shrinkage, filling and warp calculations that must 

tis without s KTS ec, Ga. . g z 

MOTTON MILLS, LaGrange: . * al re » ane offic "e are 
be figured quickly and accurately. In your office there are 
sales sheets, trial balances, invoices, cost records, invento- 
ries, etc., that have to be figured speedily and free from 
errors. 

The simple Monroe operation makes possible figuring at 
spindle speed. As quickly as a shuttle goes back and forth 
vou can turn the operating crank of the Monroe—forward 

We have two Montiensions on to add or multiply and backward to divide or subtract. 


og our billing and in 


manufacturing No special or trained operators. No complements or re- 
ciprocals necessary. Any clerk in your office with a half 
hour’s instruction can handle any of your figure-work with 
surprising ease and speed. Positive accuracy of results are 
assured by the visible proof in the dials and on the keyboard 
as you figure. 


Let the Monroe convince you of these facts. Put the 
burden of proof on us. A demonstration in your office on 
your work involves no obligation on your part whatever 
so use the convenient coupon below. It will be referred 
to the nearest office of over 100 offices in the United States 


“We Sa depart and Canada rendering Monroe Service. 
chines im our cost departmen . 


otice and bed spresd Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


ble an - 
ony do without them. 


SCONUMENT MILLS, House Woolworth’ Building NewYork City 
Member of the NationalfAssociation/of;,Office 


——— 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Calculating 
Machine 
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STANDARDIZE 


ON 


Extra quality, strong heavy-weight FIG.27 

duck, our own weaving, used ex This Basket Truck embodies all the 

clusively in Lane Baskets. advantages of Lane Baskets, plus 
our specially designed non-clogging 


Thread-guard Casters. Furnished 
i AN Ee in either stationary or swivel frame 
style of generous diameter and tread. 





A style for every department 





W. T. Lane & Brothers, saiactwes, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Automatic Terry 
Towel Loom 


The AUTOMATIC 
TERRY TOWEL LOOM 
shown here, is of the Dobby 
type and is used for weaving 
towels with colored borders. 


A large number of these 
looms are running successfully 
with increased production per 
weaver and greatly reduced 
operating costs. 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


—WORCESTER, MASS.— 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED—Charlotte, N. C.—Southern Representatives 


American Textile Machinery Corp., 47 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris—Representatives for Continental Europe 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


“Ferrenewo Valves 


INKENT! 
FERRE! 


*‘Ferrenewo’’ Valves incorporate features of design and a material 
— which years of service have proved both practical and 
durable. 

The renewable seatring and disc,—of LUNKENHEIMER ‘‘Valve- 
Nickel;’’ the regrindable seating surfaces; the ‘‘Seat-guard,’’ peculiar 
to LUNKENHEIMER Valves; the long stem threads and full cut pipe 
threads, are details which merit consideration and recommend their 
adoption as the ‘‘standard’”’ for installations where the pressure does not 
exceed 150 pounds. 

LUNKENHEIMER ‘“Valve-Iron’”’ from which ‘‘Ferrenewo’’ Valve 
bodies are made is an especially alloyed and processed Ferrous Compo- 
sition. Its peculiar qualities insure successful results under the wide 
range of operating conditions for which ‘‘Ferrenewo”’ Valves are adapted. 


The LUNKENHEIMER Distributor in your locality carries a complete 
stock for immediate delivery. Acquaint him with the conditions of 
operation in your plant. This knowledge will enable him to anticipate 
your requirements, preventing delay and possible shut-down when an 


emergency arises. 
STANDARDIZE ON LUNKENHEIMER “FERRENEWO"’ VALVES. 


mss LUNKENHEIMER so. 


CURRENT EDITION LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
OF CATALOG BEARS HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


Nessa 
COPIES PROCURABLE FROM NEW YORK BOSTON 
LUN CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 
KENHEIMER 
DisteiBuTORS EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 





Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 


Established 1866 
Atlanta, Ga. Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARD CLOTAING 


Napper Clothing 





| Wire Hand 
Heddles ee Stripping 


Card 
Cylinder ‘ seis 
Fillets Stripper 


z UW tiiy. as 7 Fillets 
Dofter ) 44 eed : Burnisher 
Fillets © 3 Stich: Baggy, n | Fillets 
Top Flats ae —— ~ eee = SS Emery 
Reclothed ' ae —— Fillets 


Southern Agent 


| E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


—= 


Every time a Picker Stick 


breaks, you lose 


So why not try to reduce this loss by testing 
out afew samples of our special sticks. They 
won't cost you anything, and it may be the 
means of your using one stick where you 
have been using two, three, or even four. 
Our special sticks have saved money for a 
good many mills, and you can profit by 
their use, too. Ask us to submit samples 
at once. ° 


Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 





SPECIALISTS IN MARKING MACHINES 


Ci Bi The Carton Marker is for printing the size, descriptive 
TT names or colors, style numbers, or lot numbers, on the 


carton or the label, giving an absolute uniform result on 

all your containers; eliminating the poor and blurry mark 

that is usually obtained by the use of hand stamps. 

Over 500 of these equipments are in operation. 

Is adapted for marking the set-up, folding or telescopic 

carton. 

Price of standard equipment, $300. 

Textile Marker 

The standard Textile Marker 
designated as an M-5 equipment, 
is for placing identification marks 
on pieces before going into the 
dye, bleach and finish, or any 
other operation in which the ma- 


terial requires marks for identifi- 





cation purposes, eliminating any 
possibility of error or short meas- 
ure. Gives you a true check on 
your yardage. Price for standard 


equipment $300. 





Coupon Marker 


The Coupon Marker, used in connection with piecework 
pay-roll systems, where the coupon method is operated. 
Prints at the rate of 375 a minute. Has rotating type 
wheels which enable the operator to set various numbers 
at will, and is the solution for marking where this system 
is installed. There are over 400 of these in use. 


Price of standard equipment, $250. 





MARKEM MACHINE CO. 


232 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Not bulk alone, but heat units, 
is what the scientific coal buyer 
demands. 


The same problem confronts you 
when you begin to buy white 
space. 


In addition to net paid circulation 
you want to know about where 
SH fad Fe the publication circulates; what 
ie 4A | is paid for it; how its readers re- 
Ke Vksla gard it; the purchasing power of 
A\\s A fi ™| its readers; and its influence. 
Audit BureauCirculation Reports 
give you most of this informa- 
tion in carefully audited figures 
and statements. That is why a 
study of A.B.C. reports pays. 


If you take the Publisher’s State- 
ment, the Auditor’s Report and a 
| copy of the publication and 
; yo aan examine them thoroughly, you'll 
Th | find that space buying is simpli- 
. he fied, because the information 
oyaneeeesttog 2 contained in A.B.C. reports is 
accurate and informative. 


You get a mental picture of the 
publication, its subscribers, and 
the people it serves. 


The safest and sanest test when 
you are thinking of buying white 
space. 

COTTON is a member of the 
A.B.C. We welcome comparison 
of circulation facts. We are glad 
to supply Publishers’ Statements 
or Audit Reports upon request. 
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Hitting the Nail on the Head 


is only the last step in the correct 
nailing of box shooks. A right 
choice must first be made of the 
kind of nail, its thickness, length 


and head. There must be the 
right number of nails to each 
nailing edge; the nails must be 
correctly spaced. 


A few additional nails properly 
placed have increased box effi- 
ciency fifty to one hundred percent. 


Correct nailing reduces freight 
claims; insures safe delivery; 
Our nailing schedule, in leaflet pleases customers. 
ee ae . . oa a Donot guess in nailing shooks. 
ERC RS at An accurate nailing schedule has 
efficiency. It is easy to apply. been worked out, based on labo- 
ratory tests. Write us for it. 


In order that this knowledge 
may be put into general use, 
we will gladly mail our nail- 


ing schedule, without charge, Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New Enstond 3 Eastern: Southeastern: 
1013 SCOLLAY BLDG. 433 CALVERT BLDG. 210WALTON BLDG. 
Boston,. Mass. M Atlanta, Ga. 


to any box user. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Better Motion Pictures 
or Textile Mill Employees 


HE textile industry is de- 

manding the best moving pic- 
tures for their employees, and 
that is why more 


POWER’S 
PROJECTORS 


are used by textile mills in the 
South than all other projectors 
combined. 


Showing Installation of Power’s 6 B Motion Picture Machines in the Here Ar 4 a Few of the M ills 
Tucupau Mills Theatre. Using ** Power 5 


Exposition Cotton Mill -.+++- Atlanta ,Ga 
Bibb Manufacturing Co........ Columbus, Ga 
Bibb Manufacturing Co... .. Porterdale, Ga 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ‘ Gainesville, Ga 
Habersham M.|l +seeeeeeees+Habersham, Ga 
Hillside Cotton Mill.... --- LaGrange, Ga 
Manchester Mill. es -.Manchester, Ga 
Milstead Mill Conyers, Ga. 
Thomaston Cotton Mill ‘ Thomaston, Ga 
Rosweil Manufacturing Co Roswell, Ga. 
Trion Company. 2 Trion, Ga. 
RockyMount Cotton Mill ..++»Rocky Mount, N. C 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mil! Waxhaw, N. C. 
Pomona Mills . Greensboro, NC 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co awndale, N. C. 
spray Cotton & Wovi.n Mils...Spray, N. C 
Issaqueena M I's ..Central, 8. C 
D. E. Converse Co Glendale, S. € 
Monoghan Mills.... ..-. Greenville, 8. C 
Woodside Mills Greenville, 8. C 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co Pacolet, S. C 
Tucupau Mills ‘ ...Tucupau, S. C 
Victor Mills .- Greer, 8. C. 
Victor-Monoghan Mills .. Seneca, 8. C 
Victor-Monoghan Mills .. Walhalla, 8. C 
Victor-Monoghan Mil's ; .. Jonesville, 8. C 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co..Ware Shoals. 8. C. 
Glenn-Lowry Manufa-turing Co..Whitmire, S. C 
Lanett Mills , - Lanett, Ala 
Indian Head Mills... .Cordova, Ala 
Selma Manufactur.ng Co . Selma, Ala. 
Central Mil's ‘ .. Sylacauga, Ala 
Tallahassee Falls Mfg. Co...... Taliahassee, Ala 





Our experience in Theatre Equip- 
ment is al your service 


“We HAveE A SPECIAL OFFER” 





Showing Interior of Tucupau Mills Theatre, Tucupau, 8. C. 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


No. Nine Nassau St. Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Twenty Years of Knowing How 


a 


N April of this year The White Company enters its third decade of motor 
transportation. During these twenty years of automotive development 


the bulk of production has centered in fewer and fewer hands. 
It means something to have survived as a builder of motor transportation 


throughout this period. It means more to have attained by far the largest 
output in the high grade truck field, and to have the product establish a 
record of performance accepted everywhere as standard. It is not difficult 
nor unusual to gain a temporary place in motor transportation. . It is quite 
a different matter :— 

To build such long life into trucks 
that earlier models are still deliver- 
ing a full day’s work, after having 
run 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 miles 
and more— 

To build such dependability into 
trucks that the members of an entire 
Reserve Corps, driving 2500. Whites 
to the rescue of Verdun, were awarded 
the Croix de Guerre— 

To build such economy into trifcks 
that the White has become the back- 


Trucks grow steadily year by year, 
and in several instances represent 
individual investments of more than 
$1,000,000— 

To develop an organization with 
forty factory branches and with 
dealers all over the world. 


erve?ew?r 


These results are due to a policy 
which has never compromised sound 
design to meet a popular fad; never 
taken advantage of inflated price 
conditions; never lessened quality 


bone of more than 4,700 fleets com- 
prising over 47,000 units— 


To deliver such continuous satis- 
faction that these fleets of White 


to meet competition; never departed 
from the idea of building a truck 
that will do the most work for the 
least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY » Cleveland 
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Apron Rollers Last Longer and Give More 
Uniform Lap When Strom Bearing Equipped 


A valuable application of Strom ball 
bearings is on the apron rollers of in- 
termediate and finisher pickers. The 
weight of four laps on an apron that 
runs on rollers mounted in plain bear- 
ings causes a heavy drag on the even- 


er mechanism. 


This drag not only makes the evener 
sluggish and unreliable, but wears 
out aprons long before they should 
A small Strom 
bearing on the end of each roller will 


need replacement. 


take the drag off of apron and even- 
er, lengthen the life of the apron and 


give you more uniform lap. 


The bearings are inexpensive and 
easy to apply. The saving on the 
wear and tear now going on in your 
picker room will soon pay for a ball 
bearing installation. 


Order Strom bearings today from 
our Southern Distributor, the Aldrich 
Machine Works, Greenwood, S. C. 
Put them on and see how much bet- 
ter results you get from the eveners. 


The U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


tron 
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OO 


SONS CO. 


Working entirely upon one line, 
the mechanical transmission of 
power, exclusively and continu- 
ously since 1857, our whole 
organization has been enabled to 
concentrate its thought and: effort 
solely upon transmission problems. 


The result of this concentrated 
effort has been a product: recog- 
nized as the Standard for Quality, 
Adaptability and Dependability. 


The Service which we created and 
which we constantly maintain 
does not stop with prompt delivery. 
Concentration It means more. ~It means the 
bringing to your assistance our 
of experience of many years. 


Thought & 
Effort We shall be glad of an 


opportunity to assist you 
in solving your power 


transmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s' Sons Company 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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6%) POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY (i) 
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H. W. Caldwell & Son Company enters the 
LiINK-BELT FAMILY 


The Link-Belt Company has acquired all of the capital stock of 
the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, and Mr. Frank C. Caldwell has 
been elected a director of the Link-Belt Company. 


Two experienced and successful companies in the conveyor 
world have thus joined forces, with the result that the Link-Belt 
Company has added two new lines, Helicoid Conveyors and power 
transmission machinery, to its line of manufactures. 


While the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company’s plant will con- 
tinue to operate under separate corporate existence and under its 
present name, the joint facilities of the two companies, and the broad- 


er avenues of distribution of the Link-Belt Company, ought to prove 
of distinct advantage to the customers of both. 


There will be no modifications of the policies of the Caldwell 
plant, no impairment of its service to its customers, no change in the 
diversity and character of its product. 


The plant management will remain substantially the same, and 
the new owners like the old will proceed on the theory that the good 
will of its customers is the company’s best asset. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


President. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
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The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from &1KF' engineers 


—a 


Is 


— 


[6 


dé 
3 











as it is the sum of the data gathered by SKF 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering infornm.ation we 
bring to the fabrication of all products 
bearing the mark & KF and the operation 
of those industries which we are requested 
to supervise. In order that complete re- 
liance may be placed in the endorsement 
expressed by the mark SKF it is neces- 
Sary not alone that we control and super-* 
vise each step in the manufacture of a 
product but also its final installation. 


Because every effort is made to assure the 
most satisfactory use of products marked 
SKF we welcome requests for informa- 
tion concerning their proper application 
and maintenance. 


Textile manufacturers should feel that 
this technical knowledge is always availa- 
ble. You are urged to use it freely with- 
out any sense of obligation. 


SKF" Industries, Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York City 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 


Supervising 
at the request 
of the stock- 
holders. 


The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Atlas Ball Co. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 


EK F" Research Laboratory 





The Sign of 
Efficiency 


MORSE 


Positive as 


Gear: 
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The Sign of 
Durability 


THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 
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Longer Life 


Writing History 
Textile 


M11 
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Quiet 

Clean 

Better Light 

Short Centers 
Positive Speed Ratios 
Better Arrangement 


Less Overhead 





| 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT | 
THE 
SEVENTH NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
OF 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
8TH COAST ARTIL- 
LELY ARMORY, 
NEW YORK 
WEEK OF 
SEPTEMBER 12TH. 





Without Slip 


RIVES 
Cos — 


IT’S NO SECRET 


It’s the Rocker Joint Silent 
Chain With Center Guide Links 
UNIFORM SPEED INCREASING PRO 

DUCTION 
SMOOTH RUNNING 
QUALITY 


RUN COOL, OIL BATHS NOT RE 
QUIRED—99°% EFFICIENT 


We can tell you the Mills that are using 
the Morse Rocker Joint Silent Chain 
Drive together with the Data of Pro- 
duction— 


Flexible as 
a Belt 


I 


IMPROVIN( 


Have you figured your belt 
slippage costs? 

Isn’t the slip usually 5% to 
8% in every belt? 

The older the belt the great- 
er the loss in production? 


Another “MORSE” 
in the Textile Industry 


The engineer’s chief concern was the mechan- 
ical equipment of this mill, knowing the final cost 
accounting depend primarily on the power fac- 
tor and its transmission to the working parts 
The factors of upkeep and dependability were 
considered, a shut down or slowing up of but a 
short time might write o ffthe profits of a year 
There was but one answer: “MORSE”! 


Let us have your problem. You will be in no way obligated. 
BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO 


: Write Today for Technical Textile Booklet 
MORSE CHAIN CO. ITHACA, N. Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Westinghouse Building 


/ Monadnock Building 
.-Earl F. Scott, & Co., 702 Candler Buildir 

-Jones & Glassco, Reg’d, Montreal, St. Nichola 

Bldg.. Toronto, Traders’ Bank Building. 

KANSAS CITY, MO Morse Engineering Co., Finance Building 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. .. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St. 8 

ST. LOUIS, MO.. ..-Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bldg 


Largest Manufacturer of 
Silent Chains in the World 


Address Nearest Office 
PITTSBURGH, P 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
CANADA 


Lexington Bidg Bowes 
141 Milk Street Cc 
Loan and Trust Building 


Engineers Building 


BALTIMORE, MD E. k Mgr., 1402 
BOSTON, MASS. 

CHICAGO. ILL 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT. MICH 
CHARLOTTE, N 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Woodward Avenue 
ymmercial Bank Building 
Hudson Terminal Building 

302 Harrison Building 


1003 
14 


St 


c 
> Churel 


PA 
Morse is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service. 
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MULTI-SERVICE 


Even the word “multi-service” fails to 
adequately describe the long wearing quali- 
lies of COCHECO BELTING. More than 
twenty years of satisfactory service have 
been obtained from COCHECO BELTS by 
many users. And still this supreme quality 
belting costs but litthke more than ordinary BELTING 


belting! 

Quality Belting 
When figured on a “length of service per Since 1648 
dollar invested” basis, COCHECO BELTING 


is the most economical and satisfactory belt- che 
ing obtainable. This belting is taken from Ce 
the center part of heavy, carefully selected TRADE MARK o 
butts—the part of the hide recognized as the 
ioughest and most highly efficient for belting BELTING 
purposes. 

COCHECO BELTING is the result of 78 
years of solving belt problems. This accum- 
ulated knowledge is at your service to help f pf ale 
you to greater efficiency. fj jaz 


° =a 
Write us your)problems today , Fc 


1. B. Williams & Sons | i iy : 


Dover, New Hampshire’ U.S. A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


SS 


7 ts 


. 


Hal 


We 


vf > 


157 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pure Air 
Increases 
Production 


A stuffy, poorly ventilated workroom besides being harmful to the 
health of operatives, has an ill-effect on their productiveness, which 


means a direct loss to you. 
Better remedy these conditions by installing the A// Steel Fan either 


motor or pulley driven. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 




















Adaptable to your present hanger frames— 
Mechanically correct, self-aligning— 

No moving parts in contact with the shaft— 
Heavy raceways of special steel— 

Balls of chrome alloy steel accurately ground 
to .0001 of an inch—in a double row— 


That’s why the famous 


overcome friction and are able to save 15% to 40% of 
power costs— 


Scores of actual tests prove the Descriptive literature, tests, or even 
ability of CHAPMAN BALL a survey of your requirements by our 
BEARINGS to.pay for themselves engineers, are yours upon request. 
in record time. Write us for complete information. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY 


1061 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia Cambridge, Mass. Toronto Can. 


Representatives in the principal cities. 
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Because you read this page— 


We think you are the type of man who will be willing to try 
TEXACO LUBRICANTS if you are not already using them. 
Your reading this page and this paper shows that you wish 
to get the digested news and experience of people in fields 
similar to your own. Hence, you will appreciate the utility 
of the Texaco Organization—an organization which studies, 
makes and sells lubricants for all purposes and to every 
conceivable industry in the world. 

We sells oils to industries as widely different as brick mak- 
ing and railroads, as paper making or steel mills. 

Our representatives are in all kinds of power plants, mills 
and factories, selling, installing and observing TEXACO 
LUBRICANTS. We leave it to you to judge the value of 
the experience we must acquire in our daily work, and 
we need only point to the volume and growth of our lubri- 
cating business to indicate how effectively that experience 
has been emploved in manufacturing and marketing the 
right lubricant for each particular purpose. 


There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 


; Texaco Lubricants made especially 
In this magazine we print 
menth after month, articles for ] extile Mills are: 


covering the problems of Iu- 


brication as applied to. various e ° ° 
— Texaco Loom Oil, Texaco Rabtex Spindle Oil 
These articles are not theoret- . 

but based on practical Texaco Top Roll Lubricant, Texaco Comb 


ical, 


operating experience. 
» . 
**Lubrication’’ Box Lubricant 


We shall send 
to Engineers, Executives, Buy- 


ers of Lubricants and others, 
Ask us to tell you about them. 


who are professionally inter- 
ested and who ask it—FREEF. 


_—-———~—_ Cet “Lubrication” free 


AFORE ARE: A ENOTES E 
~~ + ~~ ~~~ -USE THIS COUPON -———-———-————---—-- = 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
NEW YORK HOUSTON CHICAGO 
Offices in. Principal Cities 
Kindly put my name on your free mailing list for “LUBRICATION.” 
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The High Pressure Boiler That Saves 
Fuel, Floor Space and Labor 


The vertical tubu- the increasing use of 
lar type of boiler steam turbines re- 
has long been pre- quiring superheated 
ferred by the “old steam for their eco- 
heads” in the steam nomical operation 
plant, especially in 
the New England These Vertical 
States, because with Tubular Boilers 
this type of boiler combine all the best 
there is less floor features of the 
space required, less Vertical Tubular 
grate surface and less Boiler. In the ar- 
fuel required. rangement of heating 

: He surface, grate surface 

Lately there has _ , eo and passage of gases 


been an _ increased we have embodied in 


demand for this type our design propor- 
of boiler due to the tions which _ prac- 
call for higher steam tice has proven cor- 


pressures and also to neath: 


The illustration shows our Standard Manning Type. Provision is 
made for cleaning the crown sheet through a series of handholes arranged 
to come opposite alternating rows of tubes so that it is possible to reach 


every part of the sheet. 


We build vertical tubular boilers in the Straight Shell type and the 
Tapered Course Type, both of which are perfected to the last degree 
and are giving satisfaction to every user. They are built to meet all the 
rigid requirements of the Massachusetts Board of Boiler Rules, and the 
AMSE Code. Materials and construction live up to the reputation of 
all International products. 


We also manufacture Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers, Water 
Tube Boilers, Brady Scotch Boilers, Smith Door Protectors, Macdonald 
Shaking Grates, Special Plate Work, etc. 


Write today for a Catalog. Every engineer should keep a copy for 
reference. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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We make all 
necessary valves, fit- 
tings and piping to 
take care of high 
pressure superheated 
steam and high or 
low pressure satu- 
rated steam. 


the We can supply fab- 
; ricated pipe work 
for any pressure or 
temperature which 
can be generated 
by any practical 
steam producing 
units. 


CRANE 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


is designed with the object of producing an 
efficient system having the longest possible 
life, the least liability of a break-down, and 


a minimum cost of up-keep. 


WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY CINCINNATI ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
SPRINGFIELD NEWARK MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
HARTFORD CAM DEN LITTLE ROCK FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1886 poem onl WINONA PORTLAND 
BRIDGEPORT BALT IMORE 

MUSK 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON ere tae CRAN E CO ROCKFORD ees. ERS POCATELLO 
NEW YORK SYRACUSE TULSA . OSHKOSH FARGO SALT LAKE CITY 
HARLEM BUFFALO OKLAHOMA CITY GRAND RAPIDS WATERTOWN OGDEN 
BROOKLYN SAVANNAH WICHITA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DAVENPORT ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
ALBANY ATLANTA sT. Louis CHICAGO DES MOINES GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE KANSAS CITY OMAHA BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
READING BIRMINGHAM TERRE HAUTE SIOUX CITY SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG. LONDON, ENG 
LIMITED SYDNEY. N.S. W.. QUEBEC, HALIFAX. OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: 


made of brass, iron, ferrostecl 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties 
“heating and plumbing materials 


cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, 
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UPE L 
Ir “TIES O 


Because 
TUPELO IS A SOFT WOOD that *“*Wears Hard’’ 


and because 


TUPELO FLOORS GROW 
SMOOTHER AS THEY GROW OLDER 


and because 


TUPELO HAS AN “S INVOLVED” GRAIN—(“KNITTED” or 
*“WOVEN” TOGETHER)—which tends to prevent floors from 
““Slivering” or “‘Splintering’’—for these and other reasons, 


= m tse g oe eo OO * rs . 

B53 desnssces path stnreeNs tern: ties Sessstarenseramieie at eases rete Tyeantbess 
‘Sacases Coomera ty ttt etre ti iy Sante se ss 7 ~ 
Saco ERs ee pita eS 


is largely used for FLOORING in TEXTILE MILLS, WARE: 
HOUSES and for PLATFORMS where heavy trucking is done. 


All of these are TOUGH TESTS for Tupelo—or any other lumber. 
Ask us for the other “Straight Tips’’ on Tupelo, before you specify 
or place your order for FLOORING. 

It’s a big, worth-while subject and you should go to the bottom of it. 
We'll go with you! 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 


(Please address office nearest to you.) 


a ainatiiemicneniaia TTL ae NE eT TN Cea ee Mee RE ACR 
=> hh _  S~TELiLT >>>! !™™_»_>S>E>EHh»hhh _>_—=aanana>»_E—=E—E=—E=—E=E=E—E—>E>>>>>>>>>LyExE"~*cEUyU“U“U“LU7YU"_a"7y_7SSSSSSS=S=S=S=== 
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MILL WHITE PAINT 


For Progressive Whe 


Mill White will not yellow, flake off, or collect dirt. It may be washed 
like tile and withstands the vibration of the heaviest machinery. 
Three Finishes 
Flat, Eggshell and Gloss 
Can be brushed or sprayed. 
Manufactured by 


The Patterson-Sargent Company 
New York Cleveland Chicago St. Paul Kansas City 
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, FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER. || | 


To Expand the Scope of Industry 
by Hydro-Electric Development 


HE increasing applications of electricity, both in industry 
and in the home, have made more valuable the unused 
power in our rivers which are waiting to be harnessed. 


The factors which determine the justifiable investment in a 
hydro-electric plant vary with conditions and localities. In one 
place, an outlay of $175 to $200 per horse-power developed may 
offer but fair returns while in another $300 or more per horse- 

Ln f= power will be an excellent investment. 
| Ls = \ | The services of the Engineer are needed to compute the war- 
SMR | | rantable investment. His studies of possible plant sites, drain- 


| Van's = age and run-off, market and other vital factors furnish an accur- 
\' : ate basis for safe decision. 


(| “Rivers in Harness’’ is an interesting booklet on this timely 


subject. Write for it. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 
South Carolina 
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on Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


For Safety’s Sake 
They Should Be Used 


in Every— 


Sestity- Industrial Building Theatre 
~ 3 School House Hospital 
on Buprin Moving Picture House Apartment House 


Self - Releasing Hotel Church 

A yg tae Office Building Department Store 
FA I amet Telephone Exchange Building Fraternal Building 
tories (Inc. ) Auditorium Restaurant 

of the National 


Board of Fire Municipal Building SMe Skating Rink 
Underwriters: State Institutional Building Dormitory 


Ask us to send Catalog 12-T, and 


Report No. 8. A. the new booklet, “Saving Lives.” 
163; Guide No. 


100-F 24. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


Old Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia (Remodeled). 
W. H, Lee, Architect. 
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Utica Spinning Plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation, Utica,N. Y. 
Robert & Company (Chip Robert), Consulting Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


This cord fabric plant of the latest type 
was built in record time by one of our 
experienced organizations to the entire 
satisfaction of the owners and engineers. 
We can give you the same kind of service. 


The Foundation Company 


Atlanta 


NEW YORK DETROIT PARIS, FRANCE 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO LIMA, PERU, 
CHICAGO MONTREAL, CANADA HAVANA, CUBA 
PITTSBURGH TAMPICO, MEXICO 
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Helps you to Get the 
Light You Need in 
the Weaving Room 


pecs tiny defects that will occur in 
even the most carefully woven fabric 
are best revealed when natural daylight, 
diffused and deflected by whitened ceil- 
ings and walls, reaches into every nook 
and cranny of the weaving room. 


OJACO Mill White has the faculty of 
making daylight do double duty. The 
light that enters through the windows is 
reflected onto workers and machinery in 
a glow that penetrates the most remote 


corners. The OJACO Mill Whitened 


factory, shop or mill is easier to keep clean, 
easier to do good work in and sure to 
turn out more and better goods. 


Right now is an excellent time to think of 
making your plant more efficient by paint- 
ing with OJACO Mill White. A letter 
or telephone inquiry will bring you all the 
information you may want. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., Inc. 


Paint Makers 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


DISTRIBUTORS: Cowles & Bleckley, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; B. A. Cook Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; J. B. Farnum 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; Alexander Grant’s Sons Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Wm. F. Harticon, Fall River, Mass., Lewis E, Tracy Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
F. P. Van Hosen Co., Rochester, N. Y.; M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. Portland, 
Me.; Dwelle--Kaiser Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; American Hard Wall Plaster 


Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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100% PERFECT ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 


(t) Greenville, S. C. (17) Westminster, S. C. 
lst sou. Textile Expo Oconee Mills 
2nd Sou, Textile Expo (3 contracts) 


ird Sou. Textile Expo. (18) Anderson, S. C. 
ith Sou. Textile Expo Riverside Mfg. Co. 
Sou. Textile Expo. Bldg (2 contracts) 


(2 contracts) Orr Cotton Mills 
American Spinning Co. Equinox Mills 

(5 contracts) (3 contracts) 
Dunean Mills Anderson Cotton Mil's 


(5 contracts) (19) Durham, WN. C. 
Greenville Iron Works Golden Belt Mfg. Co 
Poinsett Mills (3 contracts) 
Woodside Cotton Mills Erwin Cotton Mills 
(2 contracts) Durham Hsry. Mills Co 
Brandon Mills (6 contracts) 
Camperdown Mills (20) Chapel Hill, N. C. 2 ‘ e . , : 
(3 contracts) Durham Hosiery Mills I your name among those mills that are enjoying 100% electrical 


Mo ha N Jniversity o f ; . . . 6 > Sof . » 
Mills ‘Mie. Co oh tae ce installation service? Are you among the many satisfied users 
(2 contracts) Piedmont Mfg. Co. of H. & G. Service? 
f Gr wet e (pump an en ae 
- station ‘over, . . ° . ° . . 
a | ete” © Ow fy ee Our service to these mills was not of the hit-or-miss kind of elec- 
Chester M. Goodyear Co Aragon Mills) trical installations, but a service that is the result of years of ex- 
en a in used Gant. perience in textile mill wiring and lighting. Any electrical con- 
Cyclone Strtr. & Tk. C (2 contracts) tractor can install a few wires and lights, but it requires experience 
ME aa Mian Seats Colten Mitte and foresight to install a system that is not only economical and 
__ (3_contracts) (24) Belton, $. C. efficient initially, but permanent, trouble-proof and one that will 
te oe be af: adapt itself to future expansion demands. 


Exposition Cotton Mills (25) Newberry, S. C. 

ee ie a Ee ee Our service to YOU, as it has been to these mills, will be based 

(4) Albemarle. N.C (26) Fort Mill, S. C. en your actual needs with 100% efficiency in view. This service is 
ae eontracte) 5 (5 ‘ann comp!ete, insofar as electrical installations are concerned 

Efird Mfg. Co (27) Ware Shoals, S. C. Our staff of field operatives works quickly but with care 


(6 contracts) Ware Shoals Mfg. Co (47) Stonewall, Miss. and preciseness. Our unusually large purchasing power 


; . “ Stonewall Cotton Mills p . 
° ene tte Cs i Saree, Co (48) Roxboro, N. C. enables us to use materials of the highest quality at a sav 


(4 contracts (29) Gainesville, Ga. Longhurst Cotton Mills ing to you. Connections, switches, outlets, conduits, etc 


Hanes Rubber Co Gainesville Cotton Mills Roxboro Cotton Mills are of the most modern and up-to-date makes and their 


. o eee ‘ > . oe) 2 a AE c. installation is made with assurance that the entire system 
anes osiery s acole g 0 a 


contracts) (3 contracts) (2 contracts) will be safe, fire-proof and trouble-proof. 


(6) Honea Path, S. C (30) Maysville, Ky. (om Seas, SS. 

; l gr Cc ville Cotto l nee } : ‘ . . 

_ “a = he or A... Ry s (51) Walhaila, $s. C. Concentrating our efforts on electrical installations in 

(7) Trion, Ga Cochran Bros Victor-Monaghan Mills textile mills, our experience is worth more than money in 

The Trion Co. (2 contracts) _ {Walhalla Plant) your future satisfaction and you are assured beforehand 
(3 contracts (31) Easley, S. C. Keowee Yorn Mills that an H. & G. Trouble-Proof Electrical Installation ir 


{ tasley Cotto 1 (52) Laneaster, S. C. 
1 Bea ” a A ~ O - The Lancaster Ctn, Mills your mill will be an investment that will pay dividends 


(2 contracts) Alice Mills (53) Blacksville, S. C in many years to come. 
Victor-Monaghan Mills Glenwood Cotton Mills Sunlight Hosiery Mills 


some lan (54) Bamberg, S. C. . 4 : 
ear, yt aw ty -—* % Santee Mills Why not write to any of the mills listed—any mill where 


(9) Spartanburg, $. C. (2 contracts) (55) Conestee, S. C. an H. & G. Electrical Installation is used? Let them tell 
Beaumont Mfg. Co Simpsonville Cotton Mills gy tt a s. Cc you their experience with H. & G. Service. For some of 
2 contracts) (3 contracts) (58) Fingervitie, S. ©. them we have planned and installed their complete system 


n Mills (33) Fountain Inn, S. C. Cohannett Mills = ly. : nett : 
(2 contracts) Fountain Inn Mfg. Co (57) Caroleen, N. C. for others we have corrected faulty lighting arrangements 


lwell & Co (2 contracts) Henrietta Mills machine motor installations and other improvements ele: 
(2_ contracts) (34) Woodruff, S. C. (58) Pelzer, S. C. trically that only specialists could improve. Ask them. 
Camp Wadsworth (U_ 8 Woodruff Cotton Mills Pelzer Mfg, Co. : 

Nat. Guard) (35) Seneca, S. C. (59) Spindale, N. c. _ : . 
Spartanbure County Mills Victon-Monaghan Mills The Elmore Co. Whatever your electrical problem, H. & G. Service means 
Spartan Mills (Seneca Plant (60) Roanoke Rapids, N.C. economy and satisfaction to come. Te!l us your troubles 
Model Mill (Text. ind (36) Trough, S. C. Rosemary Mfg. Co. 

Inst.) Pacolet Mfg. Co. (61) Augusta, Ga. 


(10) Lexington, N. ©. (2 contracts) Sibley Mfg. Co. : 
Erlanger’ Cotton ills (87) Glendale, 8. C. (62) Salisbury, N.C. HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 
(4 contracts) D. E. Converse Co ——— ae Co 
(tt) Greer, S&S. C. (38) Tucapau, S. C, (63) LaFayette, Ga, 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ucapau Mills Consolidated Text. Corp 
~~ ae; a tonton Div.) INCORPORATED 
Victor- Monaghan Mills Durham Ctn. Mfg. Co (64) Veudiute. S c.. 
Victor Plant) 2 contracts) Graniteville Mfg. Co. ' 
(4 contracts) (40) Gaffney, s. Cc. (65) Laurens, S. C. GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Franklin Mills Gaffney Mfg. Co Laurens Cotton M_/lis 
(12) Artinaton, S. C. (41) Greenwood, S. C. 
Victor-Monaghan Mills Grendel Mills 
(Analeche Plant) (42) Jonesville, S. C. 
(13) Marion. N. C. Victor-Monaghan Mills 
Clinechfield Mfg. Co. (Wallace Plant) 
(14) Dartington, S. C. (2 contracts) 
Darlineton Mfg. Co. (43) Enoree, &. C. 
(4 contracts) Enoree Mfg. Co 
(15) Hartsville, S C. (3 contracts) 
Southern Novelty Co. (44) Alexander City, Ala. 
(4 contracts) Alexander City Ctn Mills 
(16) Chester. S. C. (2 contracts) 
Baldwin Cotten Mills (45) Tallassee, Ala. 
(4 contracts) Mt Vernon -Woodbury 
Springstein Mil's Mills 
(2 eontracts) (2 contracts) 
Eureka Mills (46) Talladega, Ala. 
Samoset Mills 
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Safety Panels 
for Light and Power 


(CROUSE-HINDS Safety Panels are accepted by 

prominent engineers and architects as the 
highest development in panel-board construction. 
They allow unrestricted use of the circuit switches 
without the possibility of the operator coming in 
contact with any live parts. Fuses and live parts 
are accessible only to authorized persons holding 
keys to the compartment. 


These panels are especially desirable in loca- 
tions where they are subject to operation by per- 
sons unfamiliar with electrical devices. 


Write for Safety Panel and Cabinet Bulletin 
1D for complete description of special features 
and suitability to requirements. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Condulets Panelboards 
Knife Switches Floodlights 
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Prompt Service 


NE of the things that the textile manufacturer 
demands from dyestuff manufacturers is prompt 


delivery of his requirements. 


This can only be guaranteed when an extensive 
study has been made by the dyestuff manufacturer of 
the needs of the textile trades, and when he has 
balanced his manufacturing processes so that he has 
on hand, at all times, a sufficient surplus of stock 


to meet all probable requirements, 


The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
in its research organization, has made this study 
and carries a supply of dyestuffs which enables it 
to make prompt deliveries of all ordinary demands. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Ine. 
21 Rurling Slip, New York 
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Proving 
The Power 
Hyatt Bearing 
Looms Save 





Some of the men who witnessed the 
test at the Androscoggin Mills, Lewis- 
ton, Me., where it was proven that 
Hyatt bearing looms save 23% power. 


The Hyatt equipped Draper loom that 
showed an average power saving of 23%. 


A little group of mill executives, loom manufacturers and engineers met at the Androscoggin 
Mills, Lewiston, Me., on March 11, 1921, determined to find out just how much power 
could be saved by the use of Hyatt roller bearings on looms. 


Mr. James E. Coburn, Agent of the Androscoggin Mills, had very courteously allowed 
Hyatt engineers to experiment on his looms and it was thus possible to test Draper looms 
that were identical, except that one was equipped with Hyatt bearings and the other three, 
selected at random in the weaving room, were plain bearing looms. Eachloom tested was 
of the same age, weaving the same cloth (a heavy coutil) and all looms were operated under 
identical conditions. 

The average results of this test were: 


Power Consumption—Plain Bearing Loom—457.5 Watts. Hyatt Bearing Loom—350.0 Watts. 
Net Power Saving by Hyatt Bearings—107.5—23.4 %. 


This power saving interpreted in terms of smaller fuel bills or greater capacity with the 
same power, makes the use of Hyatt bearing looms such a good investment that no mill 
executive can afford to longer operate plain bearing looms. 


Complete data on this test will be sent on request without obligation. Specify that your 
new looms be Hyatt bearing equipped and investigate the possibilities of applying them to 
your present looms. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York, N. Y 
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AMONG COTTONS READERS 





CLIFTON CORLEY, President 
Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C., and The Corley Mills, Inc. 
Cumberland, mm ¢. ie 


“It was my pleasure to be one of the first sub- 
scribers to COTTON, quite a few years ago 
when I was a student at Georgia Tech and I have 
been a subscriber ever since. I may add, not only 
a subscriber but a reader of your paper and this 


is more than I can say for all 


of the papers which come to 
my desk.”’ 
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July , Nineteen-Twenty-One 


America’s Export Opportunity. 


The stabilization of economic conditions in Europe 
should usher in the greatest cotton consuming period in 
the history of the world. Ever since the armistice, the 
world has done its best to adjust its production and con- 
sumption, but unsettled economic factors and the ever- 
present threat of a new war outbreak, have prevented a 
real readjustment such as peace should bring with it. 

The war years had dislocated the right relation be- 
tween production and consumption in the categories of 
fuel, food, and clothing. Of these, food naturally came 
first. In all three, the governments of the world—even in 
neutral countries—found it necessary to apply drastic 
government control to keep their peoples from starving 
and freezing. So long as this government control remain- 
ed there could be no normal distribution and no normal 
relation between consumption and production. The regula- 
tions imposed by the governments’ need provided an even 
distribution of what products that were available, but all 
stimulation to normal production was wiped out by this 
very pressure of government control. 

During the last two years, the governments of Europe 
have gradually freed themselves from the necessity of 
At the beginning of the present crop year, 
Only Germany, Austria, 


food control. 
most of them had abolished it. 
Hungary, Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, and Jugo- 
Slavia retained a partial rationing system. Russia main- 
tained a control as nearly complete as its soviet govern- 
ment could enforee. The crops forecast for the present 
year seem to warrant the expectation that with the possible 
exception of Austria the partial rationing systems could 
be done away with when this year’s crops have been 
garnered. But what Russia will do will depen? entirely 
on its soviet regime. 

In many ways, the same slow improvement has been 
marked in the question of fuel, and with the exception 
of the diminutions of output which resulted from the 
British and Silesia coal strikes, the European coal pro- 
duction has tended to reach that of pre-war days. As a 
result, the necessity for rationing coal, which was almost 
universal during the war, has been abolished throughout 
Europe, except for Germany, Italy, Poland, Austria, and 
Hungary. Even in these countries it is now expected that 
a continued normal supply should soon make it possible 
for them to repeal their fuel regulations. 


When the food regulations are out of the way, it is 
expected that Europe will turn its attention to the third 
important problem of clothing. Europe’s consumption of 
clothing—except for war purposes—nisce the summer of 
1914 has been far below the normal demand of its millions 
of people. It took the war to demonstrate how little food 
was necessary to maintain life, but the economies which 
were practiced in food consumption, as well as in coal con- 
sumption, were nothing to the economies which became 
possible in the use of clothing during the war. Nor was 
it confined to the poorer classes. Rich and poor alike 
found that they could make, their clothes last 
than they had ever deemed possible, and that, if the de- 


mands of fashion were ignored, there was a remarkable 


longer 


life in every stitch of clothing. 

So the millions started to wear out their clothing as 
they had never worn it out before. Clothing was not 
discarded until it could no longer be worn. 
at least, patches were a badge of patriotic economy rather 
that of poverty. Millions of men discovered for the first 
time that a suit of clothing could be turned inside out and 
worn again with little more embarrassment than that the 
buttons of the coat would move from the right side to 
the left. In double breasted suits even this difficulty 
could be avoided. 

This keen economy in clothing was accented throughout 
every line, cotton as well as wool and silk. The result 
of it was that the demands for cotton and wool—heighten- 
ed by war demands in the way of guncotton and uniforms 
When 
the war ceased, therefore, this civilian economy came into 


In Europe, 


—were lowered by the shrinkage of civilian needs. 


its own, and there was a quick slump in the demand for 
textiles. ‘ 

This decrease has been kept up in Europe, because the 
readjustments to peace have been so slow and the deprecia- 
tion of money values so great that vast numbers of peo- 
ple had to maintain economy to be able to feed and warm 
themselves, to purchase food and fuel at the high rate 
which prevailed. 

Now that food and fuel promises to be more easily with- 
in reach of European millions it is expected that they 
will turn their attention to an attempt to catch up on their 
clothing demands. And there will be great demands. For 
when countries have saved up their clothing needs for 
seven long years they will have just about depleted their 
wardrobe to the end and all of Europe will be clamoring 
for new clothes. 
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Just how this demand will be distributed only that 
final economic readjustment can tell. It seems likely that 
the demand will first be felt in the line of raw materials, 
so that America’s cotton will again be moving to Europe 
but in larger than pre-war quantities to set the idle spin- 
dles and looms of Europe to work again. 

With this raw cotton there should go large quantities 
of America’s cotton manufactures, for the finished goods 
will be in demand in all of Europe even before its own 
looms can approach normal production. 

“The clothing of the people of Europe,” 
Europe’s economic condition, 
“is worse now than That 
say, its imports of textile materials have been insufficient 


said Secretary 
Hoover in commenting on 
even at the armistice. is to 
It is reasonably to be expected 


to keep pace with wear. 
clothing. 


that the next step will be an improvement in 
Such an assumption implies a larger consumption and im- 
ports of textiles.” 
It is in the supply of this consumption that America’s 
* 


opportunity should lie. 


Will You Help Reduce Taxes? 


Many small items are needed to bring 


our national expense bill to its final titanic total. 


comparatively 


It has been pointed out, inside the Capitol as well as 
by men not concerned with the Government, that by far 
the larger part of these expenditures are due to past wars 


or in preparation for future wars. However, this one 


big subject is receiving so much attention in the press of 
country and by our legislators, that we are inclined to 
And it 
remembered that all these expenditures are largely the re- 
and therefore will only be 


the 


overlook many of the smaller leaks. should be 


sult of political 


reduced by virture of pressure from the outside 


patronage 
the pres- 


sure of publie sentiment. 
It’s up to you as a tax payer 


} 


some of the and 


If you are against present army 
navy expenditures, start kicking to your Congressman now 
and keep it up until you can see results. 

And while you are about it, why not take up the smal- 


ler things. For example, a joint committee of the House 


and Senate has been working for some time on the over- 
lapping and duplication of work among the many bureaus 


with which Washington is checkered. As one illustration 


of this duplication, consider the life saving division of the 
coast guard service. This is under the Treasury Depart- 
ment in times of peace and under the Navy Department 
in times of war. It is the duty of the coast guard to 
render assistance to vessels in distress and saving life and 
property; destruction or removal of wrecks, derelicts, and 
other floating dangers to navigation; and for the protee- 
tion of the customs revenue and the enforcement of certain 
maritime laws. 


Frequenters of our coast resorts and beaches know 


that, although not always the case, usually a lighthouse is 
found adjacent to a eoast guard life savers’ station. It 
think, that 
these two separate services are along similar lines, viz., 
one to prevent shipwrecks and the other to render aid in 
ease such wreeks oceur, that they would naturally fall 


is most natural to therefore, inasmudh as 


under the same direction and manage sent. But such is 


not the ease. 
On the contrary, the Bureau of Lighthouses is a part 
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of the Department of Commerce, and is delegated all the 
work incident to the establishing and maintenance of such 
aids to navigation. 

In practice this means separate and distinet offices 
and management at Washington; separate and distinct 
groups of inspectors; separate and distinct men and means 
for purchasing and delivering materials and supplies; even 
separate telephones, where telephonic communication is 
established—all these things maintained separately to keep 
in service two groups of men on similar work who are, in 
many instances, housed not fifty feet apart. 

Write your Congressman for a copy of the Congres- 
sional Directory, turn to page 305 and read the official 
duties of the several departments and bureaus on that and 
Note for example the duties of the 

the Bureau of Navagation in the 


the following pages. 

hydrographic office of 
Navy Department and compare these duties with those 
outlined for the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce and also with some of the work 
to the Bureau of Lighthouses. 


into the 


Get your reac- 
your 


consigned 


business executive, hands of 


Get it to him promptly and in no uncertain 


tion, as a 
Congressman. 
language. 
News Washington that 
Congress would like to reduce expenses (taxes) they can’t 
You are more keenly interested 
Also, it’s a part of 


reports from intimate while 


find any way to do so. 
in this reduction than is Congress. 


Get the book and devote 


your business as a tax payer. 
just one day of your time to studying the situation and 
giving your Congressman the benefit of your practical 
business experience. He may not. seem to particularly ap- 
preciate it, but if enough of you do it it will be an easy 
matter to save at This is not 


much when compared with the total, but it will be a start 


least a few million dollars. 


in the right direction. 


Politicians sometimes become bewildered at the maze 
of paths and it is then up to the business man to point 
the way. Furthermore, you will find that the psychological 
effect will be good. 

Are you willing to help reduce your own taxes? We 
have method. It cost you two postage 


stamps and one day’s work. 


indieated a will 


It’s up to you. 





Back in the early days in Boston they had a tea party 
in protest of the taxes demanded by an autocrat in Eng- 
land. 

What kind of a party will the American public have 
to spring on the autocrats in the Senate in order to make 
them listen to protests against the exorbitant taxes they 
are demanding to keep their army and navy program in 
its present state of health? 


Perhaps the mill manager who discontinued the night 
operation of his mill a few months ago in an effort to re- 
duce production and found the difference in product be- 
tween the two shifts and one shift method only about 
twenty per cent, might be able to convince Lord Leverhulme 
that there is no such thing as “sweating the machine” on 


night work. 





It is said Rome wasn’t built in a day; this gives some 
idea of the antiquity of Jabor unionism. 
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A New High Speed Winder and Warper 


With a few notable exceptions, it has been many years 
since anything really revolutionary has been introduced in 
cotton textile machinery. Therefore, when the invitation 
was recently offered to visit the Capital City Plant of 
the Pacifie Mills, at Columbia, S. C., and see something new 
in an automatic winder and high speed warper, the op- 
portunity the 
photographs and text matter an endeavor has been made 


was quickly grasped. In accompanying 
to present to the reader a general story that will depict 
these really revolutionary machines, without so eneumber- 
ing the deseription with technical details as to make their 
principal funetions obscure. 

As this is the first presentation of these remarkable 
madhinds to Corron’s readers considerable explanatory 
matter has been interpolated for the sake of elarity. 


The auto: atic winder, which might be ealled an auto- 


> 


Tue AvuToMATIC WINDER WITH THE TRAVELING 
OPERATOR’s TRUCK ON 


Fig. 1. 


matie spooler, as it replaces the ordinary spoolers although 
it uses no spools, consists primarily of two winding drums 
running lengthwise of the machine, equipped with zig-zag 
grooves which guide the yarn back and forth in the sur- 
face wind, and run at a surfece speed of 1,200 yards 
a minute. It is shown in the general illustration, Fig. 1. 
Above these drums, and contacting with them during the 
winding are the cores upon which the cheeses of yarn are 
wound. These are mounted upon special brackets or wind- 
ing units which allow them to be swung over onto the wind- 
ing drums or away from these drums when waiting for a 
bobbin of yarn to be tied on. The details of this mechan- 
ism are shown at Fig. 2. 
On a 


“brains” 


top of the machine runs the 


This is a motor driven head 


the 
of the mechanism. 


track over 


HEAD AT 
irs TRACK Is SEEN 


that automatically stops the partly completed cheese, re- 
verse winds the cheese until the loose end is picked up 
by air suction, and passes this thread or end on to the 
knotting mechanism. In the meantime a plow on the bot- 
tom of the head pushes down a plunger that automatically 
drops the empty bobbin from its supporting spindle be- 
low the drums, and replaces ‘it with a full bobbin that the 
machine tender has previously placed in the special recept- 
acle or box, shown in Fig. 2, while at the same time she 
hooked up the loose end of yarn from each bobbin on a 
specially devised hook located above the bobbin box. 
While these two operations are in progress, another 
mechanism in the head-picks up this thread from the bob- 
bin, and passes it to the knotter where it is tied onto thr 
loose end from the partly completed cheese just above. 
With this operation completed, the head automatically re- 


ce 


‘) a? a) Bonn Wey, v¥ 


THE Lert-HANpD ENp or THE MACHINE. THE 


IN FRONT. 
winds the cheese to take up any slack thus preventing 
any kinks in the yarn, and trips it over onto the winding 
the 


at the rate of 1,200 yards a minute. 


drum, where the surface wind of yarn again begins 

While all this is going on a blowing device blows the 
lint from the vital parts of the mechanism each time the 
head passes so as to prevent any trouble from accumula- 
that 


eatcher is located over each 


slug 
This 


is arranged to open through the action of a plow on the 


tions of character. Also a thread guide and 


boboin holder or box. 
traveler as the front end of the traveling head passes the 
guide. As the the 
cheese, it slips into the thread guide and another plow on 


thread is tied on to the end from 


the back end of the traveler closes this guide to a predeter- 


mined point. This point is adjustable through an ec- 
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centric device so that it may be set for any number of 
yarn and closed as tightly as may be desired for slug 
satching purposes. 

The cheeses are limited in size to eight inches in diam- 
eter, which will allow the winding on of about 31,000 
yards of 2844s yarn. When a cheese becomes full, it 
contacts with the full cheese measuring arm in the traveler 
head which prevents the tying on of additional yarn, and 
as soon as the head passes by, the full cheese is again 
thrown out for the operator or machine tender to re- 
move and replace with another core or “starter” as they 
are called. Also if from any cause, such as a tangled bob- 
bin, the end does not tie on, as soon as the head passes 
the bracket containing the “starter” the bracket automati- 
cally swings out. 

The operator passes completely around the machine 
following the traveler and pushing ahead of her a ear or 
truck eontaining suitable cheese holders’ for loading the 


ereel of the warper, and also a number of cores or starters. 
This ear runs on a depressed metal track in the floor that 
curves around the ends of the machine making a complete 
cireuit. On eaeh side of the frame is located a long 
trough for the full bobbins, which are of the warp wind 
variety, at such a height as to preclude the necessity for 


stooping to reach for a bobbin. 

At one end of the machine is a metal hopper into 
which automatic belt conveyors deliver the empty bobbins 
from beneath the machine. Among these bobbins come 
such tangled bobbins as refuse to tie on or run properly. 
These are removed by the operator and either fixed at 
onee or placed in a box for the rewinding or tailings 
machine, which is operated by the creel hands when not 
employed at creeling the warpers. The empty bobbins are 
released through swinging doors into baskets whence they 
are returned to the spinning department. 

The cheese holders on the operator’s truck each have 
three spindles of a length suitable for four cheeses to a 
spindle. As the truck or ear of the operator swings around 


DETAILS OF THE WINDING UNITs. 


. ee 
(RMA 


At THE Rigut Is SEEN ONE OF THE TRUCKS 


Fic. 3. Tue INctrnep Tripent TABLES OR BENCHES IN THE CENTER. 
IN THE PICTURE THE TRUCK IS LOADED WITH 


FOR TRANSFERRING THE CHEESES FROM THE BENCHES TO THE WARPER. 
CHEESE Cores OR “STARTERS” Just REMOVED FROM THE WARPER. 
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Fig. 4. A FuLt CHEESE AND A “STARTER.’ 


the curve at the end of the machine opposite to that of the 


empty bobbin delivery, it also passes the end of two in- 
built The first of 
these benches inclines away from the operator and on this 


clined tables like a roller conveyor. 


she places the full cheese holders, which at once roll down 
to the delivery end near the warpers. The second bench 
inclines toward the operator and on this bench are placed 
the empty cheese holders containing the starters as they 
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are taken from the warper creels by the creel hands, 
benches are shown :n Fig. 3. 


These 
It might be further explain- 
ed here that a “starter” is a cheese core on which about 
the contents of one bobbin remains. 
order to end 
tie the new strand of yarn onto. 
cheese and a “starter.” 


This left over yarn is 


have an for the machine to 


full 


necessary in 


Fig. 4 shows a 


One or two other features and we will leave the auto- 
matie winders. 

The head or traveler of the machine, as it passes one 
end of the frame, passes in front of a compressed air 
nozzle which it automatically opens. This blows the lint 
off the knot tying mechanism, while at the same time all 
accumulated knotter waste is dumped from a ean into a 
suitable receptacle attached to the frame. 

There are also numerous safety stops and devices in- 
tended to make the machine “fool proof” and unbreakable, 
and that these things work suecessfully can be easily dem- 
onstrated by anyone so inclined, 

One feature of the equipment that wag not so designed, 
but came as a result of the yarn handling on the auto- 
matie winder, is the yarn cleaning ability it has developed. 
A handful of fly dropped from the 
shows leaf and dirt to a surprising amount. 


bobbin conveyors 


The foregoing description makes the machine sound 
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very complicated, but in reality it performs its functions 


so easily and so quietly that one can hardly realize that 
the work is being done by the machine. 

Following this yarn to the warper, shown in Fig. 5, 
we find another machine that has a number of revolution- 
ary features. 

The Warper. 

Of particular interest to the mill man is the statement 
that for the first thousant yeards or so of warp the machine 
This 


cushion on the beam and then, by means of a regulating 


runs at a rate of 300 yards a minute. makes a 


Fic. 6. SHOWING CHEESES IN THE CREEL AND THE ELEC- 


tric Drop WIRES OF THE MOTION. 


device, the speed is gradually increased to 500 yards a 
minute, continuing at this speed until stopped by the full 
motion The 


Plant contained 349 ends, 30,000 yards 


beam stop device. beams being wound at 


the Capital City 
long, of 2842s yarn. Such a beam observed by the writer 
was run, after ereeling, in one hour and five minutes in- 
cluding one stop for a broken end. However, the average 


over a long period of time is 10 stops per beam which 


are included in the average 1 hour and 22 minutes run- 


ning time, 
The beam made is evenly compressed, a compensating 
holding each engl of the 


beam, exerting a constant pressure of 225 pounds on each 


device, connected with arms 


arm. 
The warper is equipped with, an electrie stop motion 


and breaking device that will bring the machine to rest 


in not over 214 seconds in spite of its high speed, or in 
about the same length of yarn delivered as in the case of 
the slow speed or ordinary warper. This prevents the 
burying of a broken end so deeply in the beam that trouble 


would be had in finding and retying it. Fig. 6 is a close 
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cheese holder in the creel 


One of 


full “trident” or 


showing the eleetrie dropwires in the creel gates. 


view of a 


these drop wires is shown in the position taken when 
the thread is broken. The electric contacts are not troubl- 
ed by accumulations of lint as they are entirely enclosed 
within the square tubes from which the gate is formed. 
In addition to the stopping mechanism for broken ends 
and full beams, there is also a device that stops the machine 
at the first sign of the electric power driving the motor 
being discontinued. In the Capital City Plant, which is an 
electrically driven mill, the first sign that the mill power 
has been thrown off will be the automatie stopping of the 
followed slowly diminishing speed in 


warpers by the 


the whole mill. The necessity for this had better, perhaps, 
be explained. 

The 
with 


ball bearings and 
500 


cheeses cores are mounted on 


yarn running off these cheeses at the rate of 
yards a minute, the momentum of a gradual stop would al- 
low them to over run and then back wind the slack break- 
end. By the application of the stop mo- 


tion principal, the individual brakes are applied to each 


ing out every 


Fig. 7. CHEESES. 


cheese as 


THe BRAKING MECHANISM FOR THE 
well as to the winding mechanism and thus the 
stop is a regulated stop, and no trouble ensues. Fig. 7 
is a photo taken from the inside of the creel and shows 
in greater detail the braking mechanism of stopping the 
cheeses. The fingers are in contact with the cheeses when 
the warper is standing, but during the running period 
are entirely removed unless electrically tripped. 

In ecreeling the warpers a truck of cheese holders 
is rolled alongside the warper creels, the outside of which 
opens in sections like gates, and the cheese holders slip 
into prepared sockets in the ereels. This allows the creel 


tender to load 12 cheeses at a time and as there is room 
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in each gate for three cheese holders or “tridents,” it will 


be seen that 36 cheeses may “be creeled through one gate. 
Fig 8 shows a full cheese holder or trident. 

In ereeling, after the cheeses have been installed in 
the ecreels by the beam man, the individual threads or 
strands are drawn down by one of the creel girls working 
from top to bottom on each line of cheeses, placing these 
threads together in the form of a loose cord, which is 
left hanging with the end at the bottom of the line, after 
which the gates are closed, and each group of threads, 
from top to bottom of the creel, is drawn out and passed 
to the warper tender who slips them into the teeth of the 





Fig. 8. A Tripent FULL or Cueeses READY FoR THE CREEL. 
comb. The average time for creeling a warp of 349 ends 
of 284s yarn at the Capital City Plant from stop to start 
is 20 minutes, 

Practically all bearings on the warper, as well as on the 
winder, are either of the ball or roller type, eliminating 
friction in every instance possible. 

The ball bearing cheese cores allow of a very light 
tension and preclude the possibility of strained or stretched 
yarn, and greatly reduce the stops due to broken ends. 

Another important feature of this entire equipment is 
that the yarn is not handled or thrown around in boxes 
or bins as in the ease of spools. From .the time the 
operator removes the full cheese from the automatic winder 
and places it on the cheese holder or “trident,” it is not 
touched with the hand until the creel girl rubs over its 
surface to find the end to ereel the warper. It is unneces- 
sary to comment on this feature to experienced mill men. 

In starting the warper after creeling, it is only possible 
to run it very slowly through a planitary gear attachment 
until all the ends are in their proper position. One thread 
slipped out from under its proper guide wire will prevent 
the high speed being thrown on by applying the brakes 
and stopping the warper if the attempt is made. The 
warper tender must be sure he is right, and then he can 
go ahead, otherwise, the machine will not let him. 

There are a great number of interesting features that 
might be deseribed more fully, but they would only com- 
plieate this general story. Also, many of them would 
need line drawings to make an explanation clear, and to 
do this properly will require the permission and coopera- 
tion of the Barber-Colman Company, the manufacturers 

of the machines. 
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In closing this little account of some really revolution- 
ary machinery in the textile field, we wish to present some 
of the indirect benefits that observation at this plant has 
shown. 

This installation at the Capital City plant consists of 
four automatic winding machines and two warpers. This 
equipment has a eapacity of approximately 24,000 pounds 
of 284s yarn per week. The four winding machines re- 
quire four operators, one to each machine, while the two 
warpers are run by one warper tender. Two creel girls 
do the ereeling and take care of tangled bobbins at the re- 
winding machine, The automatic winders re-wind about 
20 bobbins per minute each. Approximately the same 
number of operatives are required to handle the yarn and 
beams as with the ordinary spooling and warping equip- 
ment. It is stated that on coarse yarn and large bobbins 
the winders will do more pounds of yarn than on fine yarn 
and small bobbins, although the number of bobbins handled 
should be approximately the same. 

Installations of these machines have for some time 
been in operation in the following mills: Pacifie Mills, 
Dover, N. H.; Pacifie Mills, Capital City Plant, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Bemis Bros. Bag. Co., Bemis Cotton Mills, 
Bemis, Tenn.; Indianapolis Bleachery Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; and the Home Cotton Mills of the Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., at St. Louis, Mo. 

Results of tests extending over long periods of time at 
Dover, N. H., Bemis, Tenn., and Columbia, S. C., show 
that the broken warp threads are from 15 to 35 per cent 
less on the looms run on warps wound by the Barber-Col- 
man process as compared with the same looms running on 
yarn wound by the old process at these mills. The same 
tests show an increase in production of from one to two 
per cent on the looms using these warps. 

The fact that fewer employees are required to handle 
the same amount of yarn by the new process results in a 
decreased cost per pound. 

As already pointed out the low tension used on these 
machines results in less yarn breakage and consequently 
fewer knots in the individual threads of the warps, re- 
sulting in better work at the slasher and straighter warps 
at the looms. Also, it is claimed that yarn wound in this 
manner retains its full elasticity and will stand more 
stretch than similar yarn wound under a higher tension. 

More yarn can be put on a cheese than on an ordinary 
spool, thus making it possible to wind longer beams which 
make less changing at the slashers and consequently less 
waste. The number of ends on the warper can be chang- 
ed readily making it possible to change styles quickly. 
Furthermore, a special stand or attachment is located on 
the top of the ereel stand for carrying additional threads 
for selvage effect threads or for any other purpose where 
it might be desirable to add one or two threads on the beam 
being wound. 

Finally, it is readily understood that with the high 
speed equipment much less floor space is required for the 
machinery and equipment necessary to turn out a definite 
number of pounds of yarn than would be the case were 
the old equipment used. 


- 





On June 1st the Chicago sales offices of the New De- 
parture Mfg. Co., were removed from 2721 So. Michigan 
Ave. to the Peoples Gas Bldg., 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Georgia Mill Men Meet 


It was decided to hold the annual meeting of the Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia at Philadelphia 


this year, in conjunction with the Silver Jubilee Conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
Therefore Secretary Glenn arranged but one business ses- 
sion. This was held immediately after refreshments had 
been served at a smoker in the Clover Room at the Bellevue- 
night, May 26th at 8:00 o’elock. 


About sixty members and guests participated and a very 


Stratford on Thursday 


enjoyable evening ensued. 


President J. A. Mandeville occupied the chair and con- 


siderable routine and special business was considered. 


Judge 
president o! the 
(Ga.) Cotton & 
presented a plea for 


Charles Adamson, 
Cedertown 
kx port 
financial 
support for the Georgia cloister 
at the Washington Memorial 
Chapel at Valley Forge; North 
Carolina and Georgia being the 
only remaining two of the thir 
teen original states not already 
About $8000 


raised on the 


so represented. 
remains to be 
Georgia fund, the speaker point 
ed out. 

George S. Harris, president 
ot the Exposition Cotton Mills 
at Atlanta presented the prob- 
lem of a greater Georgia Tech 
secured some and 


and prompt 


immediate although 


support, 
most mill men present felt that 
business conditions at that time 
did not justify any large com- 
the long future. 
Mandeville called 


of Corron for 


mitments for 

President 
on J. B. Shaw 
some dialect stories and after 
some other speakers had been 
heard, the Committee on Nom 


fol- Cason J. 


ina!ions reported and the 
For President, 
First Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, P. EF. Glenn of Atlanta, 


Vice-President, We 


lowing officers were unanimously elected: 


Cason J. Callaway of La Grange, Ga.; for 


Ga.; for Second Hightower of 
Thomaston, Ga. 
The 


S. Y. Austin, offered several resolutions which were adopi- 


Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, 


ed. 


After several other features of routine business were 


disposed of, the meeting adjourned subject to the eall of 
its new president. 
the Ex- 


After conferring with some of the members of 


ecutive Committee, President Callaway siinuunced that ihe 
first formal executive meeting wiil be held at Atianta on 
Tuesday, July 12th, and Secretary Glenn will send out 
notices to this effect in due time. At this meeting Presi- 


dent Callaway will announce his standing committees for 


the ensuing year and a number of legislative and other 


CALLAWAY ELECTED PRESIDENT. 


similarly important questions will be discussed. 

One of the pleasant features of the Philadelphia meet- 
ing was the appointment ef a committee to purchase and 
present a cane, bearing a suitably engraved inscription, to 
President Fuller E. Callaway, who is now abroad. 
S. Y. Austin, one of the delegates to the World Cotton 
Conference at Liverpool and Manchester, England, was 
designated as the committee to deliver this cane to Mr. 
It was purchased in New York and is now 


Past 


Callaway. 
doubtless in the hands of the recipient. 

The Georgia delegation went to Philadelphia in 

separate groups: One group had two special pullman ears 

over the Southern Railway ; the 

over the 


two 


other group* arrived 
Seaboard Air Line Railway in 
a two compartment and draw- 
ing-room car secured especially 
Enroute many 
heard con- 


for their use. 
reminiscences were 
cerning the convention trip to 
Quebee which was enjoyed by 
a number of this same crowd 
last year. Under the heading of 
possible future meeting places 
there has been much discussion, 
but the two seeming to meet 
with the most approval among 
the membership are Signal 
Mountain, Tennessee, and Haw- 
aii, which has made the hula-hu- 
la famous, Business condi- 
tions will probably be largely 
considered in making the selee- 
tion. 

Another question that has 
been agitated among the mem- 
bership from time to time and 
which will come up for further 
discussion and perhaps definite 
decision at the July 12th meet- 
ing, is that of moving the office 
of Traffic Manager Chears to 
Atlanta. This change will undoubtedly prove beneficial 
to the It will also get 
Mr. Chears nearer the center of his territory. 


majority of the membership. 


At the close of the Philadelphia convention, the Geor- 
gia men separated, many visiting New York, some going 
abroad, others visiting Boston, Atlantic City or Washing- 
ton on brief business or pleasure trips before returning 
to their duties, 





The Philadelphia office of the Combustion Engineering 
Corporation has recently been moved, and is now located 
at 10th Floor, Finance Building. This office is under the 
management of W. C. Stripe, and the company states that 
the development in business in this district has necessitated 
an inerease in the sales organization and the inauguration 
of a new service department, which in turn made neces- 


sary an increase in office space. 
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The 4th of July is a red letter day with the people of 
the United States as the anniversary of that day 145 years 
ago when this great nation was born. But the 4th of 
July stands sponsor for two other incidents that have at- 
tained world importance although they attracted merely local 
attention at the moment of their occurrence. They came as 
a sequel to that first great 4th of July, otherwise one of 
these incidents, and perhaps 
both of them, might never 
have happened. 

Away back in those days 
of the American Revolution, 
William and Archibald Lit- 
tle of North Carolina aided 
in the fight for independence 
that brought this country’s 
first birthday into being. 
Later, on the 4th of July, 
1861, a son was born to some 
descendants of these Littles, on 
a farm near Greenville, Pitt 
County, North Carolina. This 
boy of course attracted little 
attention outside of his im- 
mediate family. However, 57 q 
years later, on the 4th of July, 
1918, when General Lawrence 
Davis Tyson erossed the Bel- 
gian border as the first gen- 
eral officer of the American 
army to enter Belgium in com- 
mand of troops, he completed 
this sequence of 4th of July 
incidents, and paved the way 
for the breaking of the Hind- 
enberg Line at Bellicourt and 
Nauroy on the 29th day of 
September of the same year. 

Let us now go back and 
sketch briefly this interim 
period in an effort to discover 
the characteristics of Tyson, the boy and the man. As a 
boy he lived and worked on his father’s farm, and as 
there were no public schools in rural North Carolina in 
those days, he attended a private school maintained by the 
inhabitants of that section. When young Tyson was 12 
years old, his father removed to Greenville, where he 
operated a store in which the boy worked in his spare 
time as clerk. Because of financial reverses it was im- 
possible for the elder Tyson to provide his son with higher 


educational advantages, and it was while young Tyson was. 


employed as a clerk in a Salisbury hotel that he read a 
newspaper announcement of a competitive examination for 
the U. S. Military Academy at West Point to be held at 
Statesville, a few miles away. Ambitious and determined 
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to have an education, he prepared himself for the eom- 
petition and passing successfully over eleven competitors, 
secured the appointment. 

Always of a studious temperament, Tyson succeeded at 
West Point and graduating in 1883 was commissioned 2nd 
Lieutenant and given an assignment with the 9th U. S. 
Infantry, and served for several years at different points 
in the West. In 1886 he mar- 
ried Miss Bettie Humes Me- 
Ghee of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
in 1889 was promoted to Ist 
Lieutenant. Realizing that 
the service apparently offered 
little future opportunities for 
an ambitious young man, he 
succeeded in securing the ap- 
pointment as Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics 
at the University of Tennes- 
see from 1891 to 1895, where, 
during his spare time, he 
studied law, receiving the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. Be- 
ing admitted to the practice 
of law in Tennessee, he re- 
signed his commission in the 
Army to engage in the legal 
profession. 

Endowed with commer- 
cial sagacity and constructive 
ability, Tyson became inter- 
ested in street railway man- 
agement and had become ac- 
tively connected with the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Street Rail- 
way Co., first as vice-president 
and later had been made its 
president, when in 1898 the 
sinking of the Maine in Ha- 
vana harbor precipitated the 
dgclaration of war with 
Spain. Then another striking characteristic of Tyson was 
diseovered—his conception of his duty to his country. 
His country had furnished the basis for his education and 
he was ready to respond when his country needed him. 
He at once resigned from his street railway connection 
and telegraphed the authorities at Washington that he was 
ready for service. 

On May 20th, 1898, he was commissioned Colonel of 
the 6th U. S. Volunteer Infantry and told to requisition 
his supplies and recruit his men. Having had years of 
experience with War Department routine and its delays, 
he first went to Washington for supplies, getting these 
started, he returned to Knoxville and by July 10th he was 
drilling a thousand men fully equipped and uniformed. 
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On October 17th of that year, he and his men, on duty at 
Porto Rico, saw the Spanish flag pulled down in America, 


and on May 15th, 1899, were mustered out of service. 


Once more in civil life he resumed his law practice but 
the instinet of the commercial executive again became ap- 
parent and perceiving the opportunities then offering in 
Cotton 


textile manufacturing he organized the Knoxville 


Mills in 1900, of which he became president. In the years 
that followed, owing to his ususual power to execute great 
problems, his interests enlarged and he was officially listed 
as vice-president of the Coal Creek Mining & Mfg. 
the Poplar Creek Coal & Iron Co.; 
president of the East Tennessee Iron & Coal Co.; president 


Tennessee Mills, the Knoxville Spinning Co., the 


Co.; 
president of vice- 
of the 
Southern Valve Gear Co., the Lenoir City Co., and the 
Lawson McGhee Library; vice-president of the Roane Iron 
Co.; Bank East 


Tennessee National Bank of Knoxville. 


and director in the Mechanies and the 

When the United States entered the war against Ger- 
many, Tyson again heard the call of duty and relegating his 
routine business eares to his wife, he once more offered his 
In July, 1917, he was appointed 


National Guard of 


services to his country. 
srigadier General in command of the 
the State of Tennessee by the Governor of that State and 
went with these troops to Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. 
C, On August 5th, 1917, he was appointed Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the National Army by President Wilson, and sailed 
with the expeditionary forces on May 10th, 1918, in com- 
mand of the 59th Infantry Brigade of the 30th (Old Hick- 


ory) Division, which he had trained at Camp Sevier. 


General, Tyson’s Brigade and Division were stationed 
with the British army in Belgium and after training with 
tanks and participating in the battle of Voormezeele, they 
were ordered to Tincourt, in front of the Hindenburg Line 
at the Cambria-St. Quentin Canal, where they attacked 
and broke through the Hindenburg Line at Bellicourt and 
Nauroy on September 29th. 

Sir Douglas Haig, Nov. 16, 1918, to 


the Commanding General of the 2nd American Corps, of 


in his letter of 


which the 30th Division was a part, stated as follows: 
“On the 29th of September you took part with distine- 
tion in the and critical attack which shattered the 
enemy’s resistance in the Hindenburg Line and opened 
the road to final victory, and the work of the 30th and 27th 
American Divisions, who on that day took Bellicourt and 
Nauroy and so gallantly sustained the desperate struggle 
for Bony, will rank with the highest achievements of the 


oreat 


war. They will always be remembered by the British as the 


Divisions that fought beside them.” 

General Tyson commanded the 59th Brigade and re- 
mained with the 30th Division until it was mustered out at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., on April 16th, 1919. 
ed the Distinguished Service Medal for gallant service in 
the World War and especially for the valiant part he 
played in command of his Brigade in the following battles: 
July 16-Aug. 30, 1918, Canal Sector, Belgium; Aug. 31- 
Sept. 3, 1918, Ypres Lys offensive, Belgium; Sept. 24- 
Oct. 20, 1918, Battle of Bellicourt and Nauroy in the 
breaking of the Hindenburg Line, and the hard fought 
and important battles of Premont, Busigny, Brancourt, 
Vaux-Andigny, La Selle River, Molain and St. Martin 


He was award- 


River. 
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Tyson is now back in civilian attire. He is attacking 
the problems of industrial life with the same elan that 
That he will 


continue to be suecessful is a foregone conelusion in the 


he used so successfully against the Germans. 


minds of those who know him. 


Such, in brief, is the story of the new President of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Tyson is stern, almost austere in demeanor, especially 
on first acquaintance; a manner largely due to his habitual 
military aloofness and tight lipped determined looking 
mouth. This impression is enhanced by his overhanging 
brow and deeply set eyes, but is again denied upon better 
acquaintance by those same eyes that glint with humor or 
become misty with sympathy, while the severe mouth soft- 
ens or smiles. 

Tyson’s innate kindliness, coupled with a feeling of 
personal responsibility for the welfare of those under him, 
whether soldiers or industrial workers, usually remains hid- 
den from the casual observer. However, his stern ex- 
terior is entirely incapable of hiding his thoughtfulness 
for others from those in whom he takes an interest, with 
the result that one finds among his associates and workers 
a feeling of respect, love and in some eases almost rev- 
erence. 

Somewhat slow and careful in making a decision, Tyson 
has the judicial quality largely developed and always in- 
sists upon hearing both sides of a story before forming 
an opinion, but is impatient of delay in execution when 
such decision has been finally made. 

Honest and frank with himself as well as with others, 
Tyson is a good judge of human nature from certain angles, 
correcting a fault in a subordinate without antagonizing, 
and expressing regret and disappointment rather than anger 
at actions of which he does not approve. 

While Tyson loves his work over any sport or reerea- 
tion, he does not confine himself entirely thereto. He is 
fond of shooting and fishing, and is a member of the well 
known Wapanoea Outing Club in Arkansas, near Memphis, 
Tenn. He plays golf occasionally and is a member of the 
National Golf Club of America, Long Island, N. Y., and the 
Cherokee Country Club of Knoxville. Other clubs where 
he holds a membership are the Army and Navy Clubs in 
Washington, D. C., and New York City; the Cumberland 
Club of Knoxville; and the Elks Club of Knoxville. 

Tyson is a good citizen and is interested not only in 
his personal affairs, but also spends much time in study- 
ing civic government in his home city as well as the broad- 
er political administretions of his State and Country. He 
has held a number of elective and appointive offices and 
his ability as an executive, added to his fixity of purpose 
and the courage of his convictions, has cast him for a 
leading part in many civic, educational, religious and politi- 
cal movements. 

Devoted to his family; loyal to his friends; as sensi- 
tive as a child to unjust criticism; a fearless and able 
leader in fighting for his country; equally fearless and 
able in taking care of his men; beloved by “Old Hickory” 
boys in forty-five states; Tyson is, after all, simply a 
southern gentleman, brought up in the manner common to 
his boyhood days, with all the inherent courtesy, kindly 
sympathy and generosity that have marked those men for 


all time among the peoples of the world. 
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American Cotton Manufacturers’ Silver 
Jubilee Convention 


so much to lift the burden of poverty from the back of 


The 25th annual or “Silver Jubilee” convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Friday and 
Saturday May 27th and 28th. The attendance was large, 
the weather fine, the speakers interesting and the whole 
combined to make a meeting long to be remembered by 
those who attended. 

The afternoon of Thursday found delegates arriving 
in foree and many who were too late to secure reservations 
at the Bellevue took up a residence at the Ritz or some 
of the other near-by hotels. With the exception of the 
Georgia mill men, who had a meeting on Thursday night, 
the visitors gathered in groups and sought amusement or dis- 
cussed business prospects. 

Friday morning found additional arrivals coming in 
and when President Johnson called 

The First Session. 
to order at 10:40 a. m. probably 500 or more men were 
seated in the big assembly hall at the Bellevue. 

The invocation was rendered by the Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth, Jr., D. D. 

Hon. J. Hampton Moore, mayor of Philadelphia, was 
then introduced to speak a few words of welcome to the 
assembled delegates. However, the mayor did not confine 
himself to merely weleoming words, but also expressed 
himself at some length upon the business and _ political 
situation as he saw it. He pointed out that Philadelphia 
was closely related to the South beeause it was the great 
cotton yarn distributing center of the country. The note 
of optimism has been struck all over the country, he de- 
clared, and American industries should be given ample 
protection against the efforts of foreign competitors 
through necessary legislation. He stated that imports of 
foreign made hosiery were increasing to an extent which 
warranted the careful consideration of manufacturers of 
this elass of goods. In eoneluding Mayor Moore declared 
that we must accept conditions as we find them and build 
upon what we have, and for this reason it was the duty 
of those present to let their representatives in Congress 
hear from them on this phase of the business situation. 

At the conelusion of the mayor’s remarks, President 
Johnson ealled upon Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to respond in behalf of the Association. 

Response to Address of Welcome. 

In responding to the mayor, Gen. Tyson praised the 
textile industry in the South for what it has done toward 
improving labor conditions and declaréd that manufac- 
turers’ associations stood for mutual helpfulness and co- 
operation, and an intense and unadulterated Americanism. 

“Cotton manufacturing in the south,” he continued, “as 
a great industry, is but little older than this association 
and yet today it is the greatest industry in that vast ex- 
panse of country extending from Virginia to Texas, which 
is a mighty empire in itself. 

“Tn this connection, and in this presence, standing here 
as I do almost within the shadow of that great Independ- 
ence Hall, I wish to say that while the raising of cotton 
itself may have been the indirect cause of fostering negro 
slavery in the South, there is no one factor that has done 
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the poor white man of the South and to give him independ- 
ence, as the manufacture of cotton. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that cotton manufacturers 
North and South have been eriticized on account of child 
labor, and not always without cause, I can tell you that 
in my judgment the greatest single asset in the better- 
ment of southern labor conditions during the last 30 years 
in the South has been the cotton mills. 

“By giving remunerative employment to the white peo- 
ple of the South the market for labor has been very greatly 
increased, labor has been made searcer and thus all labor- 
ing men, including the negroes, have been greatly benefited. 

“And, not only that but the cotton manufacturers of 


the South ‘have set a pace in welfare work and in provid- 
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ing vood homes and good working conditions and good 
schools that is not surpassed by any section of our country. 
and this has not only had a good effect upon their own 
employees, but it influenced and-even compelled other em- 
ployers of labor to attempt to keep pace with the cotton 
manufacturers.” 

Declaring that this is a day of associations, the speaker 
pointed out that these meetings are intended to take on 
a broader aspect than merely to meet together for social 
purposes and to increase business for the immediate pres- 
ent.’ They are intended to take into consideration not only 
all matters that pertain to the improvement and _ better- 
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ment of the cotton industry but, also, to reach out and, as 
far as practicable, to look at nation wide and even world 
wide conditions and to prepare to meet all eventualities. 

“We are met here today on an especially important mis- 
sion,” continued Gen. Tyson, “for we are now in the midst 
of the most critical and trying business depression that 
this country has known. 

“In these circumstances it behooves us to take account 
of stock and see if there is not some remedy for these 
As labor is the 
principal factor in the cost of all commodities, every one 
must admit that there ean be no real or permanent ameli- 


unfortunate and distressing conditions. 


oration of our present business depression until labor is 
ready and willing to do its share. 

“Tt is true that many business men of the country have 
taken too selfish a view of conditions and have not cooperat- 
ed and have been very slow in doing their part towards 
readjustment, but it is also true that the laboring people 
in many failed their 
but in some of the industries, I am glad to say, 


instances have and refused to do 
share; 
and especially in the textile industry in the South, in 
almost all instances that have come to my notice, they 
have co-operated with their employers and have, under 
all the circumstances, done their part in trying to bring 
about a readjustment in prices. 

“In my judgment we can have no permanent readjust- 
ment of conditions and no real business prosperity until 
we have— 

“First: a properly adjusted tariff. 

“Second: We must stand firmly by our Allies in the 
great war and let Germany know that she must pay and 
continue to pay the reparations that have been agreed upon 
and that she has promised to pay. 

“Third: There must be a readjustment of labor and 
wages and salaries and conditions and profits. 

“Fourth: As soon as the railroads can stand it ther: 
must be a lowering of freight rates. 

“Fifth: It would be’most helpful to have disarmament 
by the great nations of the world. 

“With these adjustments and with a reasonable spirit 
of optimism and courage on the part of the buyers and 
the public, there is no reason why the wheels of progress 
and prosperity should not gradually begin to turn and with 
ever increasing velocity, until we are back to normal. 

“The greatest problems of the world today are credit 
and distribution, and they will eontinue to be so. We 


must do our part in extending long time credits to the 


world. 

“There is a demand somewhere for everything that can 
be made or produced by any people. The question is to 
find the way to distribute our products to the people who 
need them and to take in exchange what they produce, 
or to give them credit so they ean exchange with some other 
people who need what they produce. The problem of 
distribution is far greater than that of production. The 
people of the world have always been ready and willing 
to produce but the diffieulty always is to find markets. 
On the solution of this mighty problem depends the com- 
fort and the happiness of the world. 

“The improvement in every means of transportation 
during the last hundred years, thereby bringing the nations 
into closer contact, has brought the problem of distribu- 
tion nearer solution than ever before but it never can be 
completely solved and will be with us to the end of time. 
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“Although I confess that I have presented rather a 
gloomy view of things at this time, I am not a pessimist. 
I believe that even now prospects are getting better. I 
think I see signs of improvement, and while they are far 
from bright, at the same time they are better than they 
were and I believe we are getting nearer and nearer to 
normaley every day.” 

The speaker then contrasted our conditions today with 
that of our Allies in the great war, including a well merited 
eulogy to Great Britian and France and concluding as 
follows: 

“And, when I think of these United States of America 
with peace at home, as well as abroad and whose national 
wealth is twenty times her debt— which is at once the 
richest and greatest country in the world; I say, in 
comparison with these countries I have mentioned, Ameri- 
ea’s troubles are negligible and her conditions is as en- 
couraging as if we saw a rainbow of promise. We still 
hold in our hands Aladdin’s lamp and we only have to 
rub it to bring prosperity. 

“Any true American should be ashamed to admit he 
feels for a moment that there is any just ground for pes- 
simism; and, while his heart will swell with pride and joy 
beeause his country is so fortunate as compared with 
others, it will at the same time bleed with sympathy for our 
late Allies across the sea. 

“With such an example of fortitude and courage be- 
fore us as they have given us, let me say in conclusion, as 
the representatives of one of the greatest industries of 
the world, and as the members of an Association that has 
accomplished so much for the good of our country, with 
stout hearts and willing hands and courageous minds let 
us undertake the great task of doing our part in helping 
to point the way which shall lead our beloved country to 
safety and prosperity.” 

At this point President Johnson named the members 
of the committees on nominations and resolutions. He 
then introduced Hon. John Hays Hammond of Washing- 
ton who addressed the convention an 

Foreign Trade 
speaking as follows: 

A prerequisite to the development of our foreign trade 
in a degree commensurate with the potential resources of 
the nation is the realization by our people that the sub- 
ject is not one of academic interest; nor is it sectional in 
scope. We must get rid of the spirit. of provincialism that 
was manifest throughout the country at the beginning of 
the world war, and again develop the unity of purpose 
stimulated by patriotic sentiment after America had become 
a party in the great conflict. 

We must realize clearly the interdependence of the in 
dustries of the country, and that every class and every 
individual of the community will be benefited directly or 
indirectly, in a greater or less—but always in a significant 
—degree through the promotion of general prosperity, re- 
sulting from the expansion of our overseas trade. 

Only through the appreciation of this community of 
interest and the resultant co-operation of all the people 
of the nation will it be possible to secure governmental 
action essential to overcome the disadvantages under which 
the citizens of a democratic form of government often suf- 
fer compared with the subjects of monarchies in the or- 
ganization and mobilization of their national resources. 

The extraordinary expansion of Germany’s foreign com- 
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merce during the few decades prior to the war, in a very 
large measure was due to the paternalistic laws which aimed 
to attain the highest efficiency in the productivity of her 
home industries and in the commereial penetration into 
foreign fields through unremitting governmental financial 
and diplomatic assistance. 

The political soil of our country is not congenial to 
economie development through such extreme paternalism. 
But we have inclined too much, I think, ia our individual- 
ism to the theory of laissezfaire. 


With respect to foreign trade our problems are not 
like those of Europe, Asia, Africa or South America. We 
eannot follow the example of any other nation. If we 
would succeed, we must lead. Our economic position is 
as unique as is our geographic position. 

In 1913 the exports of the United States almost equal- 
ed that of the United Kingdom and were slightly in excess 
of that of Germany. We had attained this commanding 
position in the world’s export trade in spite of the fact 
that our efforts to extend our foreign markets had been 
but desultory, and that we were handicapped by inade- 
quate banking and transportation facilities, and lacked the 
valuable assistance rendered in many ways to their nationals 
by the governments of our competitors. 

It is evidence of the remarkable potentiality of the 
United States in this field of commercial activity and of 
her inherent capacity to become eventually the dominating 
factor in the world’s commerce. The war has given us an 
unexpected handicap over every other nation of the world. 
Our foreign commerce has advanced by leaps and bounds 
until in many lines we have almost monopolized world 
trade. This advantage came to us through the temporary 
weakness of our competitors; not through our own efforts 
alone, and it is unreasonable to assume that we shall hold 
all the markets we now control. 

Irrespective of the renewed efforts of our competitors 
now relieved from the inexorable demands of war, it is 
possible for us to command all the foreign markets that 
we require and all that we can develop in a healthy way. 
But to do this we must capitalize our inherent potentiali- 
ties. No matter what efforts our competitors may make, 
we can meet them and beat them if we would but protect 
our incomparable home market, while developing on sound 
principles those foreign markets which offer natural and 
permanent outlets for our surplus goods. 

America is the only nation in the world which possesses 
and has developed to the point of availability the greater 
part of the raw materials essential to her industries. 
According to the Director of the Geological Survey, the 
United States in 1913 contributed to the world’s total more 
than 64% of its phosphate, 42% of sulphur, 38% of coal, 
37% of zine, 35% of iron, 34% of lead, 30% of silver, 
19% of gold, and 20% of salt. We are producing 70% 
of the world’s output of oil, whereas we consume nearly 
80%. 

These resources thus developed are the cornerstone of 
our great industrial structure—the basis of our economic 
independence—and they must be protected. There must 
be no internationalism in this phase of our economic policy. 

The real cause of our present business depression is 
the unstable, economic equilibrium in Europe, and there 
will be no radical change for the better until this condi- 
tion is reached. 

The settlement of the reparation issue with Germany 
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—if the settlement is indeed definitive—will do much 
to alleviate the present credit stringency in Europe. But 
until there is a proper readjustment and stabilization of 
foreign exchange and the adoption of a system of long 
time credits, there will be no revival of foreign commerce 
that will in any large measure be of universal benefit. 

The present situation in the world trade is a great 
economic paradox. 

In our own country we have the anomalous situation 
of great harvests, a large surplus of American products 
of industry, unparalleled capacity of production, and 
world markets piteously, though futilely, demanding our 
surplus goods. It would avail us little in view of the 
European situation to resume our industrial activities to 
our utmost capacity; indeed, the reaction would be to ag- 
gravate the very condition under which we suffer today. 
In congested markets, the inevitable conclusion from a 
consideration of these facts is that we must become identi- 
fied with the solution of the great economic problems of 
Europe, which are after all world problems. 


What I shall say today, however, does not relate so 
much to present expediencies as to the development of our 
foreign trade when conditions are more normal. 

After the period of reconstruction in Europe and when 
conditions become normal, America cannot depend upon 
Europe’s market to absorb a large part of her surplus prod- 
ucts. If England permanently adopts and extends the 
prineiples of the protective tariff—and this I believe will 
be the case—as the basis of preferential tariffs with her 
colonies and dependencies, America will find her most im- 
portant foreign markets seriously affected. 

In the fiseal year ending June 30, 1914, nearly 40% 
of our total products were to the United Kingdom and 
Canada, almost equalling the entire importations into South 
America from all nations. If England establishes protec- 
tion, Germany also will lose much of her best market, for 
in the year 1913, one-sixth of Germany’s exports, a large 
part of which were manufactures, went to England, to 
say nothing of her very considerable export trade with the 
British colonies, 

There is a tendency in this country to over-estimate the 
disabilities suffered by the great commercial nations of 
the world as a result of their war losses. 

Let us examine the facts. 

France unquestionably will require most of her strength 
and capital for some time to come to rebuild her devastat- 
ed areas. Japan undoubtedly will attempt to make great 
strides in Central and South America, and in many lines 
we cannot hope to compete successfully with her. In 
China, Manchuria and Western Siberia, Japan will be a 
formidable commercial competitor, Her textile plants are 
of the latest design, and while her labor is less efficient 
than our own, the far lower wage scale will more than 
compensate for the disparity. 

Germany driven from her old markets under the British 
flag, will finally regain—in fact, is already attempting to 
regain—and enlarge her sphere in Latin America, and the 
Far East. We shall meet her at every turn. Her agents 
will be found in every market and their activities will 
bear fruit. 

While England has paid a tremendous price to carry on 
the war, it has not all been lost to her, for her industry 
has been modernized and she is now far better equipped 
than ever before to compete for world trade. (I am 
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disregarding, of course, the present labor troubles in Eng- 
land, which are of a temporary nature.) 

It will be wise for America to insist that funds obtain- 
ed here be chiefly used for industrial reconstruction, not 
for building of merchant marines to compete with our own, 
and not for military purposes unless defense becomes neces- 


not for outlays that will help foreign borrowers to 


sary ; 
compete with us in distant markets by acquiring facilities 


for planting or distributing goods in foreign countries. 
Nor should we lend money for the purpose of enabling our 
commercial rivals to obtain control of sources of important 
raw materials. 
It is to the 
America, Africa, Asia and Russia that 


foreign 


of South 
America must look 
in the These 


countries possess enormous natural resources as yet large’ 


so-called “backward” nations 


long run for her future markets. 
undeveloped and consequently of little or no present value. 
Their people lack purchasing power and having low stand- 
ards of living feel but little need for foreign goods. 

The development of these countries would involve the 
Where is it to 
European financial centers can no longer pro- 
United 
of industrial activity in 
shall not only provide markets for American products, but 
We shall also profit 


European securities which we 


expenditure of colossal sums of capital. 


come from? 
In developing new fields 


vide it; the States can. 


those “backward” countries, we 
for the European exports as well. 
by enhancing the value of 


hold, 


would be impossible even if it 


Our allies eannot repay these loans in gold— 
-and 


now 
that 
our own industries would be seriously affected if we re- 


were desirable 
ceived many of their industrial products in payment. There- 
fore, they will doubtless repay us in the long run by securi- 
ties which’ we help them create. 

Before the war, England, Germany and France were 
the great bankers of the world. Indeed, many of our own 
most important industries were financed by foreign capital. 
England’s 1914 at 
upwards of $20,000,000,000, from which she derived a year- 
ly income of $1,000,000,000. In Latin America alone Eng- 
land had invested $5,000,000,000. 

Both England and Germany have encouraged the in- 


investments abroad were estimated in 


vestment of the capital of their nationals abroad in order 
to control the trade resulting from the industries thus de- 
veloped. The investment of capital in the development of 
a country is the “open sesame” to trade with that country. 
significance of 

The absolute 


Americans must not underestimate the 
foreign competition in backward countries. 
necessity of the full 
Webb-Pomerene Act 


methods employed by Germany and Great Britain 


utilization of such measures as the 


in the 
before 


and the Edge law is shown 


the war—methods which beyond any question will be re- 
vived at the earliest The business men of Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 


Japan and other competing countries have been much freer 


moment. 
Switzerland, Sweden, 
to combine and cooperate than have the citizens of this 
country. 

It is true that in England and France, there are certain 
restrictions upon combinations, but even so, the regulations 
have not been nearly so rigid as in the United States, 
and since the war these governments have cooperated with 
and participated financially with their nationals in secur- 
ing sources of raw materials essential to their industries, 
and in obtaining positions in other respects of commercial 
advantage for the expansion of their overseas trade. 
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Prior to the war, there was in Germany as many as 
six hundred combinations including practically every in- 
dustry in the empire. The German dye industry operated 
as a unit in foreign trade under the leadership of two 
great groups of allied producers working under a fifty- 
year agreement. The manufacture and exportation of 
electrical equipment was used as a basis for developing Ger- 
man foreign trade through the alliance of the two great 
Half of the coal and coke exported 
Practical- 


electric companies. 
annually was sold by one central selling agency. 
ly all of the rapidly developed iron and steel export busi- 
ness was handled by two selling agencies closely allied. 

In like manner in France and Belgium trade in iron, 
steel, and glass was unified. Manufacturers in France and 
Germany worked together to develop the silk ribbon ex- 
One might give illustrations of other coun- 


port trade. 
face 


tries in Europe as well as Japan in the East. In 
of such powerful combinations supported in most in- 
stances by the active cooperation of their governments, it is 
clear that if the exporters of the United States are to make 
headway, they must be much freer to combine than they 
were before the passage of the Webb-Pomerene Act, and 
that our government work in synypathetic cooperation with 
them. 

Therefore, if we 
trade rivals in foreign markets, we must secure for our- 


are to successfully meet our great 


selves every advantage we can derive from the most ef- 
fective development of our national industries fostered by 
constructive legislation at home and promoted by able com- 
mercial diplomacy abroad. To return to the policy of 
economic individualism, as is sometimes suggested, would, 
under present competitive conditions, place our foreign 
trade in jeopardy, and would be a folly comparable with 
the disarmament of our nation before other nations like- 
wise disarm. 

In comparing our export trade at present with that 
before the war, pre-war values of commodities must be 
taken into consideration; otherwise our conclusions’ would 
be misleading, comparison by volume, weight, et cetera 
would be more accurate and useful, and should in the future 
be used in comparative statisties. 

Our country enjoys, as I have said, the remarkable ad- 
vantage over any other nation ‘in possessing almost illimit- 
able and most highly diversified raw material. European 
nations realizing the importance of the stores of raw ma- 
terial for their industrial operations are making every ef- 
fort to acquire sources of supplies in whatever part of the 
world they are available. ! 

The activities of England and France in their endeavor 
to secure a monopoly as far as that would be possible of 
the future oil supply of the world is a conspicuous illustra- 
Unfortunately Americans have not displayed their 
It is an indisputable 


tion. 
usual enterprise in this connection. 
fact that responsibility for their failure rests with the 
attitude of former administrations which not only failed 
to encourage, but actually deprecated investment of Ameri- 
ean capital abroad. Our previous national policy in this 
respect will prove most costly to our future industrial de- 
velopment, which so largely depends upon the possession 
of petroleum as a fuel. A more far sighted policy must be 
adopted at once and prosecuted with vigor, if we are to 
retain our economic independence. 

It is estimated that fully nine-tenths of the supply of 
plantation rubber is produced on plantations owned by 
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sritish capitalists located mostly in British India and Dutch 
East Indies. These plantations are controlled by single in- 
vestment corporations, which sends the entire output to 
England. The United States manufactures two-thirds of 
the rubber used in the world. Our supremacy in this 
industry is largely due to the discovery and use of highly 
efficient methods of manufacture. 

When former industrial conditions are restored through- 
out the world, commercial supremacy will depend in a 
large measure upon possession of sources of raw material 
and of efficient labor. The advantage that the United 
States possessed over other nations for so many years was 
due to the ingenuity of American artisans in the invention 
and adaptation of special machinery in the processes of 
manufacture. We no longer enjoy in a marked degree this 
superiority, as other nations have adopted American made 
machinery, or that of their own make embracing the me- 
chanical principles of American machinery. 
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Formerly too, we had the advantage of superior work- 
manship in many lines of industry, but other nations— 
notably Germany—tbrough vocational and technical educa- 
tion have developed a class of artisans quite equal to 
ours in their average capacities; and for this reason we 
shall in the future enjoy but a small margin of advantage, 
if any, in the efficiency of our labor, and if this is the 
ease our unit production will be less than in those countries 
where the wages are much less than here, and the hours 
much longer. F 

For this reason a campaign of education is necessary 
to impress upon our wage earners the importance of in- 
creasing their individual output, in order to be able to 
compete successfully in overseas trade. There are many 
details in connection with the export trade of importance, 
but lack of time prevents discussion. 

I would mention the criticism that has been made—and 
oftentimes only too justly—of the failure of our exporters 
to cater to the taste of foreign markets and also their fail- 
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ure to manufacture articles adaptable to reshipment from 
the ports to which they are assigned to points in the in- 
terior, difficult of access. 

It should be the aim, and this is indispensable if we 
are to win and hold foreign markets, that American goods 
should be of the first quality. Many of our exporters have 
been remiss in this respect in sending inferior articles 
abroad which tended to discredit American standards of 
workmanship. 

One of the practices that has been much criticised is 
the sale of our products abroad at lower prices than at 
home, but this practice is justified because of the fact that 
we are dealing chiefly with our surplus products especially 
in times of depression. An alternative policy would be to 
close down the mills. By doing so, the efficient organiza- 
tion which has been built up would be impaired and like- 
wise Many wage earners would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, 

A further vindication of such a policy is that by secur- 
ing the foreign trade which would otherwise go to our 
competitors, we are enabled to retard the expansion of their 
industries, and in that way to prevent them from obtaining 
the low cost of production that we ourselves enjoy. And 
after all in the long run the maintenance of the maximum 
of our mills results in an average price in our home market 
lower than could be obtained by operating on a smaller 
seale and for that reason the domestie consumer gains rather 
than loses. 

To develop our foreign commerce. 

Ist—We should bend our energies to the creation of 
financial institutions under the Edge law in this coun- 
try with their subsidiary branches abroad to provide 
requisite banking facilities, and especially with the 
view of assisting our citizens in the financing of foreign 
enterprises. These banks should be capable of facili- 
tating the extension of long time foreign credits, A 
law granting federal incorporation to foreign trading 
concerns would facilitate American foreign trade in 
the Far East. 
2nd—We should provide an American merchant ma- 
rine. Before the war only 10% of our foreign commerce 
was carried in American owned vessels; 90% being 
carried on vessels for the most part owned and controll- 
ed by our trade rivals. In shipping our products to 
South America, for example, it was often necessary 
to route our goods via England or Germany. The ad- 
vantage of direct and frequent sailings is obviously 
important in the development of trade relations. Our 
steamship lines should be under private ownership and 
there should be no competition with those lines by 
government owned vessels, as that would obviously 
deter private investment in lines subjected to such com- 
petition. We should squarely face the issue and make 
the necessary revision of our navigation laws, and also 
to provide such subventions as necessary to enable us 
to compete with the vessels of other nations. 

3rd—Our railroads should be encouraged to make 
specially reduced rates for goods destined for export. 
4th—We should maintain a protective tariff to in- 
sure the integrity of our home industries and the re- 
sultant high standard of living of American wage 
earners, which is essential to the development of high 
standard of citizenship, upon which the welfare of a 
democracy depends. It is at times urged by free trad- 
ers that the only way to secure the payment of 
Europe’s indebtedness to us, would be by the admis- 
sion of its exports. It would be far better for us to 
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eancel these credits than to imperil the efficiency of 
our national industries by the dumping of European 
products upon our market. Our tariff should be such 
as to enable us to bargain with other nations in order 
to prevent any diserimination by them in favor of 
our competitors. An argument for a low tariff has 
been that it would stimulate the development of our 
foreign trade. The fallacy of this argument was shown 
by our experience under the Underwood Tariff just 
before the world war, when in spite of our increased 
imports, our exports fell off very considerably. In- 
deed, the favorable trade balance we had enjoyed prev- 
iously for many years was wiped out through the 
operation of the lower tariff referred to. 
5th—Our government would greatly encourage Ameri 
ean enterprise abroad by making the income from 
such investments exempt from federal taxation, rely- 
ing indirectly for its compensation to be derived from 
the benefits of an increased export trade. 
6th—We should effect an agreement with other na- 
tions to prevent future violation of the sanctity of 
contract. 

7th—We should provide educational facilities for 
those engaged in our foreign service and for those 
engaged in our export trade. To young men of ad- 
venture, the development of foreign trade will ap- 
peal as a career. It is one vocation that is not over- 
crowded. They must have imagination to succeed and 
must become familiar with the psyhology of the people 
with whom we have trade relations. They must learn 
the languages of those countries and be able to cor- 
respond with them in their own tongue. We need a 
high-grade ciass of men socially and intellectually for 
this service. 

8th—We shoud amend the law so as to encourage the 

association of corporations and individuals in the 
purchase, especialiy abroad, of raw material. 

9th—We should secure reciprocal rights from other 

countries in the development of natural resources. 

The last speaker at the morning session was Dr. Hol- 
lis Godfrey, president of Drexel Institute, who diseussed 
Management Education. 

Extracts from his address follow: 

If you remember the ingenious torture of the Middle 
Ages in which a man was placed in a room and the four 
the cotton industry today 
Every economic con- 


walls steadily closed in on him 


is in somewhat the same position. 
dition is operating against the industry. A number of 
the other industries are in the same condition. Some have 
broken free, but if your industry is going to stop the on- 
rush, you must stop it by going down to the primary prin- 
ciple and attack the things that stop the box from closing 
and that open the walls. 

The solution is simply and solely a study of the laws 
of supply and demand as they apply to the cotton indus- 
try. 

The first thing I want to bring to your attention is the 
question of the productive dollar, the dollar that produces 
goods, as opposed to the commercial dollar, which simply 
seizes a value and makes a profit on a rise or fall of an 
inventory; the second thing is what that productive dol- 
lar comes from; and the third thing I should like to talk 
about is the source of that balanced ration of management, 
and how it can be produced. 

A great many people do not make the primary distine- 
tion between a productive dollar and a commercial dol- 
lar. We have a great deal of “frozen” capital in our 


plants. It is the liquid capital that you spend today that 
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determines whether you are going to get dividends on your 
investment or not. It is that single dollar that you should 
think about. How it is going to be made productive so 
that it returns a profit which will enable you to pay divi- 
dends on your investments. 

A dollar is only productive in this era when you are 
using it on one of four unit resourees—purchasing, opera- 
tion, distribution, or finance—and using it at one and the 
same time to decrease cost or increase values. If you de- 
erease cost and cut off values the public won’t buy. You 
must increase values and decrease costs on that unit re- 
souree and on the balancing of that unit resource if you 
are to sell your goods at a profit. 

There is only one place in the economic structure where 
that scientific foree can be applied, and that one place is in 
management. As industry is composed of management, 
labor, materials, and money, the only one of these four that 
affects the nnit resources is management. It is the only 
agency which ean take apart the things into which the 
dollar goes and put them together better. Management is 
the one fundamental way out of the box. No man has 
ever discovered any other. What I am giving you is the 
simplest and most primary of economic truths. 

Where are you going to obtain management men who 
have the ability to analyze and synthesize? In the old 
days a great part of the management came up by a method 
of private tutoring. It came from the man at the top, 
who tutored the men below and gave them the chance of 
learning slowly and getting their theory and practice in 
the business. My father did that with me. I entered the 
mill and worked from stoker to assistant superintendent. 
Then I went on the road. Fortunately he had the idea of 
giving me four years of training beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree, varied with a period in the mill and then a period 
in the college, another period in the mill and then another 
period in the college, because he had one rule that I have 
never seen better stated in all my life. He said “The only 
road to real success is gained by using theory to the limits 
and possibilities of practice.” 

I believe that this rule which my father taught me 30 
years ago is just as important today and that it is the 
only possible way out of our present situation. We can 
no longer use the method of private tutoring. Some eight 
wears ago we began to recognize this situation. It has 
grown enormously more acute since the War. But eight 
years ago I was called from industry to make a study of 
the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia in terms of Philadelphia 
industries. Three years afterwards, I was called to take the 
same type of work in the Government, and when the War 
ended we went out to make a study of ‘this supply of 
management and of industry. We have now made some 
3400 studies of industrial demand for management men 
in different industries. 

It is not merely a question of your going out of busi- 
ness if you do not get the productive dollar, but if you go 
out of business this whole community of ours will fall. 
It is a publie question as well as a private question of 
your mill and your dividends, but it is a public question 
of our social structure. 

Dr. Godfrey then explained the establishing of a service 
between the colleges and industry, which was to take the 
industrial demands to the college and the educational sup- 
ply to industry. The organization for conducting this 
clearing service, he pointed out, have been studying every 
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course applying to management in the 678 colleges o 
America for the past five years. On the other hand, the 
speaker indicated, they had been studying and analyzing the 
fundamental demands of industry and had sent a circular 
to 248 trade associations offering to render any service 
possible. The speaker cited several instances wherein the 
organization had been able to render valuable aid, and in 
concluding, said: 

“There is a tremendous publie foree that is going 
to get back of the most serious problems with which in- 
dustry has to deal. The college is a tremendous public 
foree for courage, and honesty and directness. I have 
come to feel that these qualities exist in American indus- 
try and the public does not know it. Every bit of that 





C. E. Hutcuison, Vice Presipent ELEcrT. 


publicity we get is working for the better understanding 
of industry and the betterment of industry across the whole 
nation. 

“We made some studies about costs awhile ago. There 
were three studies made and the minimum cost of those three, 
the minimum, mind you, is $2,500 to train a management 
man in any industrial plant today and an equal amount 
in loss of production due to mistakes. That is, it is 
costing you $5,000 to train any management man in your 
business. That occurs in the first three years, but the 
average time it takes to get a management man to the 
point where he ean analyze and synthesize and so produce 
a productive dollar is five to seven years—he has got to be 
operative, he has got to be a foreman, he has got to come 
through to the third stage of management before he is 


useful. I believe that through our immediate contact - 


and through another thing which has not developed, which 
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is what we call the “interne method” of putting men into 
the industry during their summer vacations, we shall form a 
plan for the best union of theory and practice possible. 
The lowest we can figure is that we are going to save two 
years per man out of these five to seven years. Out of the 
$5,000 I believe we will save $3,500. There are 12,000 men 
coming out this year. We have correspondents in 300 
of the 678 colleges in the United States, and we get person- 
al statistics, not the Bureau of Education statisties. We 
figure 12,000 men coming out to enter management this 
year. Now just see what that means in totals: 24,000 
years of time saved to industry, and at least $40,000,000 
per year. 

“That is the gain we are working for in general, but 
I do not want to go back to a personal gain. I have a boy 

who came out of the Navy after having spent his entire 
active life as most boys did who came out of college, going 
into the Naval Academy and then staying in the Navy, 
and he is just fitting into industry this year. I know the 
task, even with my knowledge of the situation, the amount 
of time and energy that I spend in thinking over that 
boy’s problems. It applies to every single man who has 
a boy who is coming up. It is a purely human problem. 
You cannot get away from it.” 

After a few announcements the morning session adjourn- 
ed. 

The Second Session 
was called to order by President Johnson at 3:30 Friday 
afternoon. The first speaker to be introduced was'Hon. A. 
W. MeLean, Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
who spoke on the subject of 
Financing Export Shipments 
saying in part: 

From whatever angle it may be viewed, every intel- 
ligent person is now bound to admit that in the present 
expanded state of the productive capacity of this country, 
the maintenance of our foreign trade is the indispensable 
requisite to our commercial prosperity, both now and in the 
future. 

The present grave decline in our exports and the in- 
creasing idleness of a large part of our newly created 
merchant marine, the unemployment of millions of oyr pop- 
ulation, the partial or total idleness of many of our fac- 
tories—all ery aloud for every available remedy to be 
promptly applied, if we are to avoid a long period of 
depression in the agricultural and industrial activities of 
the country. 

The recent recession in business, entailing as it un- 
doubtedly has the greatest “slump” in the prices of agri- 
cultural and other products of any similar period in all 
history, is due primarily to the state of our foreign trade, 
ineluding unbalanced exchanges. 

The severe decline in exports (I am not referring to the 
shipments which went forward under old contracts last 
summer and fall) was the beginning of our business depres- 
sion here. I know of no other determining factor, though 
of course there are other causes which may have contribut- 
ed to the result to some extent. 

Our total exports for April, 1920, were approximately 
$673,000,000 as compared with $329,000,000 for April of 
this year, thus showing a decline of over fifty percent. 
The indications are that further severe declines will take 
place unless there is a material revival in business at an 
early date. - 
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While the and sinee, there has 


been a great deal of agitation and diseussion, in the news- 
trade and 


war was ln 


progress 


magazines, and at the meetings of 


papers, and 


financial associations, not only as to the necessity for 
maintaining and expanding our foreign trade, but also as 


to providing ways and means to this end, and particularly 
as to the methods of providing facilities for financing such 
business. 

It was freely predicted that America would assume the 


that New York 


ereatest international 


leadership in world trade, and would 


London as the world’s 


There was no lack of basis for the many 


supersede 
money market. 
optimistic predictions, which were so freely indulged in 
fact that we 


when one takes into consideration the possess 


} 


the greatest resources of 


financial any coun- 


material and 
try in the world. 

As a matter of fact, there seems to have been an utter 
leadership among our bankers generally in pro- 
for maintaining 


lack of 
viding the financial machinery necessary 


the foreign trade we now have, or of inereasing this trade 
If we can succeed in impressing this obvious 


the defi- 


n the future. 


truth upon the minds of those who may supply 


ciency, there is still hope of creating the leadership now so 
mperatively needed. 


The 


foreign 


manufacturer is econeerned with financing 


cottor 


trade in a direct beeause of the neeessity of 


his supply production, which under the present 


way 


exporting 
conditions, is rapidly increasing. He is also concerned, in- 
directly, in a most important way because his prosperity 
is dependent upon the general prosperity of our own coun- 
try, as this alone ean produce the buying power here to 


consume our manufactured goods. 

We cannot, under the present economie conditions, have 
general prosperity at home, as long as our surplus goods 
are glutting the home markets for lack of foreign buyers. 
You, as manufacturers, should have a peculiar interest 
in the question of financing our foreign trade for another 
manufactured goods 


reason. The sale and distribution of 


in world markets is highly competitive much more so, in 


fact, than raw materials and foodstuffs. This competition 
cannot be successfully met by you unless American facili- 
ties for financing the sale of your goods in the markets of 
the world are at least equal to the facilities afforded your 
competitors in other countries. It is not necessary, I am 
sure, to tell you that cotton manufacturers are vitally in- 
terested in maintaining and expanding our export trade at 
the present time, for the further reason that cotton manu- 
facturers and eotton producers are suffering perhaps more 


than any other classes today, as a result of the rapidly dis- 


appearing volume of our exports of cotton and cotton goods. 


The eredit necessary to foster and develop our foreign 


trade may be divided into two classes—long term credit 


and short term eredit. There is not, at the present time, 


an adequate supply of short time commercial credit, for 
export purposes. 

The larger banks in the Eastern centers are not at the 
present time, as a rule, taking on new accounts which in- 
volve the gathering of discount accommodations, even on 


short bills. 
market anywhere for the sale of such bills, except in the 


time Besides there seems to be no ready 


smallest volume. 

Recently there seems to have been more liberality upon 
the part of American banks, in opening credits here for 
responsible foreign banks, to enable them to provide pay- 
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ment in dollars for exports from this country under what 
is known as conformed-credits. These credits, however, are 
usually confined to short maturities and are available to 
only a few of the larger foreign banks. The facilities of 
this latter character cannot be said to be ample, or in any 
respect commensurate with the real demand, or comparable 
with similar facilities afforded by the banks of the more 
important European countries, particularly those in Lon- 
don. In eonsequence of this condition, there is not a broad 
free market here, where foreign bills of exchange of short 
maturities can be readily discounted, as has been the case 
in England, both before and sinee the War. 

It seems to me that the failure to provide an ample 
supply of short term credit of the kind I have been discus- 
sing is not due to lack of banking facilities for such pur- 
pose, but to a lack of knowledge and experience in handling 
the business, and a consequent timidity on the part of our 
bankers. 

Everybody admits that the peculiar conditions now pre- 
vailing in Europe growing out of the depreciation in ex- 
change, and the necessity of extending American credits 
in large volume demand not only short time commercial 
credits but also long time eredits for both commercial and 


reconstruction While our bankers and business 


purposes, 
men have agreed for two years or more that these long 
time eredits are an imperative necessity, it is regrettable to 
have to say that so far very little has been done to supply 
the need. About a year and a half ago Congress enacted 
the so-called Edge law, under the terms of which export 
banking corporations can be credited with power to extend 
long time eredits. It is generally admitted that if any con- 
siderable number of banks would organize under the terms 
of that Aet they would afford admirable facilities for the 


The character and purpose of 


granting of such credits. 
such banks have met with the almost unanimous approval 
of the bankers and business men of the country, but not- 
withstanding the great need for such facilities, only two 
banks of this character, with a total capital of nine million 
dollars, have been organized during the period of about 
a year and a half in which the law has been in force and, 
although all national banks and many state banks in ad- 
dition to individuals and business concerns are authorized 
to subseribe to stock therein. 

With one notable exception in the ease of organization 
of an Edge law bank in New Orleans, practically all of 
the foreign trade banks that have been organized in this 
country under state or national charters, since the war, are 
located in New York. It may be said to their credit that, 
although little may have been done in this country generally 
to organize our financial machinery to meet the exigencies 
of the present foreign trade situation, the principal con- 
tribution so far has been made by a few New York bank- 
ers. 

The establishment of Federal Banks in the 
South and West has contributed in a very large measure to 
the increase of commercial banking facilities, and one bene- 


Reserve 


ficial effect of this system was the distribution of banking 
reserves so that the banks of the South and West may 
participate directly in financing the sale and distribution 
of our products not only in domestic trade but in foreign 
trade as well. 

It may be said in passing that no complete solution of 
the problem now confronting the American business men 
and financiers of supplying permanent machinery for finane- 
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ing our foreign trade, can be found, until the American 
investor is educated to invest his surplus money in foreign 
securities such as the bonds of municipalities, public service, 
and industrial corporations. The suggestion recently made 
by Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., that a board market be estab- 
lished in America for the purchase and sale of foreign se- 
curities would, it seems to me, prove to be a step toward 
the accomplishment of the much to be desired result. 

Under ordinary conditions the objections urged to Gov- 
ernment participation in the activities of private business 
are so obvious as not to permit of reasonable discussion, 
but notwithstanding these arguments, it is evident that 
much may be said in the present emergency in favor of 
Government cooperation and encouragement in meeting the 
temporary necessities now existing in respect to the creation 
of eredits to stimulate our export trade. 

Those who favor Government cooperation and assistance 
in the establishment of credits to meet the present emergency 
make the further argument that there is now a political 
risk involved in lending to the nationals of foreign govern- 
ments, especially in the new countries recently set up by the 
signing of the Peace Treaty. They further contend that 
such political risks should not be assumed by private bank- 
ers and business men for the reason that the Government is 
the only power that can supervise and eliminate the political 
risks involved in such undertakings. It is further con- 
tended that it is necessary to have the Government, or some 
Government agency, cooperate in the scheme for the pur- 
pose of providing the element of stability needed to inspire 
confidence on the part of our exporters and bankers. 

It was this latter view which influenced Congress to enact 
the amendment to the War Finance Corporation Act, so 
as to provide for limited Government assistance to our 
export trade, for a limited period following the Armistice. 

Those who oppose the scheme present a number of 
reasons for their opposition. In the first place they say 
that the attitude of Congress and public opinion in this 
country at present time will probably be against such a 
form of Government intervention. It is also urged that if 
such a scheme should be created and fostered by the Govern- 
ment that it might at some time place the Government in an 
embarrassing position, in that it might be called upon to 
estimate the political and business risks with respect to the 
various countries involved, thereby putting the Govern- 
ment in the attitude of making invidious comparisons as 
between various friendly countries. After all, when it is 
remembered that all insurance is based upon the general 
principle of averaging the losses involved in a large num- 
ber of the particular hazards underwritten, and that rates 
are charged the assured upon this basis, it would seem 
that some mutual scheme, entered into between large groups 
of exporters and bankers, whereby the risk will be distribut- 
ed, not only as to the countries and the classes and charac- 
ter of business involved, but also as to the character and 
financial standing of borrowers, would be the most practical 
method of insuring the risks. ‘ 

There are large companies now in foreign lands which 
carry credit indemnity insurance against hazards in ex- 
port business and American exporters would have no trouble 
in obtaining such insurance of eredits in practically any 
country in the world by paying a reasonable premium there- 
for. It 1s unfortunate of course that American companies 
have not entered upon this field in some large way, but 
this is no doubt due to the fact that we again find ourselves 
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lacking in the knowledge and experience required for the 
suecessful handling of foreign trade. Many of our cotton 
exporters are insuring the risks in foreign companies at 
the present time. 

Just before the adjournment of Congress on March 4, 
1919, the War Finance Corporation Act was amended so 
as to authorize the making of advances not exceeding five 
years (a) to any person, firm, corporation or association 
engaged in exporting domestic products from the United 
States, or (b) to any bank, banker or trust company in 
the United States which had made advances for such pur- 
poses. The aggregate of the advances authorized under 
the act must not exceed at any one time one billion dollars. 
The amendment was for the purpose of meeting what was 
believed to be the then impending crisis in our foreign 
trade (which later developed) by stimulating our bankers 
and exporters to greater effort and courage in trying to 
expand our export trade to meet the expected depression 
in business caused by over-production in this country fol- 
lowing the highly stimulated period of the war. It was 
not intended to displace or compete with private enter- 
prise or to put the Government permanently in the export 
banking business, but was intended as an emergency meas- 
ure only to help our own industries over a trying period, 
to prevent business depression and unemployment, and 
generally to encourage and assist our bankers and exporters 
at what was believed to be the most opportune time, to ex- 
pand our foreign trade. One admirable feature of the 
scheme is that every dollar advanced must be spent for 
American commodities, 

From January 15, 1920 to May 10, 1920, the Corpora- 
tion approved advances in aid of American exports amount- 
ing to about sixty-nine million dollars, of which something 
over forty-six million was actually advanced. The ad- 
vances were made to assist in the exportation of cotton, 
grain, milk products, farming implements, cotton goods, 
railway equipment and other commodities, to England, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Switzerland, and other 
countries of Europe. In May, 1920, the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, by the terms of the Act, was ex-officio 
Chairman of the Board, passed a resolution suspending the 
making of further advances. On January 4, 1921, by 
joint resolution of Congress, the activities of the Corpora- 
tion in respect to making advances in aid of our foreign 
trade was revived. 

Recently the Corporation announced a plan for maki 
advances in aid of cotton exports, by which the Corpora- 
tion agreed to make advances upon any of the three fol- 
lowing plans: 

1. For prompt shipment against deferred payments. 

2. For future shipment within a reasonable time against 
either prompt or deferred payments after arrival in foreign 
countries where the commodities are under definite contract 
for sale. 

3. For prompt shipment to warehouses at foreign dis- 
tributing points, to be held there for account of American 
exporters and bankers for the purpose of distribution and 
marketing the same out of the warehouses. 

The facilities which have been worked out by the War 
Finance Corporation for financing cotton can and will be 
made available to assist in the exportation of other domes- 
tie products, including manufactured cotton goods, in which 
your association is so directly interested. 
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One thing is certain, and that is that there can be no 
substantial restoration of the buying power of our foreign 
customers until their productive capacity is restored, and 
this cannot be restored until the people of the various coun- 
tries lately at war resume their normal activities in agri- 
culture and industry generally. Every motive of self in- 
terest and business sagacity, therefore, should impel us 
to provide the raw materials and manufactured products 
which are now so desperately needed to restore and stabil- 
ize their social and economic conditions, 

In conclusion, let me say that if the manufacturers, ex- 
porters and bankers of America will demonstrate the same 
degree of initiative and business courage in dealing with 
the present situation as they evidenced during the war, in 
solving the serious problems then presented, there can be 
no doubt but that they will finally be able to accomplish 
the task of creating and maintaining markets for the prod- 
ucts of our fields, our mines and our factories, in every 
eountry in the world, 

The next address on the program was by Dr. Thomas 
S. Adams, Chief Eeonomist of the Treasury Department 
at Washington, who discussed 

Federal Tax Regulations. 

In taking up his subject Dr. Adams said he would dis- 
cuss only two aspects of the main subject—depreciation 
and inventory. 

The question of what legally constitutes depreciation in 
the activities of the treasury department and what per- 
centage of this should be deducted annually seems to be 
one of the questions attracting a considerable amount of 
attention in the public mind, continued the speaker. As 
an illustration of this he cited the personal tax return of a 
school teacher that carried a deduction for depreciation. 
When this matter was taken up by the Department, with 
a request for an explanation, it came back promptly— 
“One old maid one year older.” 

The speaker pointed out that as a rule the tax payer 
had deducted insufficient depreciation in the past and that 
the Department, through foree of cireumstances, is now 
engaged in clearing up the returns for a number of years 
at the same time; income tax returns are involved, but ex- 


cess income tax profits are also involved. “The more de- 


preciation you have taken in the past,” he declared. “the 


less in- 
profits 


less invested capital you have, and_ the 


capital you have the less your excess 


There has been then some effort on the part of 


vested 
tax. 

tax officials, and it has been rather widely resented, to 
question the sufficiency of the depreciation claimed by tax- 
payers in prior years; and to meet that situation an an- 
nouncement has gone forth from the Treasury which reads 
about to this effect—that the depreciation which a taxpayer 
in past years, particularly pre-war years, has taken, is not 
to be disturbed except upon affirmative evidence that an 
insufficient amount of depreciation was taken at that time. 
It has been exceedingly difficult to get that understanding 
into the minds of all the revenue agents. They are accustom- 
ed to thinking of depreciation in terms of ordinary rates— 
four per cent. for this kind of building, or two per cent. 
or five per cent. for this type of machine, and so on. And 
in attempting to check up the accounts of past years, they 
are inclined offhand to apply this average or usual rate 
to the book value of the asset; and if the taxpayer has not 
taken that much, to perhaps insist that he has not taken 


enough. 
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“T personally feel—and I think the Department feels— 
that the prior depreciation taken in those years is not to 
be disturbed unless there is affirmative evidence that it is 
wrong.” 

“Another question which has been under discussion in 
connection with depreciation is the question of the effects 
of night work and night shifts,” continued Dr. Adams. It 
is very difficult to deal with this. Obviously, we must deal 
with it by more or less simple general rules. On the other 
hand, the problem is not at all simple. Night work may 
prove very exhausting, may result in great wear and tear, 
or it may not. The constancy of night work varies greatly 
from time to time, You are running shifts, full shifts, all 
the night, or only part of the night; all the time, or only 
part of the time. Theoretically, I believe the sound rule 
with respect to this night work would bring you ‘back to a 
very difficult judgment as to the length of time it had 
resulted in diminishing the life of the asset—the machine. 
Practically, the Department has adopted a general working 
rule, that the taxpayer may take 1% times the ordinary 
depreciation. That is the working rule of the Department 
for the present time, though it rests on no formal regula- 
There has been some disposition to question the jus- 
A manufacturer may give unusual care 
to his machinery. Night work may result in excess wear 
and tear, or it may not. But I am inclined to think that 
this rule is too rigid in particular applications and that the 
taxpayer is entitled to double the ordinary depreciation 
ratio where night work is excessive. 

Taking up the question of inventory, Dr. Adams pointed 
out that for many years the Department allowed inventories 
to be taken only on the rigid basis of cost. But at the end 
of 1917, at the urgent request of the advisory tax board, 
this rule was relaxed. The speaker then outlined the 
history of the “Cost or market, whichever is lower” ruling 
and pointed out the wisdom that lies behind old established 
trade practices, 

This cost or market method was continued, declared 
the speaker, until recently there arose a demand for a third 
and still more liberal ruling because of the abnormal con- 
ditions then prevailing. Under this ruling they might in- 
ventory in accordance with actual cost, or in accordance 
with market—meaning by that replacement market, if low- 
er; or they might even substitute a third basis upon the 
actual sales of the taxpayers. “From the standpoint of 
accountancy, from the standpoint of what has been done 
in the past, from the standpoint of what is done in other 
nations, that is a very liberal attitude on the part of the 
Government, a very wise, and I think, sound attitude,” 
declared Dr. Adams, “Already it has been subjected, how- 
ever, to some eriticism, and certain industries are asking 
not only that the taxpayer be permitted to substitute his 
sales for cost or market, if his sales happen to be below 
his market as purchaser, but they are asking that a cer- 
tain percentage representing the normal profit, or as it is 
known in retail trade, the average mark-up, may be deduct- 
ed from the sales price in order to get the inventory basis. 
In other words, if you manufacture a piece of goods, and 
it costs you 40 cents a pound, actually costs you 40 cents 
a pound, and if its re-duplication or replacement cost at 
the present time would be 30 cents, and if you were actually 
selling some of it under the present abnormal conditions 
at 25 cents, and you have a large stock on hand at the end 
of the year, that you shall be given a fourth and even 


tion. 
tice of that rule. 
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more liberal option. You have the option already now 
of inventorying either at 40 or 30 or 25, as you like, but the 
further request is that you be allowed to take off of the 25 
or 30 or 15 per cent. which represents your average normal 
profit, and inventory on that basis.” 

Another basis for inventorying stock in process, and 
frequently finished stock also, observed the speaker, is on 
the basis of so much per spindle. It shows itself in other 
industries in the attempt to carry raw material, and par- 
tially finished material at a fixed sum, almost always much 
below its cost, almost always much below its market value. 
The matter was investigated very carefully by the treasury 
department and it was concluded it couldn’t be done because 
it wasn’t done except sporadically in a very few trades. In 
the second place, it would be obviously unfair to other 
industries. And in the third place, it is a system which 
breaks down under a falling market. The whole logic 
assumes fixity of cost or value. 

“The method actually followed by the Department at 
the present time in taking the inventories of stock in pro- 
cess and finished stock in particular, is, first of all to 
ascertain as nearly as possible the actual cost of it,” con- 
tinued Dr. Adams. “When that has been ascertained, you 
have the option, which every other taxpayer has, of sub- 
stituting for that actual cost, present replacement costs, 
replacing for the labor costs which were actually made in 
the production of those goods. Ascertain the labor cost on 
the rates prevailing at the end of the taxable year, replac- 
ing for your actual material costs the costs of material at 
the close of the year, and replacing for an average period, 
some period based upon later figures.” But, the speaker 
pointed out, unless the materials can be absolutely identi- 
fied, the Department is inventorying them at the prices which 
prevailed when the last materials were bought. 


In concluding, Dr. Adams declared that the biggest 
single reform that could be achieved in this connection, that 
would take care indirectly of many perplexities of deprecia- 
tion and inventory, would be the permission to absorb the 
losses of one year from the profits of other years; to car- 
ry on net losses. See that Congress does not omit that from 
the next revision of the tax law, he advised. Also take 
into account that tax gathering is not a pleasant job; al- 
though the men who carry it on try to be reasonable. The 
problems they meet are infinitely difficult problems. The 
wants of the taxpayer change from day to day or from 
period to period; what he wants today is, in his opinion, 
wrong tomorrow. But try to be guided by these men, who 
are really, though~possibly you may not know it, trying to 
accommodate the tax law to the necessities of your business. 
Also feel particularly free as an organization to suggest to 
the Department better methods of doing these very nu 
portant things. The doors of the treasury department are 
always open and committees from this .ssocintion always 
welcome. 

The next speaker on the program was W, G. Sirrine of 
Greenville, S. C., who outlined the 

Textile Products Show 
that opens its doors on October 6 and continues for a week. 
A full account of this show was published in April Corron. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sirrine’s remarks, on a motion 
by J. D. Hammett, the association endorsed the work un- 
dertaken by the promoters of the Show. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the second ses- 
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sion, the Board of Governors convened in executive ses- 
sion. 
Silver Jubilee Banquet. 

The banquet, which was held in the Grand Ball Room 
at the Bellevue, was perhaps the largest in the association’s 
history. President Allen F. Johnson presided and introduc- 
ed Stuart W. Cramer who acted as toastmaster. 

The first speaker of the evening was R. M. Miller, Jr., 
of Charlotte, who outlined the history of the association 
and the work it had accomplished in the 25 years of its 
existence. 

The second speaker was T. Ashby Blythe of Philadel- 
phia, who presented President Johnson with a silver mount- 
ed gavel in behalf of the Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Mereh- 
ants Association. 

President Johnson, in accepting the gavel for the Asso- 
ciation, responded appropriately. 

The formal speakers at the banquet were Magnus W. 
Alexander, head of the National Industrial Conference 
Board of New York and Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, United 
State Senator from Alabama. 

Final Session. 

The final session was called to order by President John- 
son at 10:30 o’clock on Saturday morning. Calling upon 
Past President J. D. Hammett to preside, President John- 
son then delivered the 


President’s Address 
which was as follows: 

On the oceasion of our Silver Jubilee a brief review of 
the history of our association will be in order. 

Historical sketch. Between 1890 and 1900 con- 
siderable impetus was given to the building of 
cotton mills in the South and in 1897 the total 
spindleage amounted to 3,250,000 as against 1,570,- 
000 in 1890, an increase of 1,680,000 for the period. 
This rapid increase in the industry brought about the neces- 
sity for a textile association and on May 15, 1897, a 
group of prominent and influential manufacturers of North 
and South Carolina met in Charlotte. From this conference 
sprang the old Southern Cotton Spinners Association. 
Among those attending this meeting were Col. R. S. Rein- 
hardt, D. A. Tompkins, Col. J. T. Anthony, A. P. Rhyne, 
J. H. MeAden, George E. Wilson, R. J. Stough, R. B. 
Miller, Ceasar Cone, W. C. Heath, A. M. Price, P. M. 
Brown, R. R. Ray, John C. Rankin, D. M. Carpenter, A. A. 
Shuford, D. R. Julian, A. C. Miller and George B. Hiss— 
all names that have been long conspicuously identified with 
the industry in the South. Col. J. T. Anthony was elected 
president and George B. Hiss secretary. At the meeting 
the following committees were appointed: “Committee 
on permanent organization,” “Committee on freight rates,” 
“Committee on cancellation of orders and reduction of 
commissions” and “Committee on curtailment of production 
of warps and other yarns.” These committees indicate 
some of the purposes of the organization and all might 
be operative under 1921 conditions, except the Committee 
on Curtailment of Production for then the Sherman anti- 
trust law was not on the statute books; also it might be 
noted that Committees on Cancellation of Contracts has 
not yet completed its work. 

At a subsequent meeting on the same day (May 15, 
1897) the Committee on Organization nominated the fol- 
lowing officers who were unanimously elected: Col. J. T. 


a 
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Anthony, Charlotte, President; A. P. Rhyne, Mount Holly, 
N. C., Vice-president, and George B. Hiss, Charlotte, See- 
retary-Treasurer. It is worthy of note that all of these 
officers are still living and are honored members of this 
Association today. A board of Governors was chosen con- 
the officers above mentioned and Messrs. A. S. 
M. Brown, R. J. Stough, A. M. Price, R. S. 


Julian. 


sisting of 
Shuford, P. 
Reinhardt and D. R. 

The 


to the preamble of the constitution, was “to inerease in- 


primary function of the Association, according 


tercourse of southern cotton manufacturers with one an- 
other and to assist in eliminating evils of manufacturing 
interests both in relation of the mills to each other and 
the commission houses with which they deal.” 

One of the first resolutions adopted by the Association 
was “Resolved, that this Association is in no sense antag- 
onistic to commission men and that its efforts shall be to 
eliminate faults of the trade and not to fight any person 
or persons.” : 

The Association grew in usefulness and numbers from 
the start and in 1900 had increased from 40 to 154 members, 
By 1903, 
the organization had expanded to such proportions that a 
Col. R. S. 


with nearly all the southern states represented. 


committee of which Reinhardt was chairman 


reported in favor of incorporating under the laws of the 
State of North Carolina and of changing the name to “The 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association.” A resolu- 
tion to this effect was adopted on July 15, 1903, and the 
by-laws were amended to conform thereto.~ At the same 
time a new by-law was added, setting forth the function of 
the organization to be “to assist in the diffusion of informa- 
tion and in broadening our knowledge of our possibilities 
of successful and profitable cotton manufacturing.” 

With the incorporation of the Association and the change 
of name, we entered 


upon a eareer of increased activity, 


harmony of purpose and usefulness to the industry. To- 
day, we have more than 1,000 members and represent ap- 
%0C,, of 


proximately the spindles of the southern cotton 


manufacturing states. This Association has been an im- 
portant factor in the amazing development of cotton mills 
in the southern states during the last quarter of a century. 
3,250,000 


1921 to 15,493,365 spindles, an inerease of 


The spindles which in 1897 had numbered only 
increased by 
12,243,365 or more than 377% in a period of 24 years. All 
other States in the union combined during the same period 
increased from 13,900,000 in 1897 to 20,619,642 in 1921, an 
increase of 6,719,642 or approximately 48%. 

The following gentlemen have served as presidents of 
this organization sinee its formation: 

*T. J. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C. 
D. A. 
Dr. J. 


George B. 


Tompkins, Charlotte, N. 
H. MeAden, Charlotte, N. 
Hiss, Charlotte, N. 
W. C. Heath, Monroe, N. C. 

R. S. Reinhardt, Lincolnton, N. C. 
R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur H. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass. 
S. B. Tanner, Charlotte, N. C. 
T. H. Rennie, Pell City, Ala. 

Lewis W. Parker, Greenville, S. C. 
D. ¥. 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, S. C. 
W. A. Erwin, Duram, N. C. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. 


1899-1901 
1902 


1904 


1909 
1910 
1911 


Cooper, Henderson, N. C. 
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T. I. Hickman, Augusta, Ga. 

Seott Maxwell, Cordova, Ala. 

John A. Law, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga. 

Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, N. C. 

James D. Hammett, Anderson, §S. C. 

Allen F. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Three secretary-treasurers have served the Association 
for the period, George B. Hiss, for five years; C. B. Bry- 
ant, for sixteen years and W. D. Adams for four years. 
Much of our success has been due to their energy and 
ability. 

A desire to serve the best interests of the cotton textile 
industry, irrespective of sectional or partisan considera- 
tion, gave rise in 1917 to “The National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers” composed of fourteen members 
selected equally from the two Associations. This body can 
speak with authority for the entire industry in matters 
of national concern and common interest. 

During the World War this council was most active and 
cooperated to the fullest extent with the War Industries 
Board in securing a supply of fabrics for the Army and 
Navy and in all other ways possible. 

At the time of our annual meeting last year, although 
certain clouds had appeared on the horizon, no one antici- 
pated the eventful disturbances we have experienced dur- 
ing the past months. While all knew that war 
prices could not continue indefinitely, it was hoped, and 


twelve 


rather expected, that liquidation when it came would be 
gradual and extent over a period of years—that the de- 
cline when it came would be an “orderly retreat” and not 
a “rout.” The publie made an attack, a buyers strike was 
called, and the subsequent retreat can hardly be described 
Never before have prices declined so rapidly 
Never before have our financial institu- 


as orderly. 
and extensively. 
tions been subjected to such a strain, and our industries to 
such perplexing and disturbing problems. Our banks, 
however, backed by the Federal Reserve Banking System 
have stood the test and aided us through a period of reac- 
tion, contraction, hesitation and cancellation without serious 
casualties. In taking stock today, we have reason to be- 
lieve the worst is over and that while there are some fur- 
their adjustment yet to be made, there is a better financial 
condition, easier money, and other assurances of a return to 
normal conditions with greater opportunities for the future. 
The last year has demonstrated that history repeats 
itself, and that every big war brings with it a period of 
inflation and extravagance in personal, business and govern- 
mental affairs, followed by a period of depression and econ- 
omy. From the lesson of the past two years, we must 
have learned much which will stand us in good stead dur- 
ing the years to come. From these experiences we should 
have learned: 
THE 
lst: That we must realize the importance of conserv- 


NECESSITY FOR CONSERVATION. 


ing our resourees—of maintaining at all times a working 


capital commensurate with the volume of business and in 
proportion to the commercial risks incident to that business. 

With the cotton goods manufacturer the commercial risk 
is eliminated, or practically so, by “hedging” the differences 
While we have protected our- 


between purchases and sales. 
selves against losses on account of a fluctuating market, we 
are sometimes asked to take losses in a declining market 
after our product has been sold and in some cases delivered ; 
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losses which purchasers should have “hedged” against or 

take themselves. It is therefore unjust to expect the mill 

to serve as a “bumper” in a train of cancellations. 
CONTRACTS MUST BE KEPT. 

2nd: That there has grown up in the cotton goods trade 
a tendency to utterly disregard the sacredness of a contract, 
and to cancel when it is to the buyer’s interest to do so. 
While this evil had its inception in dealing with morally 
and financially irresponsible individuals and firms, it has 
now grown to inelude a too large number of the users of 
our product. Some continue to take delivery against a 
contract as long as it is to their interest to do so, but when 
the market begins to decline they immediately look for 
technical imperfections and variations, which are used as an 
excuse for cancellation. This vicious practice has crept 
into the trade to such an extent that it calls for immediate 
and if necessary radical measures. That we ourselves are 
in part at fault for the continuance of such practices, was 
forcibly asserted by Mr. James S. Alexander, president 
of the New York National Bank of Commerce, in his recent 
address before the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, at Boston. Mr. Alexander said in part: 

“Over a long period of years there has grown up ac- 
cepted standards of commercial conduct that naturally weak- 
ens the business structure. Notable among these are cus- 
toms that made easy a large percentage of the cancellations 
that characterized the business reaction. The responsibility 
for this does not rest entirely on the buyer. Usage in 
many lines of business contemplated that a contract of 
purchase was not binding if it became expedient to break it. 
It will materially strengthen the business structure if it 
becomes the tradition of trade that contracts are made to 
stand by. A more serious token of moral weakness in our 
business structure was the cancellations of contracts which 
constituted’ an absolute breach of faith; contracts that 
were binding both in the letter of the bond and in the cus- 
tom of the trade. Business is seriously retarded today by 
the unwillingness of manufacturers to accept orders for 
distant deliveries through fear of cancellations, should a 
further drop in price come. The temper of business and 
the accepted methods of conducting it, should be such 
that we shall never again witness such wholesale repudia- 
tion of business obligations. The maintenance of personal 
factors of strength and the correction of elements of weak- 
ness in the conduct of business, is as important as main- 
tenance of sound credit currency and banking conditions. 
These corrections cannot come through the study of figures 
—they must come from building up a higher consciousness 
of personal responsibilities.” 

This note of warning from so eminent an authority ap- 
plies to, and no doubt was intended for, southern as well as 
New England manufacturers. That a remedy must be ap- 
plied there is no question, and that remedy must come from 
the seller and not from the buyer. Some selling agents 
are awakening lo the injustice of this evil as shewn by their 
refusal to cancel and their appearance in court to protect 
the interest of the mill. I commend this important ques- 
tion to the thoughtful consideration of our Association, and 
to the several State Associations as well. I hope that 
remedial measures will be found. For your consideration 
I would suggest : 

“A” That selling agents or sales departments check all 
orders more carefully and extend credit on a basis of moral 
as well as financial responsibility, and that no eredit be 
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given any firm or individual who has repudiated a contract 
for no other reason than a declining market. 

“B” That the custom of making contracts for delivery 
extending over a long period at a fixed price be discontinued 
whenever possible. When it is desirable for a purchaser 
to protect his source of supply for some months ahead, 
let the mill enter into an agreement to reserve a given 
number of looms or spindles sufficient to produce the de- 
sired amount of customers’ requirements at an agreed dif- 
ferential over cotton. Under this arrangement the purchaser 
would be assured of his cloth or yarn and the mill could 
buy in the cotton and fix the price on an agreed day during 
month preceding month of delivery. Likewise, the mill 
would be assured of orders for steady operation of machin- 
ery and could contract for its requirements of cotton on a 
“eall basis”—the cotton to be “called” and price fixed on 
date agreed upon with the customer. This plan of buy- 
ing cotton by mills has come more and more into vogue 
during the past few years and it is quite satisfactory to 
cotton merchants and to the mills, and if it could be 
made operative between mills and buyers of textiles it 
should prove equally satisfactory. This plan would effect 
economies in overhead costs by reducing carrying charges 
which would benefit both buyer and seller, avoid specula- 
tion, reduce commercial risks and be an influence to stabilize 
the cotton market. 

DANGER OF INEFFICIENCY AND WASTE. 

When the history of the period of inflation and high 
prices is written, the prime reason we believe will be as- 
eribed to taxation, and second to inefficiency and waste. 
Waste, as we think of it in cotton mill terms, is to a large 
extent the result of inefficiency and can be reduced by 
the introduction of more scientific methods. Waste in 
handling and working cotton is started by the farmer, and 
continued by everyone who handles it in transit to the mills 
and to some extent through all processes of manufacture. 
In this connection, I would suggest that the tentative sub- 
scriptions which the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers have made for research work, could be put to no 
better use than in a study of the loss between the picking 
and ginning of cotton. It is a fact not known by farmers, 
nor appreciated by our Agricu§tural Départment, that 
cotton fibers will continue to grow in length and strength 
after being picked, and if left on the seed for a few. weeks 
after picking the lint yield will increase from six to ten 
percent. In other words, nearly a million bales could be 
added to the average crop, with practically no additional 
expense, and the grade and staple improved at the same 
time. Too much thought cannot be given to the reduction 
of waste, and the proper utilization of the waste neces- 
sarily made. Considerable research work is now being 
done to improve processes and reduce waste, and this must 
“carry on” if we expect to continue to grow and hold our 
share of the world’s markets. 

No progressive manufacturer should withhold his hearty 
cooperation from established textile schools and research 
laboratories. At the present time scientific articles by re- 
search investigators are appearing in leading textile publica- 
tions which contain most valuable information. Future 
developments are hard to prophesy, but my belief is that 
stern necessities will foree us to make advances in our 
industry, and that we shall again be able to compete in the 
world markets by improved methods and machinery, ete. 
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LABOR. 

Your President last year (Mr. James D. Hammett) in 
his annual address, discussed labor and its relations to 
capital on the one hand, and the public on the other, and 
ealled your attention to dangerous tendencies on the part 
leaders of labor. Since that time the public 
and the courts have had occasion to take a hand in the 
the extremes to which labor has 
The problem of the day confronting us is the cost 
and efficiency of labor as applied to all industries. Please 
let me say that all that is being said on this subject is not 
applicable to cotton mill workers. In my opinion, they 
have come as near giving “a full day’s work for a full 


of certain 
correction of some of 
gone. 


day’s pay” as any class of workers in any section of the 
globe. When the reaction came and it was necessary to 
reduce costs or close down the mills, they displayed a fine 
spirit and good judgment in meeting the situation, and in 
some instances voluntarily voted a reduction in their own 
pay. All this is appreciated by the managers and should 
be remembered. When the textile markets have been right- 
ed and are again on a basis to show a profit, revisions up- 
ward should and will be made to make correction where 
the pendulum has swung too far. 

The trouble with business today is that the process of 
liquidation has not been completed. Farm products have 
been marked down to practically a pre-war level, and the 
farmer will carry more than his share of the burden until 
there is an equivalent reduction in the price of products 
which they as consumers buy. In the meantime, the indus- 
tries serving the farmer, and the labor in those industries, 
are enjoying advantages through the lower cost of farm 
products and food at the expense of the farmer, to what- 
ever extent their prices and wages are above a normal 
parity. If, normally, twenty pounds of cotton will buy a 
pair of shoes and it now requires forty, there will be fewer 
If, normally, a bale of cotton or 50 
bushels of wheat bought a farm wagon, and it now re- 
quires twice that amount, the old wagon will be made to 
do and the wagon factory is put on short time or clox 
down. 

Liquidation has started and will sooner or later reach all 
It is inevitable that all must get back to normal 
conditions, including the railroads. The forees behind this 
movement, the forees which are taking away from labor 


shoes made and sold. 


industries. 


the premiums or bonus which war conditions brought about, 
were not set in motion by any man or group of men. They 
are inevitable and a part of the process of getting back 
to normal. The price of an article is not fixed by the 
sales department or the cost department, but by the public, 
and recently prices at which the people have been willing 
to buy have been below the cost of manufacture. As the 
cost of an article is so largely made up of the cost of 
labor in that article, and as the public fixes the price at 
which it must be manufactured and sold, so the public 
fixes the prices of labor. The cost of labor is the chief 
factor in-the cost of living, and any class or eraft which 
refuses to sell its labor for what it will bring in the form 
of commodities, rather than in dollars, is setting itself 
up as a preferred class among other workers. At the pres- 
ent time, the railroad workers are in this preferred class, 
and all other workers are paying tribute to them in the 
form of advanced freight rates. That the public is taking 
a hand to correct this is shown by the increasing number of 
idle cars and railroad workers. 
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As we served our country by doing our part in the 
winning of the world war, let us now make equal effort 
in winning the world peace. This ean only be done through 
united, constructive effort on the part of all workers, 
whether in tilling the soil, working in an accounting room or 
in an industrial plant. We have the advantage of being 
the most integrated nation on earth, in that we have all 
the necessary natural resources, ample capital and a citizen- 
ship which has always led in industry and productive abili- 
ty. With these three essentials, a proper attention to the 
arts and sciences, and a tolerant recognition of the rights 
and interests of all, America will retain her supremacy 
as the greatest of all nations in the world. 

As President Johnson closed his address the presiding 
officer, Mr. Hammett expressed his regret that more of 
the membership were not present to hear it and expressed 
the opinion that the address of the president in future 
meetings should be given an earlier place on the program. 

Past President IT. H. Rennie then stepped forward and 
with a few well chosen words presented President Johnson 
with the association medal to the retiring president, to 
which President Johnson made a graceful reply, in whieh 
he paid tribute to Stuart Cramer and Secretary Adams for 
their helpful cooperation during his term of service. 

At this juncture Mr. Cramer arose to remark that Presi- 
dent Johnson could make men work harder and find more 
things for them to do than any man he ever saw. 

President Johnson then resumed the chair and an- 
nounced that the next feature on the program would be 
the report of the secretary and treasurer. This report was 
read and ordered filed. 

Then came the report of the standing committees. The 
first report to be read was that of the Traffic Committee, 
which was presented by George W. Forrester of Atlanta. 
In commenting on the railroad situation, Mr. Forrester 


said: 


Transportation. 


Probably no part of your business is of more im- 


portance than that of transportation. Government control 
inereased transportation charges about two and one half 
billion dollars, about one and one quarter billion of which 
acerued to labor. Present railway rates are too high; yet 
the corporate income of the railroads for 1920 represented 
only one third of one per cent on the investment as valued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have a 
situation where railway earnings are too low and railway 
charges too high. The Adamson eight-hour law, the rate 
raises due to Federal control, the attempt without intel- 
ligent diserimination to adjust railway employees wages, 
the disguised efforts in the Transportation Act of 1920 
to guarantee income and the step taken in that Act to 
end competition, are combined causes of the present situa- 
tion. It is apparent that real relief can come only through 
radical changes in the Transportation Act of 1920. The 
guarantee of income should be repealed and the enormous 
inereases in cost of operation, resulting from Federal 
Control, should be greatly reduced. 

Congress has awarded the railroads a return of 5% 
per cent, The Commission has fixed rate levels that are 
supposed to meet that award. It is a fact, as we all 
know, that no such earnings have accrued to the railroads, 
therefore, the time is most opportune to appeal to the 
Commission for a general reduction in rates. 

(Continued on page 700.) 
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The Practical Technic of Mule Spinning 


BY 


ARTHUR 


L. BURTON. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. ) 


Mule Re-setting. 

In closing up this treatise on ecopping it will not be 
amiss to give some information on mule alignment because 
one affects the other to a great extent. It would be well 
for the manufacturer to insist upon having the building 
mechanisms overhauled when the mules are re-set, as it 
pays for itself bounteously, many times over. New cop- 
ping plates or rails (spares) should be on hand before the 
fitter starts in so there will be little loss of time when he 
begins work. A cursory examination should be made by 
the overseer before the fitter begins work at which time he 
can make notes approximating his requirements in the way 
of spare parts, which he ean then submit to his superior in 
the form of a requisition and a statement covering his needs. 

The first thing to do when aligning a mule is to remove 
all leather top rolls. Run the mule half way out, knocking 
off the belts. Remove the front line of steel rolls at every 
neck, or every other neck. Scour all steel rolls thoroughly. 
Let off all draw bands. Turn attention to the carriage now 
and chalk mark each top door and back door with numbers, 
so that after being all piled up in back of the mule there 
will be no difficulty in replacing them when the time comes, 
Cut off all spindle bands. Remove all eylinders from the 
Send all cylinders needing repairing 
into the machine shop for repairs and balancing. Have 
The floor now 


carriage carefully. 
the mule carriage thoroughly scoured out. 
being swept clean, it is ready to begin the work of leveling 
up. 

head- 


Uncouple the roller beam at both sides of the 


stock, then test the mule head for level both ways. Rais« 
each side or one side as may be necessary with hand screw 
jacks, first loosening off the long bolts, or lag serews hold- 
ing the headstock to the floor. 
and tightening up the bolts or lag 


After leveling the headstock 
the 


We are now ready to 


screws to floor, 


e sure the packing js tight all over. 
level up the mule ends. Some fitters use eye measure- 
ments only, bending down so that the eye covers the top 
face of the mule-end and then look over to the mule head 
to eateh the glint or gloss on the top face of the mule head 
frame. Or sometimes he will look clear to the mule end at 


the other end of mule. This is not good policy. 


Get two brackets made similar to Fig. 19. It will be 
oted that they are adjustable. Couple up the roller beam 
at the headstock, and place one bracket on top of the roller 
near the headstock, Then place the other bracket 


hneam 
12 feet away, and nearer the mule end. Now place a long 


(Before starting to do this, be sure 


straight edge on top. 
oth brackets are adjusted exactly alike and the measure- 
Then alter the adjustment bracket nearest 


Now take the ad- 


nents noted). 
the mule end until the level says o k. 
justment bracket from the headstock and move it nearer 
the mule end 24 feet, leaving the other bracket where it 
Then adjust the bracket nearest the mule end until 
the level says o k, and so on, moving each alternate bracket 


nearer the mule end until you have reached there, at which 


was, 


time you will have an exact amount of measurement at 
your disposal for raising or lowering the mule end. This 


is an accurate way and cannot fail. The difference in the 


height of the adjustment bracket at the mule end and its 
height at the headstock shows the amount necessary to raise 
or lower the mule end. 

After raising, or lowering, the mule end according to 


requirements, fasten securely, and run a line from one end 


of the mule to the other in the front roller stands. This 
line must be reasonably tight, and should be good silk or 
fish line. Get two small blocks of wood to fit the roller 
stand at each end of the mule, and lay the line exactly in 
Now go to mule head and see if the line is 
If not, then one 


far 


the center. 
exactly in the center of the stands there. 
or both of the mule ends are too far forward or 
back. 


ends, and move backwards or forwards as required until 


too 


Loosen up the lag screws holding down the mule 


the line is exactly in the center of the stands at the head- 


stock, as well as the mule ends. Then fasten lag screws 


again securely for the last time. 


The mule head and mule ends are now adjusted for 





FIG. 19 


BENT TO SHAPE... 2—WoopD 
(1) For AD 


Wroucut Iron BASE. 


Wina Screw. 4 
level, height and parallelism. 
again see that the line in the stands is drawn up very tight, 


so that little sag exists in the line at the center, then adjust 


SLot IN USTMENT. 


Now turn to the roller beam; 


the stands with the line for a center. It may be necessary 
to take the lag serews out of some of the sampsons and 
move them forwards or backwards in order to get the center 
of the stand directly under the'line. After having adjusted 
all the sampsons to cover the requirements, see that they 
are fastened securely. 

Then take the adjustment brackets, Fig. 19, as before, 
but using a shorter straight edge this time, say six feet 
long, and start leveling up the roller beam, working from 
mule head to mule end, raising or lowering the sampsons as 
In this case it is the sampsons which must be 


required. 
In the previous 


raised or lowered to get roller beam level. 
case when we used the adjustment brackets, straight edge 
and level, it was the adjustment brackets we raised or low- 


ered in order to get an accurate measurement of fall or 
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raise tor mule ends. Atte r having vone a l over the roller 


beam carefully with the straight edge and level, we are 


now read: give it the final touch from the line. 


Do not make the mistake of considering the front line 


of stands exactly in level and line, because the roller beam 


is absolute ly level. Ta ce out the bloeks in the end stands 


a e mule end supporting the line, and put ip thin sheets 


paper, just enough so that a clearance can be seen under 


the line, of say 1/16 inch in the stand nearest the mule end. 


Be sure to have the line 


very tight. Then place a similar 


sheet of paper in the mule head stands. Tie a spin lle band 
frame of the mule head or quadrant band, and 


Tight 


downwards in the center of the 


aroul d the 
adjustment line. en it up, pulling the adjust 


head stock. This 


the paper packing just 


Make 


+ 


place d in tne 


neadstoek 


that all is elear of the line. Now 


sure 


aving an assistant or helper at the back 


with his wrench and rising bar ready) and ex- 
clearance under the line at each stand. Raise or 


ehtly as may be necessary. 


ever so sli 


sampsons 


e roller stands this way two or three times until 


then fasten the bolts in all the sampsons 


e headstock, ule ends, roller beam and stands are 


all finished, and we ean turn our attention to the ear- 


nd settisgs, after replacing the front line of steel 


rolls. If the mill is old, or the mules are old, and have 


been more or less used up, care in every respect must be 


accorded the First 


Level up the tracks or slides. 
turn. This 
A bad feature 


carriage has to be 


earriage. 


measure the distance of each track jn gives 


t 


an idea whether a track needs raising or not. 


in some mills is the uneven distance the 


raised on different spiders over the earriage wheels, due 


to carelessness in down slides in the first place, 


putting 


therefore be sure all tracks are somewhere near alike in 


from the roller beam. A small amount of, 


their distance 
S: 1% inch doe iatter +h, beeause this is easily 
ay, s Inch does not matter much, because this Is easily 


adjusted in the final topping of the earriage witli the rising 


screws on the spiders. But it is the 4% ineh or even 1 ineh 


or more in difference in the height of the tracks that make 


1 mule earriage look bad when running. 
Having adjusted all tracks for height, level and parallel- 


ism, we can now turn our attention to the leveling and 


straightening of the carriage. See that all couplings and 


bolts are tight. Get a level, and see how it looks when 


placed on the carriage cross section at the mule head. 


Place a small piece of packing under either end of the 


level, as may be necessary until the level is exactly centered. 
Then take both level and packing to the next cross section 
in the earriage over the carriage wheel first from the head- 
: 

head- 


Place the level and packing just as at the 


then raise the earriage on the spider until level, or 


sto k. 
stoe! 
it may be necessary to lower it, or raise it at the back and 


lower it at the front, or vice versa. Go over each carriage 


the same way, until all the mule carriage is level. 
Make a gauge to 


wheel 1! 
Go over the carriage twice to make sure. 
fit between the top and bottom of the spindle rail, and 
even. (This happens on old type mules 


make them all 


principally). If this is not done the tubes will not set 
evenly on the spindles. 

Now 
pieces of board, bore a hole in one end, and cut a slot in 
the other, bolt through the hole to the ends where the end 
faller stands belong and place the line in thie slot. Tighten 


the line and measure from the line to the carriage at several 


run a line in front of the earriage. Get two 
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places and note the variations. Make use of the diagonal 
rods to straighten the carriage, but be sure to leave them 
tight. 

Then measure from the front roll to the spindle tip at 
If the 


carriage does not measure the same, or very nearly the 


the headstock, and do the same at the mule ends. 


same, say to within 1 inch, then loosen up the bolts in the 
carriage square, and make use of the tie rods connecting 
the earriage and square. After adjusting these to satisfac- 
tion, fasten all bolts securely. 

Now 
the sampsons while the mule is still half way out. 


fasten the carriage to 
This 


prevents any motion to the carriage while leaning against it. 


vet some lone boards and 


Loosen all fallers at the top spindle rail, except the ones 
This gives freedom to the spindle 
Again get the 


at the headstock proper. 
rail in moving when setting the spindles. 


wooden blocks for the spindle setting, fastening these 
securely in the center of the headstock and mule ends to 


carry the line over the spindle tips. Be sure the line is 
tight. Having previously set the spindle gauge at what- 
ever bevel is required, begin at the headstock and move 
the top or bottom spindle frame as required according to 
the spindle level and line. Go over the spindles two or 


ree times, the last time being for slight and final ad- 


istments. 
Now draw up the squaring bands somewhat, loosen all 
ie back stops and put the mule up to the beam by hand. 


Take the spindle and roller gauge (combination) and get 





he height of the spindles that is required, from the rolls, 
Set the height 
same as the 
Then set the 


generally about 21% inches to 234 inches. 
and the distance out, generally about the 
height, according to the counts of yarn run. 
stops to the carriage. Now draw the mule out again half 
way and get ready for the cylinders and faller settings. 
Never set the cylinders and fallers before topping the 
spindles. This is important. 

Replace the eylinders carefully, see they are free to re- 
volve easily, (unless mules are very long) and remove all 
bad bushings. Re-set faller stands and sickles, and notice 
all fallers, how they set in the faller stands, and so on. If 
the fallers are equipped with anti-friction bowls, see that 
they doe their work and take the weight of the faller shafts 
off the faller stands. 

The cylinders can now be banded; draw bands adjusted 
for tension; carriage squared up with front roll by the 
squaring bands; and the belts put on. Run the spindles 
for at least two hours with the carriage at rest half way 
out, oiling the cylinders and spindles occasionally, remov- 
Now, 
run the mule in and out slowly for a few draws to make sure 
everything is all right, the draft pinions being out of gear 


ing and replacing slack bands, broken bands, ete. 


so no roving is delivered to the front rolls. 

Then place the mule up at the beam, disengage the back 
shaft box, and put the draft gears in mesh. Run through 
the roving, straighten out the laps on the front rolls, clean 
the sticks, and piece up the ends. Run the mule half way 
out again slowly, then again square up the carriage with 
the front roll, and start up the mule for its long term ot 
duty, perhaps a number of years before it needs to be re-set 
again. It is thought, by the writer, that these notes on 
re-setting mules will prove of great advantage to the student 
and experimenter on copping. 

[This is the final article of Mr. Burton’s series on mule 


technic. | 
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COTTON 


Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics 


BY T. WOODHOUSE 








AND J. IRELAND. 


PART FIFTY-ONE. 


The cloth illustrated in Fig. 241 is made from superior 


yarns, is of good texture, and suitable either for quilting 
fabric or for fancy vesting. All the yarns are 2-ply mer- 
cerized cotton. The warp threads are arranged as follows: 
4 threads white, 2 threads black, 96 threads per inch, while 
there are 116 picks per inch of white filling. 

The point paper design for this cloth is illustrated at 
Q, Fig. 242, in which there are three repeats in the way 
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of the warp and two repeats in the way of the filling; 
the unit weave is therefore on 8 threads and 12 picks. It 
will be seen that the design is partly of a hopsack or 
basket pattern, but the basket effect is almost completely 
subdued in the cloth by the special warping arrangement 
of the black and white threads. In order to emphasize 
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the relative orders of interlacing, the black threads have 
been indicated by solid black in design Q, Fig. 242, where 
the threads appear on the surface of the cloth. This meth- 





od gives the design a somewhat close resemblance to the 
‘eloth itself. 


As shown by the draft at R, the simple weave can be 
produced by 4 harnesses. The movements of these 4 
harnesses are indicated in the weaving plan S on 4 threads 
and 12 picks. ‘ 

The stripe pattern reproduced in Fig. 243 illustrates 
one of the many types of fancy shirting. Such patterns 
have been greatly in vogue during the past few years. With 





the exception of the structure o* the stripes, the cloth is 
of a simple plain weave. This being so, it will be un- 
necessary to go into details regarding this part of the 
cloth further than to state that the warp and filling are 
both white yarns, and that there are approximately 96 per 
inch in both directions. 

Each of the narrow stripes comprises 22 threads, 14 
of which are white and 8 black arranged in the following 


order: 


wee oe 2 a Ses. bt Tf 14 
Black A ae ee aa fae a 8 


22 threads 


The stripe pattern is thus symmetrical, and the two 





Fig. 244. 
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neighboring black threads form the thin unbroken central 


black line in the fabric. These two black threads inter 


weave with the white filling in a similar manner to two 


threads of the. 


} up 1 down twill to the right. 


The interweaving of these two black threads is shown 


clearly in solid black at the vertical center of the design 


T, Fig. 244. 


and five plain threads on each side of the stripe, and two 


This design complete stripe 


SHOWS only one 


repeats in the filling. The position on the 
the cloth of the 


on either side of the central stripe, are also shown in solid 


way of the 


surface of remaining black threads, three 


black marks, These six threads are really what are term- 


ed extra figuring warp threads; the dents or splits of the 


where these threads appear, have been “crammed.” 


Thu i the 
Thus, the 


ireads per split, while in the other parts there are only two 


reed, 


part under consideration, there are three 


threads per split. All the above six black threads weave 


the same order, and all would therefore be drawn on 


he same harness. 


Another neat effect of a rope like nature is produced 


remaining tlireads of the narrow stripe; these 


threads are all white, ; the-r order interweaving will 


1 followed quite easily the design. 


The draft at U, Fig. 


harnesses 1n the loon . 


244, shows that there would be 


while the weaving plan at V in- 


‘re are 16 picks per round of the weave. 


represented in Fig. 245 is a combined stripe 
The 


» inches almost, and are 


pattern of a pronou eed character. 


all equal idth, 11 


246. 
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alternately developed in blue and white. Each stripe 
contains 120 threads with a setting of 82 threads per inch, 
while in the present state there are 72 picks per inch of 
white filling. 

As already mentioned, the weave for the cloth is a 
dice, or draught-board pattern, and is made from two 
4-thread twills; one weave is the 3 up 1 down twill to the 
left, and the other weave is the opposite or 1 up 3 down 
twill to the right. 

The combined weaves, arranged as one unit of the dice 
pattern on 16 threads and 16 picks, are given at W, Fig. 
246. It will be noticed that each twill occupies 8 threads 
and 8 picks, so that four times 
in its respective squares or dices. 
that where the two twills meet, both in warp and filling 


ach weave is repeated 
It should be noticed 
directions, the two threads and picks respectively cut with 
each other. Thus, the last thread or pick of one weave 
moves exactly opposite to the first thread or pick of the 
other weave. 
signing of dice patterns, as well as in all rectilinear por- 


This is a very important point in the de- 


tions of decorative designs developed by similar opposing 
weaves. The principle exemplified at W, Fig. 246, should 
be applied whenever possible. 

It is not always possible to combine two weaves and 
obtain perfect cutting threads and picks where the two 
weaves join, as the possibility to do so depends upon the 
structure of the weaves involved, but the effect produced in 
the cloth under the latter condition is much inferior to 
that which obtains when the weaves do eut perfectly. In 


the latter case, the rectangular areas are clearly defined 


by sharp dividing lines, while in the other case; the two 


weaves run into each other, leaving imperfectly defined 
areas so .that it is diffieult to tell where 
weave leaves off and the other starts. 

Although the straight line effect-at the junction of the 
Fig. 245, 


To simpli- 


sometimes one 


two weaves may suffer in the reproduction of 
it is very clearly emphasized in the cloth itself. 

fy the conditions for obtaining the best results in weaves 
of this type, there complete each 
weave, and the cloth should contain the same number of 


should be units of 


threads per inch as pieks per inch. In order, however, to 
inerease the’ production of cloth from the loom, and at 
the same time to reduce the cost of production, a slight 
decrease in the number of picks per inch is oceasionally re- 
sorted to, and sometimes with a corresponding lowering of 
the count of the filling. 

In the ease under notice, there is a reduction of about 
one-eighth in the number of picks compared with the num- 
ber of threads per inch, with a corresponding lengthening 
of the dices in the way of the filling. This reduction of 
shots means abdut one-eighth less time required to weave 
the cloth, not to mention the increase of production which 
might result in view of minimizing warp breakages during 
the operation of weaving. With the present high cost of 
manufacturing, these items involve an appreciable saving, 
and enable the cloth to be placed on the market at a 
cheaper rate. 

The working particulars for the eloth are given in 
Fig. 246, where the design, as already mentioned, is shown 
at W, while the draft on 8 and the weaving 
plan on 8 by 16 appear at X and Y respectively. 

The cloth in Fig. 247 is another example of striped 


harnesses, 


(Continued on page 698.) 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON 


Union operatives in a number of cotton mills in the 
North Carolina section went out on strike the first of 
June, the reason for their leaving their jobs being given 
by union officials was that the mill workers will not remain 
in the mills unless wages are put back to within 22'% per 
cent of the high war period peak. They will not return 
to work, say the labor leaders, until all reductions in pay 
of more than 221% per cent have been removed. The mills 
contend that they cannot pay higher wages than those in 
effect. 

However, this mill strike, affecting almost 9,000 tex- 
tile workers, is considered to be an anomaly in all records 
of industrial strife. In the first place, the operatives left 
the plants without making any direct demands whatever 
upon their employers, and, as this is written, after the 
strike is well into its third week, there has been no change 
in status, 

The strike is apparently “getting nowhere” as far as 
the strikers are concerned, for in no reported case have 
the strikers at any mill asked for a conference with the 
mill owners, nor, as far as can be learned, has there been 


any discussion at all between the two factions. 


Also, the strike is apparently causing the mill owners 
no large amount of worry and trouble. Report is to the 
effect that there have been no attempts to break the strike 
and operate the plants in spite of the strike, and nothing 
has been done to compromise or arbitrate with the strikers. 
Though it is true many of the mills had resumed full and 
part time operation at the time the strike was called, orders 
were in most eases being handled at a very small profit, if 
any, and a number of mills had previously announced that 
one of their reasons for operating at all was to keep their 
organizations intact. Therefore, the mills view the strike 
with equanimity, holding firm in their contention that they 
cannot pay higher wages than those in effect at the time 
of the strike. 

The textile union is paying no strike benefits that have 
been reported; mills are taking care of needy families— 
union and non-union alike—where assistance is needed, it 
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* What the Southem Mills are doing 


MILLs, HOGANSVILLE PLANT, HOGANSVILLE, GA. 










is stated; but in the meantime, the mills are shut down and 
their operatives are thrown out of work. The matter, from 
the strikers’ standpoint, seems to be in the hands of the 
union officials and leaders, who were the ones who ealled 
the strike and made the announcements concerning the 
condition under which the strikers would return to work. 
No comment from the strikers themselves has been re- 
ported, 

The strike is centered around the Charlotte district 
in its effect, neither the Greenville nor Spartanburg cen- 
ters in South Carolina being affected. 

The Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills on June 21 closed 
down indefinitely to avoid friction between the mill man- 
agement and the textile union, it is announced. This ac- 
tion followed a conference between the mill officials and a 
committee from the union, in which the latter are reported 
to have made certain demands which the mill management 
could not meet. 

In eoneluding this recitation of labor difficulties among 
the southern cotton mills, attention should be ealled to the 
final settlement of the difficulty that has been in progress 
something like two months at the Brookside Cotton Mills 
at Knoxville, Tenn. About the first of May the Brook- 
side Mills announced a second wage reduction amounting to 
22% per cent and the employees of this plant, which was 
the only completely unionized textile plant in the South, 
immediately went out in a body, declining to work under 
the terms of the second wage reduction. A few weeks 
ago the mill management announced that they were going 
to resume operations at the wage reductions offered and 
with an open shop and would employ any operatives who 
desired to work, whether or not they were affiliated with 
the union. Under this arrangement opetation was com- 
menced and on Saturday, June 18, the striking textile work- 
ers voted to return to work and accept the second reduc- 
tion of 22% per cent which the mill management. had an- 
nounced and also to forego that clause in their union agree- 
ment which called for a closed shop. In other words, they 
have returned to work upon the terms offered by the mill 
under an open shop contract. 
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On Monday night, May 23rd, the final winter meeting 
of the Carolina Cooperative Council, at the Carolina Cot- 
& Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C., held, the 
occasion being Dr. D. D. Carroll, dean 
the University of North 


was “The Importance of 


ton was 


speaker tor the 


of the School of Commerce of 


Carolina, Dr. Carroll’s subject 


the Foreman in Industry at the Present Time,’ and he 


made a very interesting talk, dealing with economic con- 


and 


industrial situation. He then made an appeal to the fore 


ditions speaking optimistically concerning the future 


men to study their work and their men more and more 


so that they might secure more efficiency and help to pro- 


mote better industrial relations. 

This meeting brought to a close a very successful series 
of six lectures which have been given in Spray under the 
Carolgna Cooperative Council Other 


auspices, ol the 


speakers during the series were Messrs. Goodwin and John- 
Walfer J. Matherly, Rogers W. 
Lincoln MeConnell. These men have discussed a variety 


of topies and it is felt that the year has been very suc- 


Davis, and 


son, Prof. 


cessful in furnishing entertainment and instructaon to the 
foremen, superintendents and others who compose the mem- 
bership of the council. 

As a 


meeting, the members voted almost unanimously to adopt 


part of the regular business session at the last 


HoME OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AT HOGANSVILLE MILL. 


a suggestion system for the several plants of the organiza- 
the suggestion committee to 


Also, a eon ni 


tion and instructed system 


work out eomplete details ttee was Aap- 


" 


pointed to investigate the advisability of beginning the 


rublieat a plant organ. 


ion oT 


The next meeting ol the Couneil will be held sometime 


¢ the summer, and will be of a social nature, probably 


t} 


e form of a pienie f the bers and their families. 


Another indieation f the big way in which they do 


held 


week of 


at Spr: musical festival 


nes 


was conducted during the 


Lnere 
May 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 


This 


recently. 
24-29, under the direction of the musie department of 


Mills Co., which has been 


maintained for the past two years. 


There were six afternoon programs and six evening 


programs during the week, and no ad uission charges were 
made to any of the features, the expenses of the festival 
having been previously secured by voluntary subscription. 

The festival opened on Tuesday night, May 24, in a 
chatauqua tent which had been procured for the purpose, 
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and the feature of the program was an enjoyable concert 
by the Tri-City band. 

In all, 400 
participated in the program of the week, as members of 


about members of the music department 


bands, violin-mandolin-guitar clubs, choral societies, sym- 
phony orchestra, ete. In addition to the musical features, 


there were also talks on health, eduéation, community 


music, ete., by representatives from the State Board of 
Health and the State University. 

It is estimated that approximately 10,000 people at- 
tended the festival during the week. On Friday afternoon, 
on which day the industrial plants were closed in observ- 
Day, it that 1,700 


present at the afternoon program, which was in charge of 


ance of Memorial was stated were 
the American Legion post, with an attendance of equal size 
at some of the evening programs. Most of those who took 
part in the festival were employees and members of em- 
ployees’ families, and this fact did much to inerease the 
interest and to make the festival the suecess that it was. 

The annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of North Carolina will be held at the Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on 
July 8 and 9. Among those who will-appear on the pro- 
Gov. North 


White and former Secretary of Navy Josephus 


Friday and Saturday, 


eram Cameron Morrison of Carolina, Dr. 


John E. 
Daniels, 
The new weave shed for the Alexander City (Ala.) Cot- 


are 


ton Mills has been ¢ompleted and 200 Draper looms are 
being installed. Since the present owners purchased the 
plant in July, 1919, they have tripled the warehouse eapac- 
ity and erected a 60 x 100 foot cloth room. .« 

The recently completed Roseland Spinning Mill, at 
Lincolnton, N. 
tions, with 5,000 spindles devoted to the manufacture of 


C., has commenced manufacturing opera- 


twine. 

A large 
$200,000 is being erected at Greensboro, N. C., 
White Oak Mill 
that the installation will be completed in about six months. 


water filtering plant to cost approximately 
for the 
and Proximity villages. It is expected 
When completed the system will be one of the most modern 
As soon as the filter plant is completed, a 


that 


in the state. 


sewage system will be installed will cost about as 


much as the water plant. In addition to this work of 


modernizing these mill villages, twelve new homes consist 
five and room houses will be constructed at 


ing of seven 


the print works for employees of the company. Two fine 
community buildings are already under construction and 
these will probably be ready for occupancy by August or 
September. 

The MeEachern Cotton Mills Co., St. Pauls, S. 


pects to have its plant ready for production by September. 


C., ex- 


It is to be equipped with 5,000 spindles for manufacturing 
20s to 30s yarn on tubes and cones. 

Woodstoek Cotton Mills, Anniston, Ala., plan some im- 
portant improvements to their property and equipment. 
The details will probably be announced later, but it is now 
reported that they contemplate enlarging the plant and 
adding new machinery. 

The Bryson Mills (formerly Buffalo 
Mills) have been bought by W. T. Love, of Gastonia, N. C. 

Reports from Georgetown, Texas, is to the effect that 


known as the 


the erection of a new cotton mill at that place is contem- 
plated. The capital of the company is placed at $350,000, 
and it is proposed to erect a 10,000 spindle—500 loom 
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for the manufacture of dress ginghams. Defini' 


plans will be announced later. 


mill 


The Glenn-Lowrry Manufacturing Co., Whitmire, S. C., 
have recently completed extensive improvements in their 
village, including a complete storm drainage system, con- 
erete sidewalks, curb and gutter, concrete walls and steps, 
of the 
Other improvements inelude a sanitary sewer- 


and road grading and surface best type of top 


road soil. 
age system and water system. 

The American Textile Co., Ateo, Ga., have just com 
pleted a very extensive program of mill village improve 
ment. Ineluded in this work are new concrete sidewalks, a 


storm drainage resurfaced macadam streets, ete. 


The village has been planted with street trees, shrubs and 


system, 


evergreens, and an athletic field including a baseball ground, 
tennis courts, basket ball and volley ball courts and child- 
ren’s play apparatus has been completed. Other improve- 
ments in the village are a complete sanitary sewerage sys- 
tem, a village laundry, and ice plant and a white way 
system with all wires underground. 

The Consolidated Textile Corporation has completed 
some improvements to a portion of the village at their 
the 


movement of 25 houses, construction of a new street, con- 


Ossipee Division at Burlington, N. C. This ineludes 


crete sidewalks and concrete walks to each house, storm 


drainage, street trees and yard planting and other features 
the 
improvements which the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
all 


This village improvement 


This is forerunner of a number of 


of improvement. 


expects to make in their southern villages when con- 


ditions improve. work was in 
charge of E. S. Draper, landseape architect and city plan- 
Charlotte, N. C., as the 


at the Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing 


ner, was the work at American 
Textile Company and 
Co. 

The Wiscasset Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C., 


erect a two-story waste house of standard mill construction. 


J. E. 


Lill 


Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C., are the engi 


neers. 
The Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills are planning to 
erect a two-story and basement building, 60 x 90 feet, 


which will be used for community work. The cost is esti- 
mated at $40,000. 


The George Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., were 


recently sold to C. C. Coble and R. Hope Brison, of 
Gastonia, N. C. The price paid was reported at approxi 
mately $150,000. This is the third time within the last 


year and a half that this mill has changed ownership. It 
was formerly owned by A. A. MeLean and 
known as the Atlas Manufacturing Co., Late in 1919 the 
McLeans sold the mill to John C. Sum- 
mers. later Mr. the 
interest of Mr. George and continued to operate the mill 
The mill 
4,800 spindles for manufacturing 10s to 16s yarns. 
Advice from the A. A. Shuford 
Hickory, N. C., is to the effect that the construction of 
their cotton mill, which has been proposed, has been in- 


Sons and was 
George and T. C. 


Some months Summers bought out 


until he sold it to the newest purchasers. has 


Mills Company, of 


definitely postponed. 

A syndicate of Salisbury, N. C., 
J. D. Norwood and J. S. Lawson, have purchased the 
Jackson Mills, at Monroe, N. C. Mr. Norwood is president 
of the Clyde Mills, at Newton, N. C., and the Mecklenburg 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. It is understood that the name of 
the mill will be changed, but this and other details have 


mill men, headed by 
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not been announced. The Jackson Mills were capitalized 
at $200,000, and have an equipment of 10,748 spindles and 
109 for making blankets and sheetings. It was 
established by the late B. D. Heath, and upon his death 


H. B. Heath, 


looms 


passed into the hands of his son who has 


been president of the company. 


The Liberty Cotton Mills Company, of Dallas, Texas, 


which is planning to establish a string of cotton mills in 


Texas, has selected Cameron, Texas, as the location for 


one of its plants. 

According to reports, the Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery is 
planning to establish a branch plant at Griffin, Ga., to 
handle part. of the work now done at Lowell. 

A committee of the Chamber of Commerce is negotiat 


ing with interests for the establishment of a cotton mill 


in Waxahachie, Texas, or immediately outside the city. 
Contracts have been awarded for the construction of 
two modern school buildings in the mill villages at Rock- 


ingham, N. C. Three mills—Roberdel No. 2, Entwistle and 


the Hannah Picket—will erect one of the buildings and 
have appropriated $30,000 for the purpose. This will 
be ealled the Rohanen school building, and will be two 


stories high, of briek construction, and will contain eight 
school rooms and a large auditorium. 


The other school building will be put up by the Steele 


Mills, at an estimated cost of about $25,000. This: will 
also have eight rooms and a large auditorium. The con- 
tracts for both these buildings have been let to T. C. 


Thompson & Bro., of Charlotte, N. C. 
have them completed by October 1. 


It is expected to 


The interest of W. G. Reynolds in the Reynolds Cot- 
Mill at C., has been purchased by 
C. N. Alexander, of Clover, S. C. It is understood that Mr. 
Alexander will of the 


expects to spend several thousand 


ton Bowling Green, S. 


take over the general management 
that he 


dollars in immediate improvements. 


property and 


A community elub has been formed at the Pilot Mills, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


provide wholesome amusements 


The object of this organization will be to 
the the 
mill community, and committees have been appointed for 


for residents of 
work in connection with baseball club organization, volley 
The officers of the 
H. Couneil, T. 
E. Radeliffe and Walter Harvey, vice-president; Miss Sue 
Couneil and T. 


ball, children’s games, dramaties, ete. 
elub are: Miss Wynona Cary, president; C. 
M. Phillips, secretaries; and Emmett Sim- 
mons, 

Ten 
are in course of construction at the Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N, C. 

The Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. 


installed 2,880 spindles and 317 looms, making their total 


treasurer, 


new bungalows, to cost approximately $27,000, 


C., have recently 


equipment 18,336 spindles and 200 looms, all electrically 
driven. 

The Dallas Ala., 
let a contract for the erection of a $75,000 modern school 
plant near its mills. A. Y. M. C, A. 
the This 


$100,000 sanitary sewerage system about the plant and in 


Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, has 


is also being establish- 


ed by mills. company recently completed a 
its village. 


The E. M. Holt Plaid Mills Co., Burlington, N. 
let a contract for additional building to its dye department 


C., has 


which, it is understood, will double the’ present capacity. 
The company also plans to build twenty new houses for 
employees. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


The curtailment of production among New England 


cotton mills is very large, although irregular. Some mills 
are running full time while others are running a few days 


a week, Some have full forces employed while others are 


operating only half the machinery with reduced working 


forces. It is generally true that the unfinished cloth mills 


doing as well as those making finished goods. 


are not 
The large print works 
Yet in New 


some other sections, the 


Gingham mills are exceedingly busy. 
are running overtime in some departments. 
Bedford Fall 
average weekly production does not exceed 65 per cent of 


and River, and in 


capacity. 

Little or no trouble is being experienced with operatives. 
There is a steady increase of efficiency among workers, 
which means a return toward the pre-war normal of work. 
The surplus of help has been of importance in convineing 
unions and others that there is to be no field of agitation 
opened that will be allowed to last very long in the hands 
of radical The I. W. W. spirit is being crushed 
by the workers as well as by the mill men. This does not 
There are still many 


leaders. 


mean that ideal conditions prevail. 
mills that find it diffieult to induce operatives to undertake 
faney work or to stay steadily at their machines when the 
changes are being made that follow a period of slow trade, 
and lead up to the production of many odd styles. 

Print cloth mills in New England have not done as well 
as those in the South. Their managers have refused to 
accept business for the mere sake of occupation throughout 


the whole plant. Many orders have been accepted that 


show no profit, but when it has come to the acceptance of 


losses solely to keep machines running, the decision has 


been to curtail. It is for this reason that many mills 
capable of making print cloths on a low basis of cost are 
running on odd eonstructions rather than on staples, be- 
odds little better chanee for profit on 


eause the show a 


production, 

At Fall River sales have run up quite close to the limited 
that goods are not accumulating 
Recent trading gave many opportunities 
Mills have not contracted ahead 
The 
done as 


cloth 


some of the plain cloth mills have not 


output and it is stated 


to any extent. 
for clearing up odd lots. 
fine 


have gone beyond August. 


Fall 


st-vles 


freely and seldom 


mills loeated in River have not well 


roods 


as the mills making odd from print yarns. 


in New 


done as wt 


Bedford, 


Il as the mills engaged on specialties. The mills 


i 


that would not take chanees of friction with operatives 


this vear by new fancy work into the looms fell 


employment on duplicate orders as the spring 


putting 
short ol 
selling season developed. 

} 


most mills 


late that 


The financial position of is good but there 


indicate how 


The large 


have been several developments ot 


creat a change has occurred in a few months. 


Nashua mills of New Hampshire, the largest producers of 


eotton blankets, recently gave notice of the passing of a 


several large plants have reduced 


Fall River, there are three large and 


regular dividend and 
their dividends. In 
old corporations undergoing the process of recapitaliza- 
tion. The shrinkage in values was too sudden to be over- 
come in a financial way. One plant that showed assets of 


a million dollars or more over debts, showed debts in ex- 


eess of assets of a hundred thousand dollars in a single 
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twelvemonths, and this sort of radical change is more or 
less general. 

To provide against a financial convulsion of this charac- 
ter requires something more than is given to all mill man- 
agers, and even in conservative New England, many ‘have 
failed to At the same time, it is 
true beyond any question that New England cotton mills 


meet the conditions. 


as a whole are in a very much stronger position financially 
than they were before the war in Europe began. Compared 
with some of the financial operations reported among cotton 
England and elsewhere, the prudent course of 
New manufacturers like the rigid 
conservatism. The fact that the mills are so well fixed 
financially, is one reason why managers are willing to pass 


mills in 


England looks most 


unprofitable orders by. 

Outside of cotton mills proper, the conditions are less 
satisfactory. For example, the mill machinery men have 
yet to solve the problem of getting costs back to levels that 
Steel and 
iron prices have been slow in receding compared with tex- 
tile values. When a cotton manufacturer is told that his 
machinery is still priced once or twice above pre-war values, 
he looks at his own goods priced barely 50 or 60 per cent 
above pre-war and hesitates about buying.machinery even 
for actual replacement or repairs. The machinery men also 
have before them a labor problem that is different in many 
essentials from that with which cotton mill managers must 


will induce mill construction in a large way. 


cope. 

Many of the employees of the mill machinery concerns 
are skilled mechanics, and whatever else may be plentiful, 
it is not easy to secure really good machinists. This im- 
plies a distinction between an attendant of an iron work- 
ing machine, and the man who organizes and constructs 
the operations of which the attendant has oversignt. It 
is therefore the fact that good surplus‘ help for employ- 
ment in mill machine shops is not yet plentiful and compe- 
tition for jobs has not yet put the machinery men where 
they can reduce their wage costs very much. Time will 
alleviate this trouble and in the meanwhile many machinery 
concerns are operating short handed and awaiting a bet- 
Some shipments have been made to foreign 
Payments were 


ter outlook. 
countries on orders placed some time ago. 
guaranteed by financial institutions here so that the burden 
of the shipment does not fall in any way upon the producer. 

In job finishing plants there are also many problems 
that come up to prevent satisfactory reductions of costs 
that will induce converters to take chances in putting goods 
into work for long future delivery. Coal costs, dye costs, 
and labor costs, are still relatively higher in finishing 
plants than elsewhere, and the fact that only a limited out- 
put is possible has influence in lifting the pro rata cost 
on the goods sent in to be processed. 

The great volume of business done by the large cor- 
poration printers of New England has had a great deal 
to do with the active operation of southern print cloth 
mills. More pereales and prints were made and sold in 
the first five months of this year by the largest producer 
than were made in the whole of last year, and at this time 
there are orders ahead that will keep the plants running 
in full up to August, at least. This is a most unusual con- 
dition and is due primarily to the demand for prints and 
pereales because they are relatively cheap and economical. 
Then again, there has been a very great demand this year 
for draperies in the lower priced ranges. Printed draper- 
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ies and ecretonnes have been especially popular and some 
printers have had as many as seven machines running stead- 
ily on them for months. Some of the foundation cloths 


are print cloths and others are sheetings or twills. 

The extraordinary gingham business is well understood 
in every channel of dry goods trade. Nothing quite like 
it has ever been known before and it has inured to the 
advantage of the large and old established gingham mills 
of new England. Price has had something to do with 
the success of ginghams, but price alone would not account 
for the sustained demand. It will be remembered that 
the Amoskeag Company reduced gingham prices 66 per 
cent early in the year. The reduction was heralded all 
over the country as the answer of the nation’s gingham 
mills to the changed purchasing power of the farmer and 
the operative. It brought business along so fast that idle 
mills were started. Then there came an extraordinary de- 
mand for apron checks and finally for block as a style 
feature. The gingham mills all over the country ran into 
prosperity so far as orders went. They haven’t been mak- 
ing large profits. At the same time they have been more 
fully oceupied than other mills and to that extent their 
position has been improved. Very recently both eastern 
and southern gingham mills notified the trade that allot- 
ments of spring output would probably have to be made 
owing to the excess of demand over output. 

The most striking fact confronting New England cot- 
ton mill men is the one of keen competition for business. 
Only a limited consumption of goods ean be expected when 
the export trade is dull, when 4,000,000 workers are out 
of employment, when farm products are very low priced, 
in relation to buying power, and when there is such an im- 
mense pressure upon pocketbooks growing ouc of high 
rents, high taxation, ete. The average New England cot- 
ton manufacturer does not look for a normal volume of 
consumption of cloths until there has been a very radical 
uplift in the purchasing power of the country, which can 
only come from fuil employment. 


Meanwhile, the limited orders that come into sight will 
be sought. after ravenously by the mills and prices are 
likely to be kept on a very narrow profit margin, if they 
show a profit at all. -Manufacturers do not weleome com- 
petition when nothing is to be gained from it save an op- 
portunity to run mills. If the operatives show a greater 
gain in real efficiency and if they become willing to take 
up with faney production as a means of stimulating mark- 
et interest in fabrics, some manufacturers will make a strong 
effort to keep their plants employed. On the other hand, 
if there is any prospect that operatives will act as they 
have in the South, where employment was looked upon as 
the first necessity for community welfare, and will go on 
strike or threaten strike, there is every reason to look for 


continued curtailment in this section. 


Political matters are taking up much time in manufac 
turing circles for the reason that tariffs are under discus- 
sion. New England manufacturers want a protective tariff 
but they are by no means as fanatical as they were some 
few years ago. Their war experience has convinced many 
of them that their costs must be kept reasonably well down 
to world costs, so that foreign trading may be possible. 
Moreover, a sustained period of free wool and large profits 
among woolen mills has served to accentuate the difference 
that lies between free raw materials and high protection 
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that exeludes wools that can be used profitably if secured 
cheap enough, 





Cotton Comment 


BY H. AND RB. BEER, 
New Orleans, June 18th, 1921. 

Depression in the market continues owing to the con- 
tinuance of labor troubles in England restricting con- 
sumption of raw cotton in that country and exports of cot- 
ton goods from the British Isles. As yet the British coal 
strike remains unsettled, and there exists a lockout of Lan- 
eashire textile workers, due to wage disputes. 

The British Board of Trade report for month of May 
reflects great depression in British trade, attributed to labor 
troubles. Compared with last year, British exports of 
cloth during May were only 145,600,000 yards vs. 443,- 
200,000; of yarn only 8,500,000 pounds against 14,200,000. 

However, there appears to be a change for the better in 
the labor situation in England, mill operators and operat- 
ives having reached an understanding, with prospects of 
settling the textile workers’ strike in the immediate future, 
and latest advices from London indicate that while the 
coal strike remains unsettled, the strike is about to col- 
lapse, as thousands of miners are preparing to return to 
work. 

In America consumption of raw cotton continues to 
increase slowly. During May 440,000 bales were consumed 
in the United States vs. 409,000 in April, active spindles 
increasing during the month to the extent of 95,000 vs a 
decrease for the corresponding month last year of 289,000, 
the total number operating at the close of May figuring 
32,631,000 against 34,070,000 one year ago. 

The total stock in the United States at the close of May, 
as compared with last year, was reported by the Census 
Bureau as follows: Mill stocks 1,279,000 vs 1,699,000, in 
publie storage 4,740,000 against 2,587,000, making a total 
of 6,019,000 compared with 4,286,000. 

Of the total stock May 31st. 3,975,000 were American, 
of which 970,000 were reported as low grade, untenderable, 
or about 24 per cent of the total. No comparatives as to 
the stock of low grades are available. The supply of low 
grade cotton was smaller than generally expected. 

As to new crop prospects, returns continue to indicate 
an average reduction in this year’s acreage of from 25 to 
30 per cent, and a decrease in the use of fertilizer of 
about 50 per cent. On June 2nd, the Government reported 
the average condition of the plant, as of May 25th, to be 
66 vs 62.4 last year and the ten year average of 76.7. 
Meanwhile, improvement is reported in the condition of 
the crop, the result of more favorable weather inland, gen- 
erous, well distributed rains, having fallen over the wastern 
half of the belt, which were highly beneficial. At the 
moment, however, a general, heavy rain is claimed to be 
wanted from the Mississippi River eastward, especially in 
Alabama and Georgia, the drouth becoming serious in 
localities. 

Concerning the weevil, advices indicate heavy infestita- 
tion in nearly all infested sections of the belt, the pest 
is reported as becoming injurious in the Southwest, but 
the hot, dry weather in the eastern half of the belt has 
held them in check. 

By reason of the recent sharp decline, values are now 
at about the low level of the season and for the past five 
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ratively speaking, cotton 1s cheap, 


ig reduction in the acreage and use 


n into consideration, which indicates a 


last year, especially if unfavorable 


much smaller crop that 


] i in the future, or if 


weather Is experienced the boll weevil 


to mention the possibility 


] ; 


later of! not 


vecomes destructive 


of an early killing frost in the fall. 


While exports to Europe are far behind last year 
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August lst, to date 4,762,000 hale S VS 6,133,000 last year 


prospects are for larger shipments from now on than 


during the remainder of last season. 
We still entertain a hopeful view of the eotton sit- 


uation, as the outlook is for easier money at home and 


abroad, a gradual increase in consumption, and if any- 


thing serious should happen to the erop on the small 


acreage, a rising market is likely. 


Turkey Red Dyeing on Cotton Yarns 


BY WILLIAM 


Many chemists have tried to give a rational explana- 


to why the vanmous operations en ployed In dyeing 


‘ed form a eolor which is faster and more brilliant 
red 


‘an be obtained by any other process. One thing 


is certain, that fatty matters are essential and where oil 
it must be in such a state that on being mixed with 


Is ised 


emulsion or white milky 
the 


earbonate of soda it will give an 


fluid. An 


Freneh ‘“huile te 


oul possessing this 


A sweet olive oil does not pro- 


property is ealled by 


irnante,’ 


and eannot be used with advantage on 


Gallipoli gives favorable results when 


duce an emulsion 


but 


varns, eommo! 


the varn is to be dyed by the “old process”; for the “new 


Turkey red oil or sulphoricinate is mostly in 


proes ss” 


use, 


examination of fabrics dyed Turkey red 


An analvtie 
following principal elements: 


presence ol the 
lime and alizarine. The presence 


indispensable, but it is 


is not 


absolutely certain is not possible to obtain a fast 
Turkev red without the presence of the four bodies named, 


( are indispensable to the constitution of a fast yy irkey 


red, 


The part wh 
plays is not fully understood; opinions differ as to whether 


the atty aeids or of Turkey red oil 


it exercises a physical or a chemical action. The advoeates 
f the former explanation assume that the.oil protects the 


lake formed on the fiber in the same way that boiled lin 
seed oil ser ‘e. The supporters 
the che he Turkey red oil combines 


th the alumina and with the coloring matter to 


a compo ind lake. 


a general way the mechanism of the dveing process 
rarded as: (1), oiling, or impregnating with 


more or less intimate fixation of the 


fiber: (2) mordantinge during which the 
the alumina to form insoluble 
iwh chalk, to neutralize the free 


fixation of the alumina and at the 
same certain eombination of the lime with 
the mordant: (4) dyeing, in which operation the eoloring 
are important 


hines 


nd the témperature 


matter, caleareous water a 


factors, and during which the oleate of alumina com 


a lake, and the lime water in 
the 
the 
the 


with the ahzarine to form 
tervenes as the fourth indispensable element to aid 
stable lake; (5) brightening, purifies 


formation of a 


tone of the shade, which is more or less brownish at 


end of the dyeing operation, and eliminates the impurities 


and the product insufficiently ¢ mbined or retained me 
chanieally, but, abov all, consoli la at n:on * the 
uur elements. If lime is indispensable to the form- 
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ation of the red, it is eliminated during the operation of 
brightening. It is, that 
of Turkey red the reactions are better characterized than 


however, certain in the dyeing 


in printing steam Turkey red, 


In dyeing with the use of Turkey red oil, three very 


distinet phases are characterized. In the first place, with 
the mordant of alumina and lime fixed on the dyed material, 
1 brownish colored body, which ean be 
fatty acid, not 

alizarine. <A 


there is produced 
combination of soluble 
yet with «alumina, 
lake is certainly already formed, but it is not the one de- 


The body thus obtained is an alizarate of alumina 


considered as a 


hme and 


decomposed, 


sired. 
combined with an alizarate of lime in exeess. It is a double 
alizarate of alumina and lime, two molecules of the latter 
In the second phase, the steaming 


takes 


to one of the former. 
brightening, the 
It is at this stage that the true red lake is formed, 


and more important modification 


place. 
the fatty acid becomes converted into sulphuric acid and 
oxystearic acid when the sulpholeates have been used, which 
acid remains combined with the alizarate of alumina; the 


lime is, in part, eliminated in the state of sulphate of 


lime. 


The third phase constitutes the elimination of the sub 
stances formed and the freeing from accidental impurities. 
This operation consists of soaping but it is very necessary 
to precede it by a most thorough washing of the material. 
In the wash water sulphurie acid may be found, also lime, 
also unsaponified oil, and a fatty compound insoluble in 
water and in ammonia which accounts for the stains which 
are sometimes produced during soaping when the preceding 
washing has been incomplete. The final soaping removes 
any excess of alizarine and any other impurities of the 


h 


lake. I would say here th mordanting, soaping 


at the oiling, 
and all washing operations should be conducted by the aid 


of pure, soft water. Hard water, i. e., caleareous water, is 


necessary for the dyeing operation but even for that it is 


better to use pure soft water and add the necessary lime 


to it. 
that 


Investigation seems to have brought out the fact 


alizarine is not able to form Turkey red unless it is in 
combination with a fatty acid of relatively high molecular 
The use of fatty acid rests on its property of 

The fixing of the fatty acid should 


The oiling operation 


weight. 
being saponifiable. 
take place energetically on the fiber. 
different although 
is the old and tried 


ways, these may be 
The first 


(huile tournante). 


is condueted in 
placed in two main classes. 
method of oiling in acid olive oil 
method depends upon employing a trigliceride of a fatty 
The second class, forming 


This 


acid, and principally olive oil. 
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the new method, depends upon the use of a fatty acid in 
the form of its soluble salt i. e., Turkey red oil, alizarine 
assistant, ete. The employment of oils treated with sul 
phuric acid and rendered soluble is reeommended. In either 
ease, assuming that all the several manipulations of the 
material in the course of treatment have been properly 
conducted, the final result is the formation of a soap in 
the interior of the fiber. In the old Turkey red method 
there takes place first the decomposition of the oil into free 
fatty acid and glycerine, secondly, saponification of the fat 
ty acid by an alkali, with, thirdly, simultaneous transforma 
tion of the non-saturated fatty acid (oloie acid and 
dioxystearie acid), by reason of the fact that. the finely 
divided oil is submitted for some time to a high temperature 
in the presence of alkaline solutions. The passages through 
alkaline solutions and dryings are repeated until the oil 
applied is completely saponified. From practical tests, it is 
estimated that the quantity of oil necessary for the maxi 
mum absorption of alizarine is about 17.300 gr. per 100 
kilos of cotton, 

In the second method the sulphoricinates used are a} 
plied in a similar manner. Some simplineation follows 
from the fact that the decomposition of the oil into glyce 
rine and free fatty acids is effected before the impregna- 
of the material. Most of the oil used is generally in the 
oxy-acid state, so that the treatment of the cotton with 
alkaline solution need not be repeated so often to complete 
the saponification, Considering the production of the color 
theoretically, the alumina is precipitated on the fiber in 
the state of not very soluble salts by the fatty acid, and 
it is necessary that the reciprocal action between the fatty 
acid and the alumina should take place in the interior of 
the fiber. It is not a difficult matter to determine the 
amount of alumina fixed. The alumina solution is tested 
before the mordantine and afterwards, and the amount 
combined with the fatty acid ealeulated. In general, 6.2 
kilos of sulphate of alumina are required for the mordant 
ing of 100 kilos of cotton. Lime, the second metallic oxide 
necessary to the formation of the lake, is provided by the 
use of a ealealareous water; or by a fixing with chalk 
for the production of a diffieulty soluble double salt. 

The use of lime beyond a certain limit in the dyeing 
of the red may yield a somewhat faster color, but it will 
do it at the expense of its brilliancy. 

Numerous hypotheses have been advanced concerning the 
use of oxide of tin, tannic acid, and other products em- 
ployed in the dyeing of Turkey red: Many chemists re- 
gard these products as of no value. Each product has, 
however, its own particular recommendation. 

The oil mordant resulting from the rapid decomposition 
of sulphoricinate does nof lie intimately within the fiber 
as- that obtained by the old (oil) process; indeed the former 
may be easily extracted by alcohol, but not the latter. Cot- 
ton oiled according to the Steiner process possesses all the 
qualities of the old oiling process with “towrnante” oil. 
In the Steiner process the cotton is impregnated with boil- 
ing olive oil and then exposed to a temperature of 180 de- 
grees F. and subsequently treated many times’ with carbon- 
ate of soda. 

Plant Required. 

The plant and mechanical process most generally used in 
Europe in dyeing Turkey red may be described as follows: 

One high pressure circulating kier with rotary eircula- 
tion pump and heater, with a capacity of 600 pounds. 
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This could be worked to turn out 1,200 pounds a day. 

Two washing machines, one for boiled mordant yarn 
and one for dyed and soaped yarn. 

One hydro-extractor with a basket of the capacity of 100 
pounds of yarn. During the process the yarn is hydro- 
extracted five or six times. In ease two lots are run, it 
will be necessary to have two extractors. If the hydro- 
extractor lye is saved, it will be necessary to have a lead 
lined basket. 

One tramping machine for oiling, made entirely of cast 
iron, which may be also provided with a trough covered 
with lead. Six hundred pounds of yarn ean be handled 
on this machine in two and one-half to three hours, 

One tramping machine for mordanting. Trough covered 
with copper or lead. Bronze rollers. Six hundred pounds 
ean be handled on this machine in three hours. Two pas- 
sages in the mordant, however, are recommended in order 
to produce even results, as the yarn does not wet readily 
in the mordant. This machine can also be used for fixing 
(chalking) the dried mordanted yarn. 

Two vats, each holding 600 pounds for the mordanted 
yarn. 

Drying rooms; two ¢hambers for oiled yarn, preferably 
one above the other, having about 180 square feet of surface, 
and being 6 to 8 feet in height; sticks for hanging 10 rows 
of yarn, one above the other. The heating is done with 
ribbed pipes; ventilating with regulating valves. A _ tem- 
perature of 140 to 155 degrees F. must be maintained. 

One chamber for mordanted yarn, fitted up like the one 
just described, which should be well ventilated and the tem 
perature of which should be about 104 degrees F. 

One chamber for finished yarn, requires less heat and 
ventilation; provided with windows and shutters so that it 
may also be used as an air chamber. 

Dye vats for 100 pound lots of yarn. One lot per 
day requires two vats, while two lots.can be done on three 
vats. In each vat four lots of 100 pounds each ean be 
dyed per day. The vats are heated with a closed copper 
coil, or under a false bottom. One cottage steamer, pro- 
vided with a carriage or truck for 300 pounds of yarn. Two 
lots per day can be handled on one machine, The yarn is 
steamed four times, two hours each time, 

Cleaning apparatus (kier) for 600 pounds of yarn, 
without circulation. 

Two vats for soaping. If the water.is very hard, con- 
densed water should be used, or water otherwise softened 
and purified; this should always be used for boiling, wash- 
ing, soaping or mordanting; hard water will not answer in 
Turkey red dyeing except in the actual dyeing operation. 
Some people use the condensation water from the heating 


pipes. The writer hardly approves of this, because such 


water may contain iron and I might say right here that 

water containing only traces of iron is fatal to Turkey red 

dyeing as it produces a dull purplish appearance on the 

cotton and kills the bloom of the red entirely. 
Preparing the Yarn. 

The first consideration in preparing cotton goods for 
dyeing Turkey red is the complete removal of all waxy 
and resinous matters from the goods, so as to render the 
fiber highly and uniformly absorbent. And, secondly, this 
system of preparation must leave the goods practically 
free of oxycellulose. The first of these considerations is 
attained by a series of steepings and boiling in soda, and 
souring; and the latter by leaving out the chemicking pro- 
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cess in chlorine as usually applied in a cotton bleach house; 
in other words, the goods are scoured and not bleached. 

One eannot be too particular about this matter of absorb- 
ency, for the penetration of the color is very dependent 
upon it, and without it the fibers will be dyed superficially 
on the surface only and the finished product will “rub off” 


or “el ock” badly . 


To accomplish the best results the yarns should be 


steeped in warm water overnight, or they may be put into 
kier drv and boiled tor two or three hours in water 


the 
only, but the steeping overnight is far better as it has a 


marked effect in softening and opening up the fiber pre- 


paratory to boiling, moreover, it. is difficult to boil dry 


varn evenly in a kier. 
The yarn is then boiled for eight hours in the liquor 
from the first alkali steep, (steeping liquor 1), to which is 


These boils are car- 


two per cent of ecaustie soda. 
I 


added 


a circulating pump kier at a pressure of 15 


ried out in 
After boiling for eight hours this liquor is blown 


pounds, 
off at the bottom and a fresh liquor containing water and 
1144 per cent of soda ash is run in at the top and boiled 


for five hours: blow off at the bottom again and boil one 
hour in hot water only; blow off and run cold water into 


the kier immediately until it runs out at the bottom clean 
eold. 


After this the yarn 
1 degree Tw., washed from this and 


and 
is taken from the kier and soured 


in sulphurie acid at 
passed through a solution of soda ash (warm) at 2 to 3 de- 


grees Tw. This is to safely neutralize all traces of acid. 


The yarn is then hydro-extracted and thoroughly dried 


without washing. 


This looks like a very elaborate preparation—I grant 


that it is—but it pays, if the dver cares for his reputation. 


Remember this preparation is for the old style Turkey red. 


The new stvle where the mordanting oils are in the nature 
of soaps do not require, or at any rate do not get, as 


thorough a preparation—but it must also be borne in on 
the mind of the reader that the new stvle reds are no where 


near as fast. Verbum sat sapienti. 


Dyeing Turkey Red (Old Process). 


Boiling: The yarn is usually boiled in a kier capable of 
600 varn for about six to eight hours 


holdu pounds ot 


der 15 pounds pressure in old steeping liquor, and three 
washed in hot and cold water 


dried. 


“Preparing the 


per eent of soda ash, it is ther 


] 


thoroughly, (I pre fer to 


and hydro-extracted and 
; 
ven under the heading 


) oil mordant tor a blue shade of red, 35 


thoroughly with 24% pounds 


l'o prepare 


pour ds of eastor « i are n ixed 


of sulphurie acid 169 degrees Tw. in a vessel so arranged 
that the m il may prevented from reaching over 86 


degrees F. en allowed to stand for six hours when 
a sample taken out and dissolved a solution of carbon- 


ate of potash of 9 degrees Tw. should give a clear emul- 
on free from any surface separation of oil globules, This 


condition should be strietly observed, for it affords an 


indication of the compound being suitable for use or not. 


When a clear emulsion is obtained a lot of 600 pounds 


of varn which has been previously boiled out and dried is 
treated in small portions in a bath of 77 gallons of steep- 
ing liquor of 9degrees Tw. at about a temperature of 100 
has been added:the amount of oil com- 
The yarn is then dried during eight 


145 to This 


degrees F., to which 
pound just deseribed. 
155 degrees F. 


hours at a temperature of 
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oiling and the drying is then repeated. The dried yarn 
is then steeped for 1% hours in a carbonate of potash 
of 3 is well washed from this 
and hydro-extracted. 
which is afterwards used for boiling out fresh lots of yarn 


degrees Tw. It 
It is this liquor (steeping liquor 1) 


solution 


in conjunction with soda ash. 


Mordanting: ‘This bath is made up by first dissolving 
pounds of aluminum sulphate and by boiling for two 


These 


‘a 
hours 33 pounds of leaf (ground) Sumac in water. 
two are then mixed together under energetic agitation, the 
whole is then strained together through a burlap and the 
clear solution boiled for a short time. There is then added 
10 pounds of chalk previously made into a milk with water. 
The mixture is then well agitated and allowed to settle. 
With this solution a bath is prepared standing at 6 de- 
grees Tw. through which the yarn is passed and then steeped 
therein for 12 hours; it is then washed and hydro-extracted. 

Dyeing: Dye with the necessary alizarine, say, about 
150 grams of alizarine (10 per cent) and 30 grams ground 
Sumae per kilo (24% pounds) of yarn. If the water con- 
tains little or no lime add 1 per cent of ground chalk to 
the weight of alizarine used. The yarn is introduced into 
the cold dye liquor, the temperature is gradually raised to 
the boil in the course of an hour, and the boiling is con- 
tinued from 4% to 1 hour. After dyeing the yarn is wash- 
ed. After dyeing the yarn is cleared in a bath composed 
of 7 pounds of soda ash, 11 pounds of Marseilles soap, 
25 gallons of steeping liquor and 5 pounds of Annatto. 
The yarn is boiled in this for five hours under a pressure 
It is then washed, dried and aired. 


Yellowish Red. 


For a red with a yellowish tone the oil compound is 
prepared by mixing 44 pounds eastor oil with 634 pounds 
of sulphurie acid under conditions like those already de- 


of 15 pounds. 


tailed. This mixture must also be allowed to stand until 
a portion gives a clear emulsion with a potash solution. 
Taking 600 pounds of boiled out and dried yarn the oiling 
is carried out by preparing a bath of 77 gallons of steeping 
liquor at 9 degrées Tw. to which is added the oil compound 
specified, this is raised to 100 degrees F. and the yarn 
passed through and then dried. It is then passed through 
a bath of 77 gallons of potash solution at 9 degrees Tw. and 
22 pounds of tournante (Gallipoli) oil at 100 degrees F. 
and dried. The remainder of this process is conducted in 
the manner described previously. 
A Special Process (Old Style). 


production of 
No matter how Turkey 


A special process for the very fiery 
shades of red may be given here. 
reds are dyed, the duration of the treatment with tannin, 
where it is used, is of the greatest importance, both-in its 
relation to the fineness of the shade and the fastness of the 
color. Very fiery reds, however, can only be obtained by 
treating the yarn for a short time in the tannin bath; 600 
pounds of yarn is first boiled out under pressure with 25 
pounds of soda ash. 

Oiling: 
twice through the following bath: 
liquor are brought to 9 degrees Tw. by the requisite quantity 
of strong potash solution and 31% gallons of Turkey red 
It is worked at 100 degrees F., and the 
yarn is then dried. A second bath at 100 degrees F. 
is made up of 77 gallons of steeping liquor at 11 degrees 


Tw., to which is added 33 pounds of “tournante” oil (Gal- 


The washed and hydro-extracted yarn is passed 
44 gallons of steeping 


oil are added. 
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BD Regie. Georgia Railway and Power Company owns and 
operates 677 miles of high tension lines. 


These lines, with inter-connections, make light and power 
available to 600,000 people, living in a territory measuring 
185 miles north and south and 200 miles east and west. 


In 1920, the water output of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company was 400,000,000 horsepower-hours, the equiva- 
lent of 450,000 tons of coal. 


In 1912, the Company’s water power output was 75,000,- 
000 horsepower-hours, the equivalent of 80,000 tons of coal. 





Qo wanna nner 
> 


Within nine years, this Company has increased the use of water power over 500 per cent. 
lo accomplish this, three immense dams were completed on the Tallulah River and are now in daily use. 


A fourth dam and power house, on the Tugalo, have been partially constructed, at an expenditure to date of over 
$1,000,000. 

[t will cost $2,500,000 cash to complete the job. 

[his money must come from private savings. 

Would you put your money into any enterprise: that is threatened with confiscation and public ownership? 

Yet this money will have to come from people just like you. 


[he best investment that Georgians can make is to see that their public utilities are not so threatened, but are en- 
uraged to expand, produce more power, render more service, take on more work. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY AND POWER COMPANY 





—— 
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this and dried during eight 


lipol The yarn is worked in 


to ten hours at 150 degrees F. 


A third bath is composed of 77 gallons of steeping liquor 


at ¥Y degrees Tw. and 54 pounds o! “tournante”’ oil heated 


F. through which the yarn is passed and 


to 100 de 
dried. The 


liq ir at 6 degrees Tw. 


oTeeS 


again fourth bath eonsists of 77 gallons of 


addition of 
100 de- 


without the 


steeping 


more potash and 33 pounds of Turkey red oil at 


erees F. The yarn is passed through this and dried again. 


Steeping: The dried oiled yarn is steeped for two hours 


in a potash solution at 1 degree Tw. and then hydro-extract 


ed and dried for eight hours at 145 degrees F. The liquor 


which remains after is steep contains a great deal of oil 


and is used over again in the various opera 


and potash 


tions—where it is referred to as steeping liquor. 


Mordanting 


ing 110 pounds of 


Two baths are prepared, the one by digest- 


] 


leaf Sumac, settle and dilute the clear 


solution with water to 88 gallons; the other being a solu- 


ybtained by a mixture of 110 pounds 
The 


through the Sumae bath, squeezed 


tion at 5 degrees Tw 


f soda ash. 


Oo alumi rn suipnate 
cl lt d 


and at 


with 9 pounds of 


passed 


yarn 1s 


once treated in the alum bath. It should be noted 


that the Sumached yarn should on no aeecount be allowed 


t 


exposed to e air between these two operations, 


if this oeeurs, the varn will aequire a greenish tone 


would sadden the red to be ultimately obtained. 
The 


alum bath 


varn is allowed to lie for 12 to 24 hours in the 


after which time it is washed thoroughly, hydro- 


extracted and arranged for dyeing. 
This is the first of two articles on Turkey Red Dyeing. 
The second will appear in an early issue.] 


Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 
(Continued from page 688.) 


shirting which could also be utilized for ladies’ blouses. 


The 
equal 


filling is ¢ white, 


brown, are all 
The 


mer- 


stripes are alternately of white and 
width, and each stripe contains 18 threads. 
hoth and filling are 


and warp 


Fig. 247. 
cerized yarns, while the setting of the cloth in its present 
state is 84 threads per inch and 68 picks per inch. 
The weave is one of the faney twills, and is 16 threads 
it may be graphically represented as follows: 


a ee ee |e 


and 16 picks; 


twill to right. 
S'S, te pe 
One unit of the weave is given at Z, Fig. 248, and sinee 
no two threads interweave exactly alike at the same time, 
that The simplest 


it follows 16 harnesses are required. 


way to weave this is to have a straight draft on 16 harness- 
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es as shown at A, in which case 
the weaving plan would be the 
same as the design Z. If, how- 


ever, it were desired for any 
reason to have the opposite draft 
to that shown at A, i. e., 16, 15 
1, then the 


would also have to be reversed so 


weaving plan 


as to keep the twill of the cloth 


to the right. 


The combination of a fancy 


twill and the above-mentioned 


warping particulars gives a muc' 
richer effect in the cloth than 


could be obtained by ordinary 


and simple 


self-colored 
twills. The 
helps to prevent the stiff straight 


yarns 
arrangement also 
line effect of the stripes, and at 
the same time imparts a shot- 
like effect to the 
There is practically no limit to the number of different 
with 


structure. 


faney twills which can be utilized in combination 
color effects, for this purpose; the scheme therefore pro- 
vides a large field for the designer to draw from. 
“National” Superehrome Yellow GN is the most recent 
addition to the chrome colors of the National Aniline & 
Chemiecai Co., Ine. It 
light, fulling and potting, and can be dyed upon a chrome 
bottom, after-treated, or by the matachrome process. 
The very excellent solubility and level dyeing property 
of this type render it 
dyeing and also for the production of mode and compound 


possesses very good fastness te 


especially valuable for machine 
shades, for the dyeing of woolen and worsted goods in all 
stages of manufacture. . 

Two other new “National” dyes are, “National” Erie 
Fast Searlet 4BA and “National” Wool 
“National” Erie Fast Searlet 4BA is a direct dyeing cot- 
ton scarlet distinguished by its brilliant shace and _ its 
Its excellent solubility and 


Orange R Cone. 


fastness to acids and storing. 
level dyeing properties render it especially valuable for 
the dyeing of all forms of cotton material in any type 
of machine. 

“National” Wool Orange R Cone, is an exceptionally 


soluble acid orange of brilliant reddish tone and it well 


adapted for a wide range of service on wool and silk. It 
levels well and possesses good fastness to light. 





Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 709 Sixth Ave. at 41st St., 
New York City, have issued a new truck report, covering 
the advantages and methods of installation of Hyatt bear- 
ings for trucks of all kinds. This contains a great many 
illustrations of Hyatt equipped trucks made by the leading 
truck manufacturers of the country, and also discusses the 
savings made in power, lubrication and maintenance af- 
forded by modern bearings on trucks, and also deals with 
the fact that Hyatt bearing replacement wheels can be 
furnished to be applied to modernize present plain bearing 
trucks. Copies of this truck report may be secured by 
those interested upon application to the company. 
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Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded 

Roof on Arlington Building, Washington, D. C. Engineers: 
Underpinning & Foundation Co., New York, N. Y. Roofer: 
Warren Bhret Company, Washington, D. C, 


A No-Risk Roof on 
the War Risk Bureau— 


Architects: 
Wyatt & Nolting, 
Baltimore, Md. 


to business of insuring the doughboy grew to such after The Barrett Specification is incorporated in your 
enormous proportions that a new building to house building plans. You then receive the Surety Bond that 
the War Risk Bureau became imperative. ‘ guarantees your roof for twenty years or more. 


The result was the Arlington Building 
at Washington, D. C.—the new home of 
the War Risk’ Bureau. 


This imposing, ten-story. structure is 


The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 
20-Year Bonded Roof represents the 
most permanent roof covering it is 
possible to construct, and while we 
bond it for 20 years only, we can name 
many roofs of this type that have been 


up-to-date in every respect of workman- 
ship and construction, from foundation 





to roof—a 20-Year Barrett Specification in service over 40 years and are still in 
Bonded Roof, of course. 7 evar F wana woe Hoot. Note the anid good condition. 
Since these roofs outlast the Surety  ¢éstribution of Specification Pitch between the Where the character of the building 
Bond by many years without maintenance a snameaeac oF does not justify a roof of such extreme 
expense of any kind, they cost less per year of service than length of service, we recommend the Barrett Specification 
any other type ®f permanent roof. That is why a Type “A” Roof, bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are 
majority of the permanent modern buildings in America built of the same high grade materials, the only difference 
are covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. being in the quantity used. 


The Surety Bond may be obtained on any Barrett Spec- 


i ad ie baie sia Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett 
ification Roof of 50 squares or larger, in towns of 25,000 rea 2 “$s : 
; ‘ ; Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to read carefully all 
or more, and in many smaller places where our inspection . 


service is available. the stipulations in the specification. 
Qur supervision of your construction, followed by careful Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies of 
inspection of the finished roof, are all that is necessary The Barrett Specification, sent free on request. 


a 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham The Company Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas ao 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City 


Bangor Washington peer oi Lebanon F Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 
Columbus Richmond atrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S 
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American Cotton Manufacturers’ Silver Jubilee 
Convention. 


(Continued from page 684.) 


Southern lines, notwithstanding the two general ad- 


vances in rates, soon after the general advance ef- 


August 


very 
fective 26 last, proposed radical changes in elas- 
sification, demurrage charges, reconsigning charges, cancel- 


lation of tariffs, involving important rates and many 


other apparently innocent changes which almost invariably 
The 
shippers, generally, opposed such proposed changes and 
bad 


changes 


werked to the disadvantage of the shipping public. 


of the roads, should they 
the 


charged faith on the part 


make such before giving a thorough trial to 


level of rates as fixed by the Commission. The railroads 


withhold action on the 
That 


their proposals, | 


agreed to more important of these 
understand 


like 


matter of classification alone, 


items, pending a fair trial. you may 


the seriousness of some of should 


; ; ; 


for vou to know that in ‘ 


changes upward were proposed which would increase rates 
out. 


mill 
that 


ing the mills ship in and 


on practically everyt! 


were proposed in rates and classification on 


positively 


Changes 


sweepings that would have revolutionized 


part of the mill business and would have made it practical 


ly impossible to ship a considerable part of that product. 


Your interest iz rate adjustments is second only to 


trans vortation itself. view W ith considerable 


eoncern 
I hope 


appre- 


present | rates in 


the South, vet 


ur transportation systems 


in having urged the Interstate 


to grant such imereases as would 


and that at the proper time, we 


interests 


a readjustment to a level that will be fair 


he railroad and the shipping public. 


riVi claimants 


Supreme Court, giving 


et replace ent value or voods lost or 


elpful. 


We have had a great many 


You were fully 

from the office 

yt our sec 
Next came 


report tron the 


Committee on Foreign Trade 


Woodside. 
Mills 


presen v¢ J. D. vice-president 


n was 


(Company of 


omu e on Foreien 
old saying “What is 


business.” We 
al and practical de 


nobody’s know 


more etteet 


markets for thy output of cotton 


applied to us, would mean nothing 
“Son need 


We 


hat ineludes every person who 


ebody will do it; we 


Chis energetic “Somebody” is fictitious. 


real actors, and 


a eotton mill, who works in a eotton mill, and 


s to distribute the output of a cotton mill. Every 


person thus interested and thus employed has his well- 
being at stake in the extent of his country’s foreign trade, 


import. What 


lit ] } ? } . 
is literally everybody’s business. 


export and is everybody’s business here 


As you well know, just now as probably never befor 
the suecess of our whole country depends in a large meas- 


ure upon men who are thinking and planning in 
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They should have the sympathetic and 
For years the Committee 


ternational way. 
active assistanee of the others. 
on Foreign Trade has been endeavoring to impress upon 
the members of this Association the necessity for holding 
our present position, and more than that, to gain a greater 
proportion of The Committee now urges 
with the that the 
heart the admonition that without a larger portion in such 


trade, with particular reference to cotton yarns, knit goods 


foreign trade. 


utmost earnestness members take to 


and cloths, our cotton-spinning industry will not only fail 


to grow but will stagnate. We must go forward if we 


are not to go backward. 

Had we heeded warnings often repeated, there would 
not now be the same degree of depression that exists in 
We 


situation is favorable, to neglect this very important phase 


virtually every line. are prone, when our domestic 


of our business. Then, when domestie trade becomes dull 


and low, we look about us for markets in other 


lands which either do not exist at all or exist only as pale 


prices 


foresight or well-direeted effort might 


Thus we stand thwarted in that initiat- 


reflections of what 
have made of them. 
ive on which our prosperity depends and which is vital 
in these days of ready international communication. The 
machinery of production (and this means also, your partic- 
ular machinery of production) is geared to the consump- 
tion capacity of the world—not to the consumption ecapac- 
ity of: the United States alone. 

We must now, more than ever before, view trade with 
a world-wide vision, especially those of us engaged in the 
business, Many are. sitting quietly down, 


roods 


cotton 


indulging in regret at their plight and wondering why 
someone does not do something to assist, faintly realizing 
that it is upon each individual that the responsibility and 
obligation lie. Whatever the Government may be doing in 
cultivating and encouraging eloser and friendlier relations 
with foreign peoples (and the work of the various De 
partments in that direction is invaluable), it is ineumbent 
upon us, individually, to supplement it in every possible 
way. 

We have been told frequently enough of 


the serious 


consequences resulting from our lack of care in packing 
voods and in complying fully with the requirements of 
shipping details. In many instances these charges have been 
We have often been told, also, that in filling 


have fallen short of our competitors in other 


disproved. 
orders we 
countries. These statements have been repeated until some 
of the buvers themselves believe them to be true in regard 
to all 


these misrepresentations have been promoted by our foreign 


American shipments. Let us realize that sometimes 


competitors, and ihat we do ourselves an injustice and 
thereby injure our trade by widely publishing accusations 


involving We 


much to nullify the harm done by irresponsible parties, 


trade niceties observed elsewhere. ean do 


claiming to be Ameriean cotton manufacturers or commis- 
sion merchants, who make false representations in their 
for their ob- 


have no regard 


These cause untold injury to 


dealings and who 
ligations in filling 
the trade of all of us. 


for your thoughtful consideration, the suggestion that all 


business 
orders. 


The Committee ventures to offer, 


those engaged in the exporting business might well be 
required to produce a license from some Department of 
the Government, based upon a satisfactory certificate of 
moral and financial responsibility. It is important that 
this matter should be discussed now that American cotton 
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not the best, in the world. Foreign buyers want them for 
their quality and they have not failed to note that greater 
care is being exercised in more nearly meeting their ideas 
as to packing and shipping. We ean and should disarm 
all criticism on that score, whether well or ill founded. 

It is a well known fact that the operatives in our 
cotton mills have become, during the present generation, 
very much more skilled, and most of them are now much 
coneerned in upholding the good reputation of the mill 
in which they work, as to the quality of its output. In 
this way they are greatly assisting in developing and hold- 
ing markets. 

We would eall your attention to the fact that, while 
the United States is the largest consumer and the largest 
manufacturer of cotton piece goods, Great Britain is the 
largest exporter. This situation calls for the inauguration 
and advertising of the most determined export campaign; 
for the study of the needs of other countries, to the end 
that we may promote the importation from them of such 
commodities as would most directly assist them in buying 
from us; for the discussion of topics such as the open 
door, the merchant marine and marine insurance, the tariff 
and appropriations, the Webb-Pomerene Act and the Edge 
Law, trade marks, the parcel post, foreign exchange, foreign 
securities and foreign trade banks, chambers of commerce, 
and United States Government representatives in other 
countries. We should keep in close touch with Congress, 
examine new measures introduced which have to do with 
foreign relations, and we should confer and advise with our 
representatives in Congress who would really weleome our 
iews of many of the bills introduced. 
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goods have come to be recognized as among the best, if We would commend the Department of Commerce for 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Spinning 


Twisters for 


what it is striving to do in a highly intelligent and practical 
way to assist in expanding our foreign trade. The De- 
partment is seeking to promote our interest and the in- 
terest of all those engaged in the exporting of commodities. 
In return, we would ask our members to take an active 
interest in the work of the Department; and we assure 
you that Mr. Hoover and his associates desire your co- 
operation, without which their effort is rather up-hill 
work. One of the practical steps which the Government 
might be urged to take is the sending of its personal 
representatives to the manufacturer, to discuss with him 
the advantages and the problems attached to the doing 
of a foreign business. It would not require more than 
two or three capable and well informed men to visit 
within a year all of the cotton manufacturers and many 
of the exporters of cotton goods. Thus would be forged 
a direct link between trade itself and the Government 
agency, to the obvious benefit of all concerned. 

However smooth the sailing may be, every good mariner 
looks ahead for possible breakers. Breakers and dangerous 
reefs are always to be guarded against if the seas are to 
be explored. So it is with the cotton manufacturers. If, 
in their periods of prosperity, they are content with the 
smooth sailing in the home markets or such foreign markets 
as come to them easily and without direct effort, they 
may encounter breakers unexpectedly and be quite unpre- 
pared to shift their course to avoid them. What could be 
more vital than such preparedness? This Committee regards 
it is so vital, indeed, as to make it extremely desirable that 
a whole day during the annual meetings of this Associa- 
tion be devoted to the subject of foreign trade in cotton 
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goods. It would then be possible and highly profitable to 
direct more extensive discussion of the topics already 
mentioned. 

The possibilities for establishing markets abroad are 
infinite. 
ment for forging ahead in the competitive race, which the 
adjustment of the German reparations question has opened 
the way for, than the United States. Our principal handh- 
cap seems to be self-complaceney and impaired incentive, 


And no country is so well equipved at this mo- 


traceable to the relatively unscathed condition in which 
we emerged from the late war. Those nations which bore 
longest the brunt of the conflict have the incentive of 
repairing broken fortunes, but many of them lack physical 
vigor and financial resources to make that incentive fully 
operative. To throw its own vigorous strength into the 
breach of suspended progress is alike the duty and the 
By that means, it helps the 
When we say the United States 
must do this, we mean that you and each of you must do 


interest of the United States. 
world and helps itself. 


it, individually and collectively, as members of this Asso- 
ciation. Should the mill you represent not be adaptable 
for the making of goods suitable for the foreion markets, 
you could encourage and assist others in this trade and 
thereby render a service to the whole industry. 

We should not be unmindful of the important assist- 
ance rendered us in this work by the cotton goods com- 
mission houses and exporters. They, too, need our co- 
operation. 

We would suggest that the corporations and the indi 
viduals composing the membership of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association consider such matters as tak- 
ing stock in and otherwise assisting such institutions as 
the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. All of xs 
should be grateful to our American banks for what they 
are doing for us, either directly or indirectly, in the up- 
building of our trade throughout the world. 

So does Africa 
and Asia and Continental Europe. In the Orient there 
is a potential market to supply 800,000,000 population 


Latin America awaits our initiative. 


with cloth. That is not a field merely for missionaries, as 
it has so long been regarded. We have a mission there 
also, a mission which means profit to that huge population 
As for the Continent of Europe, this country 


will inevitably be called upon to furnish credits, that 


and to us. 


European trade may not wither and dry up. It is not 
primarily a charitable enterprise—it is a necessary step 
in the preservation and promotion of the commercial for- 
Europe has been, and with our 
It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, that the members of this 


tunes of our country. 
kelp will again be, our very good customer. 


Association should study every step taken in our foreign 
relations, that they should throw their individual weight 
into the seale of American influence abroad, and they 
should encourage our taking part in the various Allied 
Councils. It has been said that, as mankind progresses, 
ecommerce will more and more fulfill what is noblest in 
its mission, which is not merely to enrich men, but also 
to inerease among them—instead of greed or envy—good- 
will and friendship. 
Report on Education. 

Alex Long of Roek Hill, S. C., presented the report 
of the Committee on Education, and after commenting on 
the address of Dr. Hollis Godfrey and on the work being 
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done to promote a greater Georgia Tech, he submitted the 
following facts about textile education in the South: 

There were 154 students taking the course in textiles 
during the past year at the North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, 18 of whom came directly from mill villages. 
Nineteen were taking two year course. 

At Clemson College, S. C., 85 were taking the textile 
course, 17 being from mill villages and 52 having had 
practical experience in the mills. 

At the Textile Industrial Institute, 
students, all working their way in the mills, making a 
total of 299 in all. 

At the Georgia School of 
ing the textile course last year, of whom, according to 
Director C. B. Seal, 125 had either worked in mills or 
This does not include thos 


there were 60 


Technology, 130 were tak- 


were from mill communities. 
in the Freshman class but only those advanced beyond 
the preliminary stage. A census of the Freshman class 
showed that 49 students would enter textile work next 
Fall and that there would be 30 first year specials. 

This shows that in the four schools mentioned, 210 
students are enrolled who eame either from mill villages 
or had worked in the mills. Such a gratifying showing 
is pleasing but the number should be increased if we are 
to expect more trained superintendents in the future. 

Vocational classes are still being conducted under the 
direction of the State authorities and the number attend- 
ine has been materially increased during the year. These 
feeders to the higher institutions and 
Cotton mill 


classes are direct 
should be encouraged in every way possible. 
communities are well supplied with schools as good or 
better than the incorporated communities and our manufac- 
turers should see to it that these vocational classes are 
strengthened and popularized, kindergarten work stimulat- 
ed and the other branches of endeavor operating directly 
to the betterment of our trained help fostered in every 
way. 

The placing of scholarships in textile schools is highly 
favorable consideration by 


desirable and should receive 


more of our mills. It is the belief of your committee that 
our Association give consideration to the employment of 
an assistant to our Secretary who would devote his entire 
time to the work of stimulating interest in this important 
matter. 

The report of the committee on legislation was present- 
ed by its chairman, Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte. Mr. 
Cramer was, as usual, very thorough in his treatment of 
legislative matters and tariff activities. Much of this mat- 
ter was familiar to the manufacturers present who had 
been advised through the medium of special reports from 
the office of the secretary. 

On motion of James P. Gossett the thanks of the as- 
sociation were tendered Mr. Cramer for the careful and 
constant attention he is giving to these association matters. 

The Cemmittee on Resolutions next reported through 
its chairman, Samuel F. Patterson of Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C. Mr. Patterson presented a number of resolutions all 
of which were adopted. Because of lack of space only 
one, which was perhaps of the first importance, will be 

It follows: 
Resolution on The Tariff. 

Whereas, the chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of this Association reports that the Consolidated Tariff 
Committee representing the cotton textile industry, includ- 


printed here, 


: 
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Use All the Property! 


“You pay taxes on it. You expect to use all of it 
some day. Why not use it now? You don’t have 
to cover it with buildings to make it useful. Just 
enclose it »with an 
ANCHOR POST 
‘DREADNAUGHT’ STOCKADE 
This high unclimbable chain link factory fence pre- 
vents unwelcome trespass, interference with em- 
ployees, theft and vandalism. Its Anchor-Weld 
Gates localize the entrances and exits. It makes the 
land inside available for storage and manufacture. 
GALVANIZED 
Every part, exposed or unexposed, is galvanized by 
the hot dip spelter process, the finest rust preventive 


known. 

WE WILL ERECT IT 
and cooperate with you in its planning. We can 
show you many economies in fence building. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
52 Church St. New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND ERECTION OFFICES: 
Jenkins Arcade Richmond, Va.......119 Mutual Building 
79 Milk st Hartford. Conn. 902 Main St. 
Guardian Bullding Philadelphia..Real Estate Trust Building 
8 So. Dearborn St 


Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Jericho Turnpike CGhicago.. suanee 
1604 Main St., E. 
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ing this Association, has made recommendations to the 
Ways and Means Committee of Congress which conflict 
with some of the traditional policies of this Association 
on tariff matters; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the position of this Association is here- 
by reaffirmed as follows: 

1. That in general whatever standard of - protection 
the Congress decided upon as essential to the welfare of 
this country and the well-being of its industries, said 
standard shall ‘be equally favorable to each of the sched- 
ules; and that the subdivisions in each schedule shall bear 
rates in proportion to conversion costs, selling prices and 
other pertinent data. 

2. That in tariff representations yarns shall not be 
eonsidered as a step in the manufacture of cloth but as 
finished products for sale to the trade as merchantable 
commodities. 

3. That specifically, the ad valorem rates in the cotton 
schedule shall be classified under general headings as fol- 
lows: 

(a) A eurve of basic rates representing plain grey 

single yarns. 

(b) A correspondingly higher curve of rates represent- 

ing plain grey goods and advanced yarns, and identical 

for both. 

(c) An upper curve of rates, correspondingly higher 

still, for advanced cloths. 

(4d) Special rates for special deserving classifications, 

eo nomine and otherwise. 

(e) ‘That yarns, combed, plied, dyed, bleached or other- 

wise processed shall be considered advanced yarns and 

that all cloths made from advanced yarns or similarly 
processed in the piece, shall be considered advanced 
cloths. 

(f) That the Tariff Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7, issued by 

this Association in 1911, 1912 and 1913 explain more 

fully the policy of this Association: although under 
present’ conditions some changes in rates may be neces- 
sary, and, some rearrangement within sub-classifications 
may be desirable to conform to more recent conditions. 

Resolved further, that under present conditions specific 
duties corresponding in amount to the ad valorem duties 
should also be specified wherever possible in each classifica- 
tion, and that American valuations should also be con- 
sidered as an additional safeguard against low and fluc- 
tuating rates of foreign exchange. 

Resolved further, that the ehairman of the Legislative 
Committee of this Association be commended for his atti- 
tude in maintaining the general policy and principles out- 
lined in the foregoing statement and that he be instructed 
to take such steps as he may deem necessary to secure 
their adoption. 

And Resolved further, that a copy of this resolution be 
furnished the chairman of the Consolidated Tariff Com- 
mittee with an expression of appreciation on behalf of 
this Association for the work done by him and his com- 
mittee, and a request that the subject of advanced yarns 
be reconsidered and the position of this Association on that 
part ef the schedule be adopted by the Committee to the 
end that there may be no difference of opinion on this 
matter which is so vitally important te so many members 
of this Association. 

Election of Officers. 


‘Then came the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
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tions and the following officers were elected: 

President, General Lawrence D. Tyson of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Vice-President, C. E. Hutchison of Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Winston D. Adams of Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Chairman of the Board of Governors, W. E. Beattie of 
Greenville, S. C. 

For membership on the Board of Governors: How- 
ard Baetjer, of Maryland; H. R. Fitzgerald, of Virginia; 
J. H. Separk, of North Carolina; R. C. Freeman, of 
Georgia; Vietor M. Montgomery, of South Carolina, and 
C. L. Gilliland, of Pennsylvania. 

The new president was escorted to the platform by 
Jno. A. Law of Spartanburg and S. Y. Austin of La 
Grange, where he responded in fitting manner to James D. 
Hammett’s nominating tribute. 

Under the head of new business, a motion was made 
by J. H. Separk that a committee of three be appointed 
by the President to investigate the mill house rental situa- 
tion among southern mills, this committee to report to 
the Board of Governors at their next meeting. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

The convention then adjourned and proceeded to the 
Roof Garden of the Bellevue where a buffet luncheon was 
served, the Cotton Yarn Merchants Association of Phil 
adelphia acting as hosts. 





J. P. HeNnperRson has been made superintendent of the 
Miller Cotton Mills, Waco, Texas. 

J. R. Presswoop has been promoted to the position of 
night overseer of spinning at the Mays Mill, Cramerton, 
N. C. 

Gero, C. CHAMBLEY has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Grantville (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. 

J. C., Ham has resigned as superintendent of the Moun- 
tain View Mill, Gastonia, N. C., being succeeded in that 
position by S. L. Haynes. Mr. Haynes goes to the Sadie 
Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C., as superintendent. 

L. O. Bunton, who has been superintendent of the 
Belbro Mills, Ine., Charlotte, N. C., has resigned that posi- 
tion and accepted the superintendency of the Jackson Mills, 
at Monroe, N. C. Mr. Bunton has been a familiar figure 
at the conventions of the Southern Textile Association for 
a number of years. 

W. W. Ware has been promoted from overseer of spin- 
ning and winding to assistant superintendent of the Lenoir 
City (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. He succeeds O. W. Stites in 
this position. 

C. E. Davis is now superintendent of the Quitman 
(Ga.) Mills. 

Frep GeISssLER has accepted the superintendency of 
the Yadkin Bleaching Co., at Yadkin, 8S. C. 

N. E. EpGerton, retired president of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, died recently following an illness of about 
one week. Mr. Edgerton was one of the best known busi- 
ness men in his section of the country. He held varied 
business connections in Raleigh; he was a member of the 
board of directors of the North Carolina Home Insurance 
Company, the Citizens National Bank, and until shortly 
before his death was president of the Raleigh Cotton Mills. 
He had been in Raleigh for four years, and was 53 years 
of age. He is survived by his widow and one son, four 
brothers and one sister. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


has resigned as treasurer and manager 0! 
Mills, Rome, Ga. Mr. MeLin, however, 


E. McLin 
the Anchor Duck 


still retains his place as a member of the board of directors 


of the mills. 


MESERVE was elected secretary 


Manufacturers, suc- 


Harry CHAMBERLAIN 
of the National Association of 


Wilson, whose resignation was accepted 


Cotton 
ceeding Rufus R. 
Dr. Meserve was born at Quincey, 
New 
after the Pilgrims. Ac- 
Mass., 
hood, he received his early education there and later went 
1894 


to take effeet July 1. 
Feb. 12, 


within a 


Ill., on 1868, of ancestry which came to 


England half a century 


companying his parents to Lowell, in early child- 


> 


to Yale, being graduated in with a degree of B. D. 


} 


After completing the 
Congregational Chureh for 25 years at 


college course, he entered the ministry 
and served in the 
Springfield, Mass., Indianapolis, Indiana, Danbury, Conn., 
and Rye, N. Y. 


intense 


During his 11 years in Danbury, he 


took an interest in all phases of community life 


and became a trustee of the local hospital and library, 
a member of the school board, representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and consultant in 
many industrial problems, being frequently called in as 
arbitrator between employers and employees. 

National 
Guard Coast Artillery and at the outbreak of the World 
War 68th C. A., 
went to France, being later promoted to major chaplain 
of the 192nd Artillery. At 


ministry 


He also became chaplain of the Connecticut 


became chaplain of the with which he 


the eonelusion of the war he 


decided to give up the and devote himself to 
industrial work, going to England and France in January, 
1919, to study eeconomie work. Early last year he became 


National 


work, 


associated with the Industrial Conference Board 


in research and lecture and it was this association 
which has given him a broad acquaintance with business 
Western States. 

Dr. Meserve is a member of the Yale Club of New 
York; the New Haven; Authors’ Club 


of London; the Quartuor Coronati of England; the Loyal 


men of the Eastern and Middle 


Tuesday Club of 


Legion and the American Legion. He is a 32nd degree 


Mason and a Knight Templar. 
W. D. Inate has beeome connected with L. Sonneborn 


Sons, Ine., as salesman in the textile division, covering 


the states of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. He will handle the complete line of Amalie brand 
of textile products for cotton mills, hosiery mills, dye 
Ingle 


houses, bleacheries and finishing plants. Mr. was 


for seven years superintendent in southern cotton mills, 
having served in that position at the Irene and Palmetto 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., and has also had five years experience 
in selling to the textile trade. 

B. J. Boppre, formerly connected with the Georgia Duck 
and Cordage Mills, Ingleside, Ga., has aecepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Couch Cotton Mills, Green- 
succeeding James M. Mooty. Mr. Mooty is 


sales staff of the Wilson Co., of 


ville, S. C., 


now eonnected with the 
Greenville. 
E. R. Casn has been made superintendent of the Steele 


Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. E. Bryson has been appointed night overseer of 
spinning at the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 

A. G. New, who has been connected with the power 
transmission department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company for several years, is now representing William 
Sellers & Co., Inc., manufacturers of shafting, in the 
South, Mr. New has opened an office in the Gallivan Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C., as southern sales agent, dealing in power 
transmission, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company having 
discontinued manufacturing in that branch of their busi- 
ness, 

U. G. Creel has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

H. KE. Bearrie has been made overseer of weaving at 
the Vietory Manufacturing Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

W. H. Farmer has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pinewood (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

GEORGE W. DEAN, superintendent of the Saluda Manu- 
facturing Co., Greenville, S. C., has been made superintend- 
ent of the Riverdale Mills, of Greenville. 

W. R. NeigHpors has aecepted the superintendency 
of the Strickland Cotton Mills, Remerton, Ga. 

By. Li 


Co., who attended the World Cotton Conference in Liver- 


TAYLOR, traffic manager of Lockwood, Greene & 


pool and Manchester, plans to spend some time studying 
the shipping and rail situation in various ports of western 
Europe. 

F, B. Witi1AMs has been made superintendent of the 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Martin has been made superintendent of the 
Calhoun (Ga.) Yarn Mills, succeeding J. C. Platt. 

B. S. Jounson has been appointed superintendent of 
the Read Hosiery Mills, MeMinnville, Tenn. 

J. R. Davis has been made superintendent of the Globe 
Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga, He sueceeds Walter H. Lynch. 

F. B. Watson has become superintendent of the Coch- 
ran (Ga.) Cotton Mill. 

B. L. Bass has been made superintendent of the Dal- 
las (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. 

D. R. Wess is now superintendent of the Waco (Tex- 
as) Twine Mills. 


Crawford 


W. M. 


C. 8. Tarum has resigned as superintendent of the South 
Texas Cotton Mill, Brenham, Texas, to accept a similar 
position at the Bonham Division of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation, Bonham, Texas, where he succeeds George 
C. May. 

I. S. Moore has aecepted the superintendency of the 
South Texas Cotton Mill, Brenham, Texas, succeeding Mr. 
Tatum. 

JacK Dover has been made superintendent of the Ella 
Division, Consolidated Textile Corporation, Shelby, N. C. 
He is a son of J. R. Dover, who has become active manager 
of the Eastside Manufacturing Co., at Shelby. 

G. C. Wetcu has been made superintendent of the 
Bemis (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, sueceeding F. J. Young, who 
becomes assistant manager. j 

D. N. CRENSHAW has become overseer of spinning at 
the No. 5 Mill of the Efird Mfg. Co., at Albemarle, N. C. 
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Time was when you liked to take 
a chance on a lucky packet, but you do 
not use that method in business. 


Warren Soap and Warren Service 
combine the accumulated experience of a 
large part of the textile trade during fifty 
years with the most up-to-date scientific 
investigation. 
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The Warren Soap Manufacturing Co. 
77 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
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. Profit 


The life and vitality of all business is Profit. 


Success depends upon it. It is the compelling interest in the 
simplest transaction—the dominant thought in the greatest 
commercial enterprise. 

And yet, one-third of the three hundred thousand manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States, it was estimated 
prior to the War, earned no profit above normal interest on 
their investment. And ninety per cent of that three hundred 
thousand did not even know what it actually cost to produce 
their products. 

Blind business! Ignorance and guesswork in the place of 
knowledge—so easily obtained thru the application of 
simple and sound methods of Cost Accounting, more neces- 
sary today than ever before. 

With material and labor cost changing over night, sales 
volume fluctuating, prices indefinite, markets uncertain 
safeguard your Profits. 

Exact knowledge of costs, based on Facts and Figures, and 
intelligently applied by an experienced and competent organ- 
ization is the only means of insuring Profits — 


The only basis on which to increase Profits — 


The only guarantee of Profits. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS —- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
POSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Asks Information Concerning Card Clothing. 


EpItoR COTTON: 

The articles in the section of Corron entitled “How 
Other Men Manage” are of such interest, and the replies 
received are from men of such widespread and experienced 
training, that the writer would like to read any discussions 
that might be sent in reply to the following subject: 

In studying the organizations used in the mills through- 
out the country, the writer has been impressed by the fact 
that there are two distinct schools in regard to the number 
of points in clothing the flats in relation to that of the 
cylinder and doffer. 

One group claims that the clothing on the flats should 
be of the same number as that used on the doffer, both 
having more points to the square inch than that of the 
cylinder. 

The second group are using the same number of cloth- 
ing on their flats as they use on their cylinder, and have 
the doffer covered with more points per square inch. 

This holds for mills running coarse, medium and fine 
goods, and in all sections of the country, and the writer 
would be very much interested in reading, througn the 
medium of Corton, the opinion of any mill men on the 
advantages of either side of this subject. 


E. D. W. (Mass.) 





Answers the Questions of “J. S. B.” 


Epitor Corton: 

Fellowing are my answers to the questions of “J. S. B. 
(Mass.)” which appeared in the May number of Corron: 

In answer to his first question, asking for card settings 
when making a 65 grain silver with a 14-ounce lap, with 
stock 1 inch long, I would suggest the following settings: 
Back knife plate, 17 gauge; flats, 10 gauge; front knife 
plate, lower edge, 20 gauge; top edge, 12 to 17 gauge (the 
closer the lighter the strips); doffer from cylinder, 7 
gauge; cylinder screen, 22 gauge; mote knives, both at 12 
gauge; doffer comb, 8 gauge, at its closest point. 

In running such a heavy lap and silver, I am wondering 
if “J. S. B.” has any regard for the extreme delicacy of 
the fine points of the ecard clothing. A card silver should 
not weigh more than 50 grains to the yard. The more rapid- 
ly the work ean be gotten from the card consistent with the 
quality or grade of work required, the stronger the yarn. 
Therefore, I think “J. S. B.’s” first question should have 
been “What number of wire should I use for a card mak- 
ing a 65 grain silver with a 14-ounce lap?” The maximum 
weight of silver from the card, consistent with good quality 
of work on medium and low numbers, is sixty grains per 
yard. However, I think if “J. S. B.” is forced to run a 
65 grain silver, reducing the weight of his lap to 12 ounces 
would help some. 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





I, for one, was glad to have “J. S. B.” spring his second 
question, asking why a stripping plate set further from 
the eylinder gives more strip than one set closer, for it 
will enlighten so-many readers on other settings. “J. S. B.” 
is surely in tune with efficiency, which is proven by his 
first and second questions. 

The drawing shows the point in his second question. A 
is the feed plate, B the flats and C the cylinder. 

Referring to the sketch, I would like to direct attention 
to the direction the wires point on both the flats and eylin- 
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der. Next, at B, it can be seen that the heel of the flat is 
closer to the cylinder than the toe-—a difference of 3/1000 
of an inch. The reason for this space is for the collection of 
all foreign matter, and the best af the cotton is drawn 
through the wires and receives a combing at each flat, but of 
course this action causes a certain mass of stock to be im- 
bedded in the flat. With this in mind and also considering 
the position of the wire points, we will consider the setting 
of the front knife plate as in thé sketch, which is at its 
farthest point from the cylinder. 

In such a case, owing to this open space, the air currents 
are not as strong, and second, the same grip between the 
plate and the cylinder does not exist as when elose. Let 
us picture a few fibers of cotton hanging from the flat next 
to the flat marked B. The long fibers being imbedded with 
the foreign matter are stronger than the air currents, so 
instead of following the cylinder, they pass over the knife 
plate to the flat stripping comb. 
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Next we will picture the front knife plate set as close 
as possible. In such a case the space between the plate and 
cylinder is reduced, the air currents are made stronger, 
and the plate has a firm grip on all fibers hanging downward. 


Therefore, when the plate is set close, the longer fibers 


are drawn from the flat by the air currents, and 


pulled from the flat by the grip of the knife plate. In 


strong stock it often happens owing to 


away 


the ¢ase of 


very 


the longer fibers being imbedded the foreign matter also 


is pulled from the flat, leaving the flat clean before reach- 


ing the stripping comb. However, this is an extreme ease. 


In answer to J. S. B.’s third question, I set the top 


mote knife closer than the bottom one for the following 


first, to inerease the grip on the cotton at this 


reasons: 
point; and, second, it protects the card from large tufts 


of cotton or material of a hard nature! 30th mote knives 


set at 8 gauge; the closer the better. 


Wash 


should be 


(Conn. ) 


Balancing the Product Between Departments. 


Epiror CorTrron: 


Balancing the product between one department and 


another, is by no means an unimportant matter. It is real- 
great importance as can be shown by both theory 
For 


department as against the consumption of that produet in a 


Vv ol 


and practice. lack of watching the product of one 
] I 


some very em- 


W here 


there are several departments, as there are in a cotton mill, 


successive department, it has resulted in 


barrassing and alarming situations in some mills. 
rapidly succeeding one after the other, and all dependent 
upon a certain product to keep in a healthful operation, it 
makes a big difference about this product being definitely 
provided. <A little less than actual demand produced at one 
point is certain to be followed by a famine sooner or later 
Then it 


a previous process supplying a little more than the demand 


at a succeeding process. would seem wise to have 


of a succeeding process. But, alas! there is also danger in 


this. If this is kept up very long, it results in stagnation 


of products here and there, also an actual congestion at 
various points. Therefore under producing for a successive 
department is as disastrous as overproducing so far as 
tlieorizing is concerned. 

Taking this matter up from the practical view point, 


we will see how these two inconsistencies work. A shortage, 


of course, causes interruptions of machinery and periodical 
stoppage. This not only results in loss of production, but 


also in loss of good help, unless they are paid wages while 


waiting for work, and that is liable to bring the cost up 


too high. Now if,we speed up, by any hook or erook, and 


reverse the situation and produce more than is required 
at any one process, it all looks very nice for a while and un- 
til bobbins and containers of every description become filled 
and then there is stagnation and congestion. Stock becomes 
shop worn, machinery begins to wait for bobbins, spools, 
beams and containers, and system after system of machinery 
becomes held up for want of sufficient consumption in the 
succeeding departments of all of this over-production. The 
result is stoppage of machinery again with the possible loss 
of help unless the idle time is repeated with pay allow- 
ances. Now the practical side, like the theoretical side, 
in this ease, proves conclusively that neither extreme is 


desirable and that both cause much the same results so far 
* 
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as help and increasing the cost is concerned. So it is not 
a case of wanting less and less nor more and more produet 
It must be a ease of balancing the product 


It means to start 


at any point. 
quite accurately between all departments. 
in the opening department a sufficient amount of stock, and 
of following it through, with a careful time table, and of 
landing this product at the final process on schedule time. 
It is a ease of earefully weighing and timing the product 
through the plant so as to give a healthful 
Where this is done, better results are obtained than where 


circulation. 


things shift for themselves. 

Some mills have a splendid system for carrying out this 
work and make ends meet remarkably well. Other mills 
having no system of this kind, suffer much inconvenience 
and run up against some very embarrassing situations in 
connection therewith. 

Some very large mills have what is called a planning de- 
partment to carry out this work. And by a system of 
daily reports, this planning department follows and keeps 
track of the product with reference to the proper filling of 
its orders on the books. 

Once the system is started and in good working order, 
it is not diffieult to have the various departments do their 
important parts. As a rule, it makes the work much more 
interesting as well as much more reliable, and thus creates 
enthusiasm and confidence. In other words, the system 
makes friends for itself and begins to work rather auto- 
matically. And where the system is installed and follow- 
ed up a sufficient length of time, the plant officials would 
not want to dispense with it as they would not fare so 
well without it. . 

To start with, there are many things to consider in con- 
nection witli the proper timing of certain stocks through 
For there are many interruptions to count 
To enumer- 


any plant. 
upon and impediments with which to reckon. 
ate them, the chief ones are listed as follows: the first ob- 
stacle is the matter of waste which must be quite accurately 
deducted per Some stocks are processed more 
than others, and various kinds of stock will likewise cause 
must be 
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varying amounts of waste. This contingency 
followed up by other such considerations as break downs, 
holidays, sickness, seconds, mistakes, accidents, and all 
other common every-day occurrences which average about 
the same, day in and day out, in the average mill. 


yvanted. Everybody 


All these are undesirable and not 
endeavors to cut them out, but nevertheless these casualties 
are with all mills to stay in certain amounts, no matter how 
hard any management works. There is, however, likely to 
be much less under good management, than under poor 
management, 

There is one mill under very good management which 
has followed this system for over ten years. This planning 
department has every conceivable information as to the 
They figure upon an average contingency 
which And, of 
course, a record of ten years gives them very accurate data 


with which to proceed. This planning system is bound to 
2,5 or 10 


improve with age, and it is the system which is 2 
years old in practice which gives a wider knowledge of 
average conditions than a new one just started. This mill 
not only deducts its reasonable amount of wastes, but has 
a ten- year-old constant by which it multiplies for covering 
the possible hazard in connection with any certain amount 


probable hazard. 
will eover the probable interruptions. 
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Business Meets 


COTTON 


American business has been clearing decks. Budgets have been 
as revised. Every buying, selling and production unit has been over- 
New Conditions hauled and made ready for intensive service. Economy has been 


the test—encomy of time and effort. 





brought to the aid of your organization other constructive services ? 


In any study of functions and readjusting of methods, the work done 
by your bank balance should not be overlooked. Hasit been merely 
a checking account and a basis for commercial credit? Or has it 


? 


Are you making use now of all the help it should provide? 


Many business men who carry deposits with the Irving or with 
Irving correspondents have discovered broader service possibilities 
in their banking connections. The Irving investigates markets as 
well as credits, expedites deliveries of merchandise as well as collec- 
tions, supplements the information resources of its customers both 
in himneatse and foreign fields. Every transaction it undertakes, 
either at home or over-seas, is handled with a clear understanding st 
business essentials as well as of banking requirements. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


1851-1921: 


of stock scheduled through the mill. 

Before they start an order through, they look ahead 
to see if there is going to be a Jewish holiday, or a Polish 
wedding, or-even a cireus day coming to town. Each one 
of these three different events is sure to effect three dif- 
ferent departments at different’ times. For example the 
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Carding Department 


Kinds of |Kinds of] Slubber 
Cotton Laps Rovings 
Opened Made Produced | Produced | Produced Produced 


SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 


cireus in town will effect the spinning department where 


most of the young people are, for one day. The Polish wed- 
ding will effect the carding department at a section where 
either one of the contracting parties is located in the ser- 
vice, etc. And there is no use of ignoring these events; 
as they are bound to occur and they will effect the progress 
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E ni E For Cotton 
NEWPORT tdi cual 
COLORS 


The Best Developed Blacks 
Newport Developed Black 2 B N 
NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 
(Zambesi Black V) 

Fast, Bloomy, Intense. 


Alike on Cotton and Silk. 








TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Seanth Gales Cltess, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. ©. 
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Scott Testers are built on the inclinable balance or dead weight 
principle, the stress on the specimen raising a weight or pendulum 
suspended from the recording head. No springs are used in any 
way to influence the test. Heavy, simple, and practical construction 
provides for overloading and abuse and assures long life and con- 
stant service. The design is such that these testers are equally well 
suited to laboratory and mill work. All parts are made to United 
States standards and are interchangeable. 

This type of dynamometer can be calibrated to prove its accuracy 
in a few minutes without the use of special apparatus. Our many 
models, and attachments for same, make it possible for us to supply 
testers for almost any special condition. We earnestly urge that 
you submit your testing problems to us. 

New illustrated catalog on application. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Picisdines RI. 
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of the work in sure proportion as they occur. And to figure 
finely, they must be taken into consideration. 

In balancing the production between departments, an- 
other matter comes up. The cotton started is opened as 
so many pounds. After it leaves the cards and passes 
through the roving machinery it is delivered as hanks or 
yards per pound. Now it makes a great deal of difference 
as to whether the product of the roving machinery is fig- 
ired by the normal number, rather than by the average 
weighing of the parcels when sized. For example, if a 
certain line of 7oving machinery is making 10 hank roving, 
on this basis the amount put through figures to be 20,000 
pounds per week. But the general average is really 10.25 
h.r. or 25 points light. This is 214 per cent light and instead 
of turning off 20,000 pounds as figured by the nominal 
number, only 19,500 pounds is really put through by the 
actual hank number making. Now if the spinning ma- 
chinery is keyed up to consume 20,000 pounds per week, 
it is only a question of time when there will be a big dis- 
crepancy. 

In one mill the spooling department was delivering 
yarn to the warping department on spools. The warping 
department converted this yarn into warp chains of 108 
pounds each which was the standard weight for a chain 
of a standard length and a certain number of ends for 
the nominal number of 25s warp yarn. But if the yarn 
sized 24.50s instead of 25s, in the course of time the spool- 
ing department would show a big discrepancy, as it would 
not be getting credit for all of its production. If the yarn 
sized 2514s, then it would be getting credit for work it 
did not receive. 

These things are mentioned to show the need of giving 
careful consideration to the actual number whenever figur- 
ing by the yarn number on the hanks. 

With reference to a suitable form for the record of pro- 
ductions, this will vary with different mills. But Form 1 
accompanying this letter, shows one form which illustrates 
how the produetion ean be followed through the carding 
department or through thie foundation department of cot- 
ton manufacturing. This form covers the particulars cov- 
ering the kinds of cotton opened, and follows the system of 
produetion straight through the remainder of the carding 
department. Space is provided to enter each size of hank. 

The first column is devoted to the various data desired 
to be entered such as the average number of hanks, total 
hanks produced, pounds produced, pounds required, pounds 
delivered, over and under produced, and then the stock on 
The last column is a “call” for whatever new work 
may be required with which to start new orders. 

Through the spinning department and all other depart- 
ments similar forms can be used. Form 2 shows a produc- 
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tion report balanee sheet for the spinning, spooling, warp- 
ing, slashing and drawing-in departments. Under the 
heading, various data, the difference between the pounds 
produced, and the pounds which each department requires, 
is what shows whether the preceding department is short 
of or long on production. If there is a serious difference, 
measures must be taken to lessen the difference. If short 
of delivery to keep the next department going, more help 
or more machinery must be put at work or else overtime 
operations must be undertaken. If there is any over-pro- 
duction, before it reaches the unsafe limit, measures must 
be taken to slacken at some point without disrupting con- 
ditions. Some of the extra product may be sold. A system 
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of cleaning and overhauling may be undertaken, etc. At 
any rate care must be taken not to get the bobbins and all 
other containers filled and congested. Another important 
consideration is that the piling up of valuable stock, need- 
lessly, in any part of a mill, is objectionable for it mounts 
up into the thousands of dollars very fast. This is ex- 
ceedingly objectionable in days when raw material is very 
costly, and the cost of the labor to bring any stock up to a 
standstill at any point of the various processes. 

For example, here is 140,000 pounds of cotton which 
is now in process but not needed for immediate use. Sup- 
pose this stock is worth, after the waste shrinkage, 25 
cents per pound, this amounts to $35,000. 
add the cost of the labor entailed to bring it up to the 


Now we will 


average point of stagnation in the mill, and we will sup- 
pose that this amounts to 121% cents per pound; this will 
add $17,500, all of which raises our total sum to $52,500 as a 
temporary sum tied up in the mill for want of carefully 
balancing the product between departments. Now add to 
this the interest on the money, insurance and taxes on the 
increased but needless product and the depreciation for 
whatever stock gets shopworn, and the sum will become 
quite a larger figure. 

Form 2 would be used in the same form for all yarn 
preparation departments, such as reeling, twisting, gassing, 
winding, doubling, glazing and in all processes where. the 
product is treated as yarn. 

In the weaving department a careful report will be 
rendered to the cloth room of the cloth woven by cuts and 
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by styles. The cloth room will check this up carefully and 
weigh the product. In some mills the product of the weave 
room is not weighed, neither is it checked up by the receipt 
of same in the cloth room. Where this is not done, two 
matters go wild. One js that the pounds required to keep 
the weave room in operation are not correctly ascertained. 
The other is that if the cloth room does not check up the 
product of the weave room, nobody can possibly know 
whether all of the cloth woven is delivered to the cloth room 
or not. Some of it might be actually carried out of the 
weave shop and nobody be the wiser. Again it prevents 
the weaving department from paying for cloth that is not 
woven. 
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You Can Save Money by Saving Power 


And You Can Save a Vast Amount of Power by 
Equipping Your Line Shafting with Fafnir Double 
Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes. 

Each box contains two Fafnir Ball Bearings. 
balls run in hardened steel races with virtually no 


The 


wear, and adjustments will never be needed. Aside 
from applying grease once in six to eight months, 
you can forget your Fafnir equipment. 

Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes fit your 
present frames. With the problem thus simplified, 
every day that you put off ordering Fafnir Boxes 
for your shafting is another day of needless power 
wasle. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
New Britain, Conn. 


752 David Whitney Bldg NEW YORK Office, 5 Columbus Circle 


DETROIT Office 
Swetland Bidg CHICAGO Office: 587 S. Dearborn St. 


<LEVELAND Office: 916-917 





THE RIGHT 
SUGGESTION 


It is a proven fact that sug- 
gestion. has much to do with 
one’s feelings. 

You can leave home in the 
morning feeling as “fit as a 
two-year-old.” Meet a half- 
dozen friends on the way to 
the office. Let each one tell 
you “how bad you are look- 
ing,” by the time you reach 
there your mental and phys- 
ical condition is such, that 
you'll call the doctor at once. 


All of which is due to the 
power of suggestion. 


The same in business today. 


Listen to those who spend 
their time painting the dark 
side of the business picture 
and it won’t be long before 
we'll believe all that’s said. 
On the other hand, if we 
have the desire to anticipate, 
instead of follow; if we'll 
stop, think and figure out 
the situation for ourselves, 
be alert to take advantage of 
business changes, we'll find 
that there is plenty of bus- 
iness to be had. 


“UTSMAN” QUILL CLEAN- 
ING MACHINES ARE IN 
250 TEXTILE MILLS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNIT- 
ED STATES AND CANADA 
HELPING TO CUT COST. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? 


THE 
TERRELL 
MACHINE CoO., 
Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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Balancing the product between departments is the only 
proper way to operate a mill in a satisfactory manner. It 
prevents stagnation, congestion, the tying up of extra 
capital, dishonesty, higher costs, and finally it keeps. the 
management on the job and working more uniformly to- 
gether. Their orders are more correctly and more prompt- 
ly filled thus giving more satisfaction to all concerned. 

H. D. Martin (R. I.) 


Lowering Speeds to Increase Production. 


Epiror CorTTon : 

I was very much interested in the query of your corres- 
pondent “G. C. (Vosges, France)” in the May number, in 
regard to the article “Lowering Speeds to Inerease Pro- 
duction,” and also in the reply to this query by James 
Robertson, the author of the article in question. 

There is only one way that production can be increased 
on any fly frame by lowering the speed, and that is when 
the frame is run at a higher speed than that for which the 
cones were modified. “The higher the flyer speed, the 
more pressure is exerted on the roving as it passes between 
the presser and the bobbin,” states James Robertson in his 
reply to “G, C.” 
flver? Continuing he states, “If a small amount of twist 


Let us see. Does not the bobbin lead the 


is used with a high flyer speed then the pressure will be so 
great on the roving that it will stretch, thus causing weak 
roving which will break back in the creels of the sueceeding 
processes.” But is it not a fact that a high speed will 
make a more compact bobbin, which means a slack tension, 
and is it not also a fact that the firmer erip at the termina- 
tion of the presser pad due to high speed will retain the 
twist in the strand? 

If a fly frame is run at a speed lower than that for 
which the cones were modified, there must be enough twist 
in the strand to strengthen the strand so as to be stronger 
than the fast inereasing diameter of the bobbin, because 
a slow speed decreases the pressure and a decreased pres- 
sure will cause the diameter of the bobbin to increase and 
destroy the relationship of the surface speed of the front 
roll and bobbin. 

Besides, the slower the fly frames are run, the more 
twist (to a certain extent) will escape at the termination 
of the presser pad. 

Again, I fail to see where the vibration of a bolster will 
affect the twist in the roving. How ean the roving be 
stretched if the spindle gear does not jump out of gear? 

This talk about lowering speeds to inerease production is 
all right to a certain extent, but, as stated, it only counts 
when a frame 1s run at a speed greater than that for which 
the cones were modified. 

Remember this, we must run a fly frame to suit the in- 
termediate speeds in order to keep the surface speed of the 


front roll and bobbin equal. 
Wash (Conn.) 





The manufacturer who bases the sales price of his prod- 
uct on competition without regard to real cost, stands to 
sell his product at a closer margin than he desires and 
possibly at a loss. Whether the margin of the profit is 
ample or not the existing conditions are not known until 
the date when damage done is beyond repair. 
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Cone Belts and Tension. 


Epitor Corron: 

I notice in the April number of Corron that “Wash 
(Conn.)” is trying to put me on the mourner’s bench. Well, 
that’s a mighty good place to be, especially when he gives 
me “Nearer, My God to Thee” to sing while I am there. 
That’s a consolation worth while. I have sung it many a 
time and always felt better when I got through. 

I will try and answer the points that he challenges as 
we come to them. First, he cites me to his article in the 
November issue, headed “A Mill Experience.” [I will agree 
with him all the way down to where he says, “Who ever 
heard of a belt slipping in dry weather?” Belts will slip 
on dry days. I did not say that they would or would not 
slip on damp days. We all know that the ends on the 
roving frames will become slacker on damp days than on 
dry days, but at the same time the bobbins will be firmer 
on damp days than they will on the days mentioned in 
my article, and this softness of the bobbins is what prompt- 
ed me to use the rosin on the cone belts and not notice 
where the cone belt was located on the cone at the time 
of the application of the rosin. 

Further, I believe in “coming back” at one another on 
certain points in the articles we write, it does make things 
interesting, and besides it brings out all there is in the 
writers. JI read “Wash’s” articles as I read all the others, 
and I enjoy them and am benefited. It’s like taking a 
textile course and it does me for a month, too. 

About the cone belt being an essential feature, that is 
already understood, and its duties, the mission that it has 
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to perform, ete. The belt dressing was about the only 
cross there was in this controversy and the point raised was, 
to be careful when this was applied and to watch the re- 
sults that came from it. In the first place, what is belt 
dressing put on a belt for? To make it pull, of course. 
Well then, supposing that the roving frame cone belt is 
two-thirds on its way to a full doff of the bobbins when 
the dressing is applied, will it not make the ends (or ten- 
sion) tighter? Of course it will, or there would be no 
use of making the application of the dressing. When the 
tension is made tighter isn’t there danger of pulling the 
strands of roving into thin places and breaking down the 
ends? Take, for instance, a slack band; suppose it is 
slack at the beginning of the doff and when the bobbins are 
about two-thirds full it breaks off and a fresh, tight band 
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BOSTON HANK CLOCKS 


The Recognized Standard 
for Accuracy and Durability 


Many thousands 
in use. 


Lasts many years. 


All parts inter- 
changeable. 


Prompt delivery. 


Special clocks to 
order. 


Write us your requirements. 
Our experience is at your command. 





Boston Clocks tell just what the pro- 
duction from each frame actually is 





BOSTON LIACHIINE WORKS G. 


LYNN, MIASS. U.S.A. 


Offices a 


ffi t 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 


Aurora, Tl. 0! 
East Deerfield, Mass. on 
©) 
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Spinning, Twister, Spooler 


TAPE 


is made of the best material by 
expert workmen. 


Is the finest woven. 
Has the smoothest edges. 


Has all the qualities necessary for 
long life. 


An honest product. 


You have only to use to be con- 
vinced of its superiority. 


Samples on request. 
Manufactured by 


Knit Goods Specialty Co. 


26 Paine Ave., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


COTTON MILLS 
SHOULD USE 


Commercial Acetylene 


For Welding 


Supplied in portable 
cylinders on loan.basis 
without deposit. 


Only the purest gas can safely 
be trusted to meet the exacting 
demands for cotton mill weld- 
| ing repairs. Commercial Acet- 
ylene is a gas of absolute purity. 


WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE 
AGREEMENT 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co’ 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 
203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Boston, Mass. 
oronto, Ont. 


Bound Brook, N. J. 
San Francisco, 
berly, Mo. Berkeley, Cal. 


Cal. 
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is tied on, will that not make a tighter wind on the yarn 
and cause the shape of the bobbin to look like Fig. 1? 
Notice how the roving or yarn is winding on the bobbin. 
The underneath layers are soft, and the coming of new 
and tighter stock on top of these is bound to press down 
tighter on the soft stock underneath. If I had not had an 
experience like this, I would not have undertaken to tell 
it to Corron’s readers. Probably, at the time it happened, 
[ had little or no knowledge regarding the winding-on 
mechanism, but I do know one thing, I got into a fix with 
my tensions, and this was on a 5.00 hank roving, on a 
Providence machine. 

Now as to the type of cone belting that “Wash” says 
he used as far back as 1890, he must admit that it’s a good 
runner, now as well as then, and when used and kept in 
shape will out-last and out-pull anything he ean put on. 
I would like for Corton to put out the inquiry to all its 
carder readers asking them to try out the belt dressing ques- 
tion and write a postal, if nothing more, giving the results 
they get from putting dressing on cone belts after they 
get, say, two-thirds on the doff. Try it on a dry hot day 
when the roving is soft and not laying good and firm 
on the bobbins, and try it sufficiently to give an accurate 
answer for publication in these columns. 

Referring again to “Wash’s” article in November Cor- 
TON regarding his production and the doffers around his 
roving frames; also his cost per pound; he does not state 
how long ago this was, which makes no particular differ- 
ence now, but I will say that in 1905, in a southern mill, I 
started up a card room with 38 7 x 3 jack roving frames of 
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168 spindles each, with a total of 5,384 spindles, as against 
his 28 frames with 192 spindles and a total of 5,376 spindles 
on 6.00 hank roving. I was making a 5.78 and 6.50 hank 
roving and only used six doffers around the frames (that 
same room is now being run with the same amount of 
doffers) and it looked part of the time as if there were too 
many doffers. I do not just now recall what our produc- 
tion was, but we supplied the spinning and were able to 
go fishing on Saturdays in the summer months, and go 
squirrel hunting in the Fall and Winter months once or 
twice a month. Not being acquainted with what years 
“Wash” refers to, I could not give a cost to compare with 
iis, but at that time I was getting mine at $0.0065 per 
pound. 

I, too, stopped using my intermediate lappers and found 
I got stronger yarn, and the spinning ran better as did 
the carding machinery. I tried another experiment, just 
prior to the cutting out of the lappers, of only using one 
process of drawing frames, and after trying this a while 
I decided to cut out the intermediate lappers and use two 
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processes of drawing frames, ‘which I found to be more 
satisfactory. 

Before cutting. out the intermediate lappers I covered 
the evener driving cones on the finisher pickers with a 
strip of leather, using double belting which was about 
%g of an inch thick, the strips being about 14 inch wide. 
I cleaned the cones absolutely clean, sticking the belt on 
with cement all the way to the end of the cone, beginning 
at the small end of the cone and finishing at the large end. 
When this was completed, I had it put in the lathe and 
smoothed up, and then three layers of cloth cemented 
around on top of this leather covering to make sure it did 
not come loose and slip off. The method is shown in the 
cut, Fig. 2. This application on the cone gives more con- 
taet for the cone belts, and insures a more even pull on the 
cones, but it is necessary to watch the weights of the laps 
for a while, and adjust the evening motion as it slackens 
the speed of the cones and if not adjusted will ‘cause the 
laps to become lighter. 

I hope Corron will not overlaok the request for carder 
readers of Corton to try out the belt dressing proposition 
and report answers. T. A. D. (Ga.) 

[The columns of this department are always open to 
Corron’s readers for discussions on subjects of interest. 
We are glad to have them. We pay for them, too.—The 
Editors. ] 





Care of Belts in Card Room. 


Epitor Corron: 

The care of leather belts has always been considered 
an important subject and certain, well-defined rules are 
laid down which will prolong the life of a belt. But in a 
eard room the care we have learned should be given our 
belts is often neglected through ignorance or difficulty or 
indifference. 

First, consider the drives. Are they the best suited to 
the situation of the machines? Unfortunately there is no 
well-defined connection between the overseer and the mill 
engineer in regard to shafting and belting, and this fact 
deters many overseers from making suggestions. Possibly 
the machines have been moved since the shafts were hung 
and what were originally good drives have developed into : 
bothersome ones. Every overseer should at least have - 
in mind the drives he wants changed and when the day ~ 
comes for changes to be made, he can give his views in 3 
a concise manner. The use of highly polished pulleys is 
especially bothersome, as the belts must be dressed just 
enough or they will come off repeatedly. Fi 

We learn from belt. specialists that our belts should be ; 
kept clean and dry and that dressing should be applied to* 
keep them soft and pliable. The first requisite, cleanliness, 
is no doubt the most difficult of all, for the fly from the ,: 
eards is drawn to the belt by the air current set up by * 
the belt itself and adheres to it until] the face of the belt . 
is literally covered. The only remedy is frequent. scraping. 
When a belt becomes covered with fly, the slippage in- | 
creases in proportion to the thickness of the fly. The best * 
method of keeping a belt clean is to apply the dressing 
the last thing Saturday morning, when the fly has settled , 
and when the shaft is running slowly. This gives the dress- 
ing a chance to work into the belt and some of the stick- 
iness, which eatches fly, is gone by Monday morning. 
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Heavy Duty for a Belt 


DIXON’S 
Flake Graphite 


Engineers who use Dixon's Flake Graph- We also make 
ite regularly as a lubricant do not worry Cup Grease 

about hot boxes or scored cylinders. They Joint Compound 
know that their machines are giving bet- rte gr Paint 
, . Red a ‘ aterproof Grease 
ter and more economical service than if Flake Graphite 


lubricated with oil alone. Motor Brushes 
Dixon's Flake Graphite reduces the fric- Solid Belt Dressing 
tion in steam evlinders and valves to the Paste Belt Dressing 
minimum, and thus lengthens the life of Boiler Graphite 
packing rings, prevents scoring, reduces 

blowing, eliminates oil from the exhaust, 

and saves coal. 

We will send Booklet No. 34-C upon re- 

quest, as well as the booklets checked in 

the panel. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Ws Established 1827 RS 
Unusual Belt Series, No. 4. 


Another RUSCO Solid Woven Belt, this time on a 
toggle press, operating in an atmosphere filled with 
smoke, and dust, and at times in considerable heat. 


It is a short belt—only 8 feet between pulley centers. 7 j he LEWELLEN 


Yet because it is a RUSCO Belt, it works smoothly, 
delivers full power and does not slip. Variable S d Tr mission 


RUSCO sEtriNe 


RUSCO Solid Woven Belts are made for all kinds of 


conveyor and transmission uses. The special RUSCO 


: JANN HUMAN TOVOTUUAVODAOSDAULOMGNG TOPO LMR SNR L 


weave gives strength, endurance and forestalls de- 
terioration under most adverse climatic—or working 


conditions. 


Perhaps you have an unusual belt condition to meet 


in your plant. Our Service Department will help The Perfect Speed Regulator 
you meet it, overcome it and show you how to get for Any Textile Machinery 


maximum efficiency from your belts. The Lewellen Variable Speed Transmission is no ex- 
periment—it is built by engineers with over 20 years 

RUSCO is an economical belting experience in variable transmission problems. 
It is being used with complete success oa all kinds 


It has satisfactorily replaced many of textile machines, especially on bale breakers, tenter- 
Lat ing machines, slashers, mangles, washers, etc. With 
belts of greater original cost. = it the operator secures the exact speed best suited to 


the work. 
Made in 71 sizes and speed ranges. Fully guaranteed. 


The Russell Mfg. Co. in calving any "variable speed problems. you may have 
521 Russell Avenue, Middletown, Conn. a gh: yw egg ee 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 


Branch Offices: ; Columbus, Indiana. 
a 





New York, 349 Broadway Chicago, 1438 Michigan Ave. 


Atlanta, 60 S. Forsyth St. Detroit, 162 Jefferson Ave. E. NAMA ea 
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There is no trouble in keeping belts dry as far as mois- 
ture js concerned, but there is trouble in keeping oil off 
of them unless careful attention is given to it. The glue 
used to piece leather belts is not at all friendly with vil, 
and if oil is allowed to become spattered on a belt, it will 
be found that the laps will open, or ‘f it be a double belt 
perhaps a long slit will appear. 

There are so many different kinds of belt dressings 


that no one can point to one and say, “This is the best,”, 


because every man has a different opinion. Careful at- 
tention should be given to the selection of what the in- 
dividual considers best, and under no condition should 
rosin be used on belts for, as one text-book says, “the man 
who will put rosin on his belts is either a fool or a knave.” 
Whatever is used for dressing, it should be remembered 
that moderation is a virtue. This of course applies to 
liquids more than to the bar dressings as the former will 
spatter and fill the flutes in the rolls or dirty the walls 
and ceilings. 

The selection of belt hooks has a direct bearing on the 
vitality of the belts. The best should be bought, for they 
are the cheapest. The hooks with the points that turn over 
when a belt is driven onto them simply chew the end of the 
belt and, if they run at all, do not last long. 

Belts should not be run any tighter than is necessary 
to minimize slippage, for tight belts cause many a hot 
bearing. As a factor of safety, the belts on a grinding card 
should be run very slack. It is a practice in some mills 
where the ecard belts are crossed, when grinding a card 
to put the belt on open and put a binder on the cylinder 
shroud. This may save a little time, but it is expensive 
on belts. 

The cone belts on speeders should be given attention and 
trouble caused by breakage can be eliminated. If the mill 
man who has not been examining his cone belts will look 
at a few broken ones, he will find the surface cracked and 
burned—and broken, nine times out of ten, at the belt 
hook. If he will examine his frames he can tell when 
a belt has lived its life. It is also well to keep a record 
of cone belts; it will be found sometimes that one frame 
is using more than its share, and the overseer’s attention 
will be called to some friction on that frame which may 
have been causing lots of trouble and of which he would 
have been ignorant otherwise. 

Belts should always be put on so that the lap runs with 
the pulley, that is, so the pulley will roll the lap down, 
rather than lift it up. 

In putting belts on running pulleys, it is always best 
to take time to roll up one’s sleeve; it may take a little 
extra time, but if a man gets caught in the pulley it would 
take about half as long to snuff out his life. Also, he 
should be sure of his footing and plan where to jump if 
necessary. When belts wind up on the shaft the help 
should be kept away from them until the shaft is stopped. 

Attention to belting is especially important to econom- 
ical carding. M. W. H. (Mass.) 

The Standard Pressed Steel Co., manufacturers of 
“Standeo” hollow set screws, steel shaft hangers, milled 
cap screws, ete., announce that they have moved into new 
and larger quarters at Jenkintown, Pa., where all cor- 
respondence to them should be addressed. They were 
formerly located in Philadelphia. 
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Asks Opinion on Size Mixings. 


Epitor Corton: 

I should like very much to see published in Corron 
the ideas and opinions of some other practical men as to 
whether or not they think I am making the right mixings 
for slashing warps of 65s yarn. I am running from 2,700 
to 3,800 ends per set. I use 200 gallons of water, 85 pounds 
of potato starch, 12 pounds of tallow, 5 pounds of soluble 
tallow, 10 pounds gum tragasol and 1 pint of turpentine. 
The make of our slasher is a Lowell, and the weight of 
the squeeze rolls is, front, 400 pounds; back, 287 pounds 
We run the work on Draper automatic looms with drop 
wires and also on Whitin without drop wires. We run 
plain work anywhere from 68 x 56 to 88 x 80. The speed 
of the Draper looms is 160 picks per minute, and the 
Whitin looms are run 170 picks per minute. 

What do other mill men think about it? Am I mak- 
ing the right mixings for my work, or do they think I 
could change to something else and get better results? 


Gs. WF. 


Epiror CorTron: 

Replying to the question of “G. W. F.” in regard to 
the right mixings for slashing warps of 65s yarn, would 
say that I have had very little experience with potato 
starch and none at all on 65s warp. However, I am glad 
to give you my formulae for mixing and cooking size for 
use on 30s warps, in the hope that it may be of some as 
sistance. 

For a 39-inch, 72 x 76, 4.25 weave, I use 120 gallons 
of water, 110 pounds Victor mill starch, 10 pounds com- 
pound, 10 pounds beef tallow, and 3 pounds Swiss gum. 

For a 38%-inch, 64 x 60, 5.35 weave, I use 120 gallons 
of water, 100 pounds Victor mill starch, 10 pounds com- 
pound, 10 pounds beef tallow, and 3 pounds Swiss gum. 


I cook my size in an open kettle and cook until done. 
If I can’ get it done in 30 minutes it is all right. When it 
is done the milky color will disappear and it will become 
transparent and take on a bluish east. My steam line 
to the kettles has 60 pounds pressure and I am careful to 
know that my trap is taking care of all condensation. I 
keep my size at a slow boil in the size vats; a hard boil 
will make harsh or rough yarn and decrease the elasticity. 
I use these two formulae on the two weaves to get the 
desired finish on the goods. 

Bill (S. C.) 





Albert Pick & Co., 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill., have issued Catalog E23 which includes a rather com- 
plete description of their line of equipment, furnishings 
and supplies for hotels, clubs, offices, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, lunch rooms, ete. 


The M. J. Dougherty Company, piping fabricators and 
contractors, Philadelphia, announce a change of address of 
their Atlanta representatives’ office address to the Candler 
Annex. This office is in charge of Messrs. McKee and 
Wright who have had an extensive experience in the en- 
gineering field and are widely known in the South, having 
been actively engaged in the power field for nearly 29 
years. Their territory includes Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and South Carolina. 
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BLEACHERS! 


The trade is getting impatient 


of 
ened; 
shelves; 
elastic. 


cottons that have been weak- 
that yellow-up on the 
that are harsh and in- 


There is in fact a strong 
demand for a better bleach. 


We teach peroxide bleaching 
that overcomes all these things; 


costs no more 
new apparatus. 


and calls for no 


Peroxide Advice Free to 


Mills. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


4lst St. 


and Sixth Ave. 


NEW YORK 


How I Would Operate a Cotton Mill. 


Epitor Corron: 

I would have a good, clean village, good houses equip- 
ped with water and electrie lights, and would require each 
family to care for the yards, and keep them clean. I would 
not have a crew of men with a foreman going around 
cleaning up for them, as has been the custom with some 
mills in the past four or five years. If the villagers were 
required to do this themselves there would not be so much 
cleaning up to do, for if they know that they are going 
to have to elean up they will be more ‘particular about 
scattering papers and trash around the yards, 

Mill operatives have been paid high wages for the 
past few years, yet you can hardly find one who has saved 
anything at all. For have doffers that have 
been making $25.00 a week and upon inquiring how much 
board they have paid, I found this to be about $6.00 a 
This leaves a balance of $19.00 a week, or as much 


instance | 


week, 
as some men make and have to support a family on, yet 
these boys never have any money on Monday morning after 
getting paid on Saturday. 

We have tried high wages and I believe everyone will 
agree with me that help has been harder to manage the 
past few years than ever before. As every one knows, 
is what we eal] the floating class of help that will 
work only two or three days a week or just enough to 
some who want to save 


there 


there are 
ike to see some rule worked out that 


barely live on, while 
sunething. I would 
would apply to both classes, and I believe the following will 
fit nicely. I would at least like to see it tried. 


Make every one a stockliolder by paying them yearly 


dividends, and put the wages down to where they can live 
decently and let them understand that they are to share 
in the profits each year. This might be hard for the 
first year or two but I believe it will work out all right. 
If you are paying a 20 or 30 per cent premium, take this 
off and post a notice in the mill to the effect that all 
premiums will be paid in a lump sum in December of each 
year. This will give the operatives who want to work 
an opportunity to save the premium each year, and the 
fellow wko works a month or two at several different 
mills will of course not share in this premium, and I 
do not think it will take the floating class long to see that 
it, will pay them to settle down. 

If a young man is working for $25.00 a week and 
pays $6.00 for board, we all know that it does not require 
$19.00 a week to buy clothes, consequently he must be 
spending his money very unwisely if he has none left to 
put away. I think he would be better off if he was paid 
$12.00 or $15.00 a week and at the end of the year be 
given a premium of $250.00 or $300.00; this will encourage 
a great many of the help to save money. As we all know, 
when a man is working for a small salary, the first $100.00 
is the hardest to save. This plan would give him a nice 
little bank account on the first of the year. 

This would, of course, work a hardship on the float- 
ing class, but they have the same opportunity to work 
twelve months at one mill if they will only do so, as all 
that is required of them for them to hold their jobs is that 
they keep them up and make good work. 

I am satisfied if the mills were to do this, there would 
be a howl from the operatives, they would say that they 
could not live at the present seale of wages, they would have 
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said that any time during the past few years, -yet many 
mills are, at this writing, running three and four days 
a week and now the help are living just the same. Of 
eourse they do not have the money to spend that they 
used to have, and this in itself proves that they could 
have lived cheaper. I know of ten or twelve men who de- 
cided to buy groceries from the wholesale merchant, a meet- 
ing was called and it was agreed to meet once a week 
and each man turn in his order with the cash to the 
manager, who would order the goods. This was done for 
several weeks and was very successful. I attended the 
meetings and after several weeks I made the remark that 
it was surprising to see how little it required for a 
family, and it was agreed by all present that they were 
buying what they needed and spending nothing for fool- 
ishness; they also said tliat when they were buying on 
credit they had to pay more and bought a lot that they 
did not have to have. 

I thuk that the superintendent and overseers would 
give the mill the very best attention working on this basis, 
as they would feel that every dollar saved for the company 
would mean something to them, and I am sure the lelp 
could be trained in the same way. 

I am not a cheap man by any means, but I cannot see 
that it does any one good to draw good wages and throw 
it away. The plan suggested would not be on a cheap 
seale for the operatives who want to work, but would be 
a benefit to them; it would hit the moving class a pretty 
stiff jolt, but would soon wake them up to the fact that 
if they reaped the benefits of the premium system they 
would at least. hiave to give some mill one year’s service. 

I would like to hear from some of the other readers of 


Corron on this subject. Superintendent (Ga.) 





Asks Information on Mildew. 





Epitor Corron: 

We are having trouble at our mill with mildew form- 
ing on the ends of rolls and cuts of gray cloth in the cloth 
room, and some of this cloth is also damaged by dirt, ete., 
from the floors. I should very much appreciate it if your 
correspondents can furnish me with information as to 
the cause, prevention and removal of stains of paint, rust 
and especially mildew from this cloth. If they ean give 
me any formulae for removing the mildew from the cloth 
and for preventing further trouble in this connection I 


shall appreciate it. 





Eprror Corron: 

Replying to “M. M. C.’s” query, I would state that 
the essential conditions for the production of mildgw are: 
(1) dampness; mildew never comes in dry places, or on 
goods kept in a perfectly dry place; (2) lack of air, for 
mildew is rarely, if ever, seen in a well ventilated room; 
and (3) the presence of suitable bodies on which the fungi 
feeds, such as flour of the various cereals, nitrogeneous 
bodies, and starchy and fatty bodies. These latter are, 
however, not so sustaining to fungoid growth as flour and 
other nitrogeneous bodies and therefore are gradually dis- 
placing them to advantage in the sizing of warps. 

The growth of mildew fungi may be prevented by the 
addition to the size of many bodies which kill the fungoid 
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spores ever floating in the air and which infect. the- size. 
These bodies are known as antiseptics and the best and 
most reliable of them are sulphate of copper and carbolic 
acid. About two pounds of sulphate of copper to each 
100 pounds of dry starch, or 1/5th pound of earbolie acid. 
It is also safer and better to use thin boiling starch 
and use one pint of turpentine to each 100 gallons. 

Mildew has three distinct phases. The ‘first, in its 
earlier stages, in which the vegetable fungi ‘are yet in a 
rudimentary state, may be removed by energetic washing or 
chloring without altering the fabric; in the second stage 
the fungus growths cannot be removed, for in spite of all 
that may be done, the stain remains but the fabric is not 
weakened. During these two phases the fungi have con- 
tented themselves by feeding on the size alone, but their 
source of nourishment being now used up they pass along 
to the third stage and commence to feed upon the fiber 
itself which is eaten into a pulp and irretrievably ruined. 

Up to the present time we have not been able to dis 
cover from whence these fungi spores originate, but’ they 
are always present in the atmosphere of our mills and 
warehouses, and become deposited on either the sizing ma- 
terials or the fabric; in either case they need the size to 
feed on and the necessary heat and moisture for their cul- 
ture. 

A sudden falling of the temperature after it has been 
fairly high is always favorable to the formation of mildew 
because the capacity of air to absorb moisture increases 
with the temperature and when this latter falls it pro- 
vokes a condensation which carries down with it the spores 
that may be in the air; on the other hand, the higher 
the temperature the more moisture is contained in the air 
and thereby mildew is favored; this is why mildew is al- 
ways more common in warm than in cold climates and in 
moist than in dry places. 

By way of recapitulation I may say that mildew may 
be prevented by using proper size containing the right 
antiseptic, drying the warps thoroughly at the edges as 
elsewhere, and keeping the goods dry and cool and well 
ventilated in the cloth room, Let “M. M. C.” see if the 
slasher man is not sizing the edges heavier than the middle. 
Regarding the antiseptic to be used, would say that if 
sulphate of copper were used tallow or cocoanut oil must 
be used as a softener, any kind of soap or finishing paste 
will not work with sulphate of copper. If finishing pastes 
are used carbolic acid must be used as an antiseptic, 

Regarding the dirt from the floors, the floors should be 
serubbed weekly and the goods piled on low benches about 
four inches from the floor or higher, and the goods, finished 
or otherwise, should be kept off the floor altogether. The 
dirty places should be carefully washed with warm water 
and soap and then well rinsed off with water. 

Oil stains and paint are first extracted by means of 
a solvent, preferably carbon tetrachloride, though gasoline 
or chloroform, or better still, a mixture of chloroform and 
benzol, will answer, and the site of the stain is then touched 
successively (without any intermediate washing, with undi- 
luted ammonia, oxygenol solution and acetic acid solution. 
After the last treatment the place is thoroughly washed, 
dried and brushed over with aleohol and then dried com- 
pletely. 

Iron or rust stains may, as a rule, be removed by dilute 
acids, such as dilute oxalie acid or dilute hydrochloric 
acid, but care must be taken that the acid is not allowed 
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The CHICAGO | 
Approved Portable VULCAN IZED 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 
FIBRE 


HEADED 
SPOOLS 


FOR 


Sa EFFICIENCY 


Registration. 


with its special Waltham movement, its lock | Write 
stations and its superior quality throughout, 


is especially desirable for mills and factories | 
and for either in-door or out-door patrol. ! Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Write for Catalogue. Woonsocket, R. I. 
CHICAGO WATCHMAN’S CLOCK WORKS Walraven Co., Atlanta, Ga. | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 
1526 S. Wabash Ave. 11 Church St. Grinnell Co., Inc. 


NOT A 
TWISTED EYE 


In “GARLAND” 
Cabled Twine Loom Harnesses 


Our experience shows that for all or- 
dinary weaving, cabled twine loom har- 
nesses weave best and wear longest. 


HAVE YOUR BALERS DOORS? = This twine is hard to knit and difficult 


fel id vin 2 » jainekeleale ; to finish but our harnesses are so care- 
ave you ever stoppec oO gure ou 1a le Digges : . 

part of the floor space required by your baler is coountad : fully made and so thoroughly inspected 
only when the doors are open? And, if you'll take par- 
ticular notice, you will find that most of the trouble = f we send out is smoothly finished and 
with your balers is centered around the doors. Then, free from twisted eyes. 

too, you can’t overlook that it requires time and labor 

to unfasten the locks and open and shut the doors. It 

was because of these facts that we designed the 


ACME BALER 


without doors. As a result, the Acme Baler requires 
75% less floor space, and turns out more bales per day. 


Write for details. 


Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Southern Sales Representatives 
THE LOVINGOOD COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


that every cabled twine harness which 
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to dry on the cloth and after the stain is removed the acid 
must be washed out thoroughly in clean cold water. 

One of the best ways to remove dirty stains of a greasy 
character is to wash the spot with a benzine soap dissolved 
in benzol. 


W. B. (Maine.) 


Standard Production. 


Epiror Corton: 

When the foremen’s meeting came together this evening, 
there was posted on the board, “Standard Production— 
What Should It Be? Are there Standards that are fixed?” 

The manager said, “The most important part of our 
work is constant, maintained, or increasing production. 
Let the matter of how we get it and the way to keep it be 
thoroughly discussed. You each must have a scheme, or 
system that brings results, or else we fall down on the very 
thing that the plant is running to accomplish.” 

Jim stood up at once and said, “Perhaps something that 
happened to me when I was short of weavers may help a 
little. It was in the middle of August, and you’d better be- 
lieve I was glad to have a family of three weavers, straight 
from Canada, waiting for me when I came in at starting 
time. We were working on seersuckers and had lots of 
trouble with hands that could weave from one beam, but 
made very poor work with more. I had to have an inter- 
preter to find out how much this family knew. They said 
that was the kind of work they had done before they went 
back in the Spring, and so I very willingly assigned them 
to three sets of looms together.” 

“The man took hold readily, but his wife and daughter 
seemed to be a little slow in catching on to the work. I told 
the section hand ‘Have an eye to them, and see that they do 
not get the warps all snarled up,’ and left them. The looms 
seemed to be running all right, and the section needed so 
much attention that the fixer was called away shortly, and 
did not go back again that forenoon. They had brought 
their dinner, and they started up all right when the bell 
rang for the afternoon. Seemingly the job was one they 
could handle. They worked for two days, took off the 
cloth, and came in the following morning to get their 
time. I do not know why we did not run all the cloth off, 
except that we were busy in the cloth room, and so ran 
only three euts to see what the work looked like, measured 
the cloth, and settled with them. 

“But about ten o’clock, the overseer of the cloth room 
came up to my desk, saying, ‘I have worked ten years in 
this plant, Jim, and believe me, this cloth is the limit, 
throwing several folds on my desk. Would you believe it, 
those rotten weavers did not bother to see which ends they 
took, when a thread broke. It made no difference, plain 
or crinkle, where they could find a loose thread to take the 
place of a broken one, they used it. No matter which beam, 
and it certainly was the best lot of rags I ever saw. They 

must have fixed the euts, so that we only looked over the 
three that were all right, for this bad work ran for yard 
after yard. 

“You boys can laugh all you want to, but I did not 
then, and do not now feel like laughing. It taught me one 
lesson, be sure that the hand you put on any work can do 
it, and understands it. Do not let the product turned off 
be your standard for making production for any day or any 
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week, The employee that does not grasp the job in hand, 
will surely bring trouble to your standard.” 

After the laugh went off, Will said, “I suppose as long 
as Jim was willing to tell his troubles and get away with 
it, I should not fail to do so, although this is about some- 
thing that we never did master, and the results were fatal. 
We put in new picking machinery, and a tall quick moving 
man was put on the opening machines. He was always 
busy, rarely saying anything to the other hands in the 
room. He kept his machines clean, and was always up with 
his product. I was standing in the other room talking 
with the superintendent, when the picker boss came run- 
ning up, saying, “That opener man has lost part of his 
hand.’ I hurried down to the machines, and, sure enough, 
he had reached into the machine, stopped the feed, but 
not the beaters, and tried to pick out a piece of waste, that 
was stuck in the rolls, lost one finger and mashed his 
hand badly. 


“He was so afraid of scaring his wife that we would not 
let us send him home in an ambulance, but the boss farmer 
had to hiteli up an open team, and exposed to the March 
wind carried him home. Then, he would not take the 
company’s surgeon, who was the best that we could get 
in the place, but had his own doctor. Blood poisoning 
followed, and he died. At any rate, we all tried to see if 
we could reach the rolls where he was caught, with machine 
stopped, and could not do so unless we climbed into the 
machine, The boss did not seem to know what he did or 
had ever done before that would show how it happened, 
But the next man that was put on had tlie seare of his 
life when the machine and the work was explained to him. 
He was compelled to do all the things that were to be done 


under the eye of the picker boss, and was threatened with 
instant discharge if he did not stop his machine completely 
if there was any trouble. 

“Now, what was wrong in the instructions given to the 
man that was hurt? He had run the job for months with 
perfect ease, and then all at once this happened. Is there 
not something thiat we all want to take into careful consid- 
eration? Are we sure that every hand really understands 
his work, and is carrying out the rules laid down? Ought 
we not to have as strict a rule about operating machinery 
as we do about handling fire apparatus? Can we expect to 
be constant, and the work run through as we want, unless 
we are certain of the help, that we have to do the work.” 

“These two instances bring up a question that I am glad 
to see raised,” the manager said. “Rules that are not 
carried out are worse than useless, and production cannot 
be steady, unless the hands that are to produce are kept 
up to a full realization of what must be done to secure it.” 

“We seemed to have strayed away from the questions 
on the board,” George observed. “I hoped that one of you 
would bring up the question of standards. Whether we 
should figure ten or twelve and a half per cent from thie: 
full one hundred ‘per cent of running time. Anyway, I 
want to say right here that book percentages for lost time, 
no matter how they are obtained, are no good. I had some 
frames, filling frames, that were gaited to turn out so 
many pounds. The superintendent said that the speed was 
figured for that, and that they could do it week after week. 
At any rate, we were always short in the weave room, and 
the machines seemed to be always running, except when 
stopped for repairs, cleaning, or doffing. Yet we never 
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got there, and the pounds produced, and the skeins per 


spindle did not seem to show up. One Saturday I got the 


master mechanic to take the pulley off that drove that sec- 


tion, and put on a smaller one, dropping the rolls down 


tour 


turns from the old speed. I hid the pulley in the 


supply closet, and waited for developments. The first week 


and then the second went by, and we had a surplus of filling 
ahead. The superintendent came in chuckling, ‘You see 
that what I told you about the figures of the speed in this 
room was all right.’ I did not say anything except ‘Yes,’ 
and let it go at that. 


before he ever tried the speed of the front roll, and then 


Believe me, it was nearly three months 
he was fair enough to add, ‘How long have you been doing 
it at this speed?’ 

“Of course, I gave thie date, and we took the matter of 
reduced speed for the rest of the room under consideration, 
and made up a table of how much more in product we could 
That 


the best lesson I ever had in production, how to get the 


gain by changes in speed to a lower standard. was 
highest for the room, the machine, and the help that you 
have to use. We reduced some of the machines more and 
some less, than the first lot, but only in one case did we 
find that a higher speed produced more than the room was 
turning off, when we started on the change in the first see- 
tion. 

“The reason for that gain, we found, was from the type 
They were there all 


of help that we had in that division. 
the time with the right attention and the progressive atti- 
all they could turn off the machines was as 


tude, that 
much for their interest as for the plant.” 

Several methods of arriving at a standard production 
were discfissed, and the ways of holding the highest that 
the machines in each room could turn out. The following 
suggestions were decided by the meeting might help secure 
and keep tlie high standard that was needed to run the 
plant at a profit. 

1. Careful selection of the help in each department to 
secure the best available hands for each operation. 

2. The practice of finding out by questioning at irreg- 
ular intervals the things that each hand understood that 
they were to perform, and, as far as possible, to have them 
give their own reason of the “Why?,” also liow they were 
benefited or delayed by these same orders for performing 
the work. 

3. Careful study by the foremen in each department 
of the speeds of the various machines in use there. A series 
of average production, and high production figures for each 
operation to be used for the low and the high that the room 
ought to turn out, and trials of changes in speed, to deter- 
mine whether the speeds in use were the best for the con- 
ditions of the plant. 

4. A regular comparison by the men in charge of each 
department with the work in other plants in the neighbor- 
hood, interchanging with the overseers in other mills the 
facts that they had gained by experience. In this way, 
they try to keep in touch with all the best methods that 
are followed to maintain the standard after high produc- 
tion is secured; in other words a regular high average. 

A. H. G. (Conn.) 
blanket weaving mil] has been erected in 
The plant will have 5000 spindles and 


A eotton 
Soochow, China. 


approximately 50 looms. 
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Desires to Improve System. 


Eprtor CoTron: 

I have noted, with interest, the letter of “G. O. D. 
(Mass.),” in the May number, showing that James H. 
Northrop is still alive and flourishing. 

In regard to the eriticism, “A little more care in affix- 
ing one’s name to legal documents is often advisable,” | 
will say the purpose of the letter from me which appeared 
in the January number of Corron was not to cast any re 
flections on the treatment of J. H. Northrop, or Jacquard, 
or any other great textile inventor, as the writer agrees 
that J. 
rather to show that the past and present system of buying 


H. Northrop was a genius to the core. It was 
inventions is wrong and to suggest a remedy which would 


luprove cotton manufacturing. “G, O. D.” admits the 
system is wrong, for he says, “The old firm of George 
Draper & Sons paid many an inventor one-half the net 
profits of an idea. Wade, the inventor of the bobbin hold- 
er, and Doyle, the inventor of the separator, made fortunes 
Had Northrop received such a 


share he might have made millions. but no such chance 


out of such contracts. 


was given and no such contract could have well been 
made on a machine having many associate inventions and 
many conflicting interests.” By this statement we learn 
that a man with the greater idea received the less remunera- 
tion because a contract couldn’t be made. “Jimmy got all 
he contracted for,” but evidently he was not as successful 
in contracting as his two contemporaries. 
M. W. H. (Mass.) 





The Boston office and sales rooms of the Caleo Chemical 
Company were removed.on June 1 from 86 Federal Street 
to 35 Hartford Street. The new offices are larger and more 
conveniently located, are fully equipped and stock a full 
line of their dyestuffs and intermediates for the convenience 
of the New England trade. Consumers will appreciate 
the progressive policy that is responsible for this. 

At a meeting of representatives of fourteen Textile 
Manufacturers’ Associations in and around Philadelphia 
last year, a committee was appointed to investigate the 
curriculum and teaching methods of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School. This committee was to make a careful investiga- 
tion not only of the various courses taught, but also to 
ascertain if the general work of the school was in harmony 
and fully consistent with the uplifting needs of the indus- 
try, and to investigate the feasibility of applying the plan 
known as the “Schneider Plan” to the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School. The committee gave careful consideration to 
the various phases of this plan, the outstanding feature of 
which is the student’s alternation between mill and school 
for periods of one or two weeks. They have recently com- 
pleted their work and report that they have learned that 
the plan appears to be in successful operation in portions 
of certain of the metal and engineering trades, but after 
considering it from all viewpomts, including that of the 
industry, of the student and of the manufacturer, the 
committee fail to see wherein it could be successfully ap- 
plied to the textile industry. Those composing this investi- 
gating committee were: Thomas Breslin, Breslin Brothers 
Co., Gloucester, N. J., chairman; William J. Galey, Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.; and John E. Fite, Krout & 
Fite Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
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Wildma 72 
Soaring Needle 
Body Machine 


The most assured way 
to better a product is to 
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or makes for better cloth 
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illustrations and de- 
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important part of the 
machine. 
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COTTON 


Combination Flat Knitting Cams 


BY G. R. MERRILL, 


This is a treatment of a type of combination cams 
which is even more complicated than those already treated 
in previous articles. 

This machine is equipped with four sets of cams. These 
cams are arranged jn two pairs, each having one set on 
the front and one on the back bed. 

In each set, the stitch cams lettered A are adjustable. 
On the front bed, there are three auxiliary stitch cams. 
(See Plate I.) 

The raising cams are composed of three pieces; first, 
a long block forming the lower section of the raising cam, 
second, a block which may be lifted up out of action (letter- 


\ . 
ed B), and third, a swing cam which may be controlled by a 


lever on the front of the machine (lettered C). 

There are, of course, some of the same possibilities with 
each of these sets of cams as there are with the cams some- 
what similarly built and described in a previous article 
However, the presence of four sets of cams, all of which 
are the combination type, gives a greater range in the pos- 


If the block “B,” is drawn back out of action on the 
front set of cams, it causes a tuck stitch on the front bed 
as the cams move in one direction. The back cams, being 
unchanged, cause knitting in both directions and so with 
this arrangement a half cardigan stitch is produced. By 
raising the block “B,” of the back set of cams, tucking takes 
place during the alternate courses, when the front knits 
and so produces a full cardigan stitch. 

Consider, now, the possibilities. when using all four sets 
of cams. This requires two yarn guides because knitting 
with the first pair of cams takes place at one position and 
knitting with the second pair of cams takes place at an- 
other position. 

If all the cams are in the positions shown in Plate 1, 
the fabrie would be a ribbed one, but will be made up of two 
courses of one strand of yarn and then two courses of the 
other strand of yarn because in moving back and forth, the 
last yarn in action when moving in one direction becomes 


the first one in action when moving in the opposite diree- 


BACK 


PLATE 1. 
sibilities of fabric which may be made. Note that on the 
front the two sets of cams are the reverse of each other, and 
the same thing holds true of the two back sets. 

One important thing to know is that the large block, 
of the raising cam which is fixed, lifts the needles to such a 
height that they always take new yarn when lifted by it, 
whether they are lifted by the smaller cams or not. 

Another fact of interest is that there is a device which 
lifts any one set of raising cams entirely out of action by 
lifting them away from the needle bed enough, so that they 
cannot come in contact with the needle butts. 

Consider first the possibilities when using one pair of 
cams, that is, one set on the back bed and one set on the 
front bed. This is obtained by raising the other pair of 
cams away from the needle bed, as spoken of in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and by lifting the stitch cams of those 
two sets to positions where they would draw the shortest 
possible stiteh. Of course, if one of the remaining sets 
should be lifted away from the needle bed, there would be 
only one set of cams in action, acting on one bed,, and so 
making a plain fabric. With the two, however, having their 
parts in the positions shown on Plate 1 a rib fabric is pro- 


duced. 


Cams Set For Rip Fasric. 


tion. 

If the blocks “B,” and “B,” of the two front sets of 
cams are lifted out of action the fabrie knitted will be a 
half cardigan. Under these conditions, it is apparent. why 
the cams on each bed are the reverse of each other. If the 
first set of front cams in action causes tucking, the next 
set should cause knitting, but on the return the reverse 
should be true. The latter set, which in returning is the 
first, should cause tucking and the other should eause knit- 
ting. 

If the blocks “B,” and “B,” of both the back sets of 
cams are also drawn back out of action, the resulting fabric 
This is the fabric used to make 
This is a fabric 


is a full cardigan stitch. 
what is called “accordion plated” work. 
of full cardigan stitch in which the opposite sides are of 
different colors. To obtain this effect, different colored 
yarns are used in the two guides, and the same guide is al- 
ways the first to cross the machine regardless of the direc- 
tion in which the cams are moving. This means that one 
color always knits on the front set of needles and tucks 
on the back set, while the other color tucks on the front 
set and knits on the back set. These tuck stitches do not 
show much until the fabric is stretched laterally and then 
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the color, of which the opposite side is built, shows in back 
of the wales of the face color. 

Plate 2 shows the position of the cams in making a full 
cardigan stitch. The blocks “B” shown in dotted lines are 
drawa back out of action. The left hand front set and 
the right hand back set are causing tucking, for, the needles 
come to the level of the long block and then pass along its 
upper edge, lifting the cams “C” as shown and are forced 
down again, not having gone high enough to knit off the 
old loop. When moving in the opposite direction, these 
swing cams drop down and the other two are lifted. 

Finally, a plain fabric tube may be made by lifting the 
diagonally opposite sets of raising cams out of action and 
setting the stitch cams of these sets for the shortest stitch 
This leaves one set of cams of each pair work- 
Each of these sets is arranged 


possible. 
ing, but on opposite beds. 
to make a tuck stitch. The yarn guide is then regulated so 
that it is in position with each set of cams when they are 
knitting. This means that as each set causes tucking, it 
kolds the old loop and is not able to draw a new loop, be- 
cause at that time the single yarn guide in use is in action 
with the other set of cams. 

Plate 3 shows the cams set for tubular work. The solid 
lines show positions in which the cams are set. When tuck- 
ing, the back swing cam “C” is lifted to the position shown 





by the dotted line. When the front set knits, the front 
swing cam “C” is forced down into the position shown by 
the dotted lines. 


Such a demand has been received for exhibit space at 
the International Textile Exposition, which is to be held 
in the Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., from October 
31 to November 5, that it has been necessary to secure ad- 
ditional space—considerably more than has been used in 
previous expositions. The Directors have authorized the 
manager to secure that portion of the Mechanics Build- 
ing known as Paul Revere Hall, which has formerly been 
used for meeting purposes, and also to arrange for the 
removal of several rows of seats in the balcony, to allow 
for further exhibit space. These additional exhibit spaces 
cannot be used for heavy machinery, but are said to be 
ideal for light machinery, such as knitting machinery, ete., 
or stationary exhibits even though the weight might reach 
a ton. The section called Paul Revere Hall will be used 
for the display of finished products, such as silks, ging- 





hams, hosiery, ete. 

Never before in the history of the textile world, has 
such keen interest been shown in an exposition as that 
being evidenced in the show next fall, states General Man- 
ager Chester I. Campbell, and the demand for space has 
exceeded even the most optimistic hopes of those in charge. 
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Knit Goods Manufacturers 


ZETTO 
FINIS 


Do you know the many styles cotton knit goods can be finished and the many 


purposes for which it can be sold. 


Do you know that cotton knit goods finished by the ZETTO process alters 
cotton knit cloth so greatly that it can be used for purposes 
other than for which it was originally designed ? 


Do you know that cotton knit goods finished by the ZETTO process will open 
a new market for your knit cloth and increase your profit? 


Do you know that cotton knit goods finished by the ZETTO process makes 
beautiful Sport Suits, Gloves, Wind-proof Automobile Coats 


and many other novelties > 


Samples Finished Free of Charge. Correspondence Invited. 


Cold Spring Textile Corporation 


COLD SPRING-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Extremes of briskness and dullness were witnessed in 
the hosiery markets in June, when there was less interest 
n the cheaper grades of cotton goods than at any time 
since the first of the year. By the middle of the month, 
vhen cotton had sagged badly, some few of the manufac- 
turers in lines in which there was believed to be the larger 
supplies and in which prices were tumbling, seemed to be 
rushing the market, with the inevitable result—buyers were 
exacting prices so far under replacement that more than one 
mill executive ealled a halt on the sales manager and served 
notice that either goods would have to be sold at better 
than eost for the remainder of the year or none would be 
manyfactured except on order, and then at a margin of 
profit. 

While interest in cotton hosiery was waning, there was 
increasing demand for such numbers as artificial silk half 
women’s fiber boot stockings. Thus there was 
created a situation in which some mills 
rders because of the searcity of artificial silk yarn for 
immediate delivery, whereas other mills were denied bus- 
ness because there was no demand for their particular 
product, as in low end carded and average mercerized lines. 


lose and 


were declining 


The tight situation as to fiber silk was taken advantage 
of by several mills for putting on the market an attractive 
stocking of fiber and tram silk in combination. In this way 
they were using less fiber and, in sequence, spreading their 
supply over a longer period, and at the same time produc- 
ing “something different,” with better wearing quality 
than the all-fiber and of more lustrous appearance than the 
all-tram silk. Such a combination was desirable for an- 
other reason—tram silk was not available at a reasonable 
price for immediate delivery, and the market was for the 
time gaining in firmness, Mills have tram silk due them in 
July and later, but they wanted additional quantities for 

Few refused to pay exorbitant 
an emergency, as it was the 
about the time consumers had 


meeting June requirements, 
prices, even for meeting 
opinion in the trade that 
loaded with silk the price would decline, as often was the 
case in the past. The combining of fiber and tram proved 
a happy solution of a perplexing situation. 

Manufacturers recognizing there is a scarcity of fiber 
silk seem unwilling to buy speculatively. Fiber from 
Belgium and Italy is being offered, at about the quotations 
on the domestic, but manufacturers are not disposed to 
enter into contracts for distant deliveries. They are as 
sceptical of the future of silk—tram and artificial—as are 
jobbers of the market for cotton knit goods. 


Market conditions as a whole cannot be gauged by the 
volume or absence of business in any locality or in any 
viven line of commodities or classifications of commodi- 
ties. Reports from manufacturers of both hosiery and 
inderwear in a number of southern states, for example, 
how activity in the several Tennessee knitting sections, 
while in the Carolinas many mills are being operated on 

ort time and in some only a per centum of the machinery 
it that. Phildelphia hosiery mills as a class are, in the 
main, busy, and advertisements for mill help are not un- 
common, notwithstanding 15 full fashioned mills are idle 
by reason of a strike which had its inception in December 
last and gives no indication of approaching a finish, 


Throughout interior Pennsylvania are to be found vary- 
One of the largest 
Some 


ing conditions in seamless hosiery mills. 
in the Middle States territory. reports “trade flat.” 
of the smaller are well engaged for say one to three months. 
Those making a general range of men’s and women’s and 
distinetive lines are the better situated, the former aband- 
oning the types which showed no material return and divert- 
ing machinery to lines bordering on the innovation. 

The hosiery division of knitting is perhaps in a more 
favorable situation than underwear, in which the business 
on light weights for the current season may be said to 
have been transacted to Most of 
the mills are busy with the completion of rush orders, 


almost the last case. 


but few if any have anything on the books far beyond 


August. 

Transactions in heavy weight underwear were in small 
volume for the greater part of June. Jobbers’ salesmen 
were on the road booking against the initial orders of their 
respective houses, with what result was not shown by the 
latter end of the month. An outstanding fact was the re- 
fusal of most jobbers to enter repeat orders. If there 
be no greater interest by the middle of July it is not im- 
probable a number of cotton underwear mills will shut 
down, for manufacturers will be wary about manufacturing 
for stock in anticipation of the active buying which is in- 
dicated for early fall. Logically, there ought to be con- 
siderable selling of heavy underwear by September, at a 
profit to manufacturers, for it seems a certainty the season’s 
production, loss in which is equivalent to a five-months 
shutdown for every mill of any very great importance, 
cannot be sufficient to take care of dealers’ needs, as- 
suming the public will buy practically normally after 
Much depends on the 

These constitute an 


several years of strained economy. 

quantities in stock from last winter. 
unknown quantity, and estimates represent two such strik- 
ing extremes that they possess not the slightest significance. 

The truth is, jobbers are as afraid to buy underwear 
for anticipated requirements as are manufacturers in rela- 
tion to yarn. According to several representative jobbers, 
the distributing trade will wait for the August cotton crop 
condition report before operating far beyond 30 days. 
Necessarily they were encouraged in their waiting attitude 
when, on June 17, cotton lost two dollars a bale. 

Early in the month, while in distress for spring under- 
wear, of which there was a scarcity for spot delivery, 
some of the jobbers wanted a conference of buyers for 
diseussing the feasibility of contracting in the fall for 
a need for 
for avertirg befell 

In facet, a few jobbers already have 


spring underwear for 1922. There was felt 


getting together a repetition of what 
them this 


bought women’s cheap cotton union suits for January de- 


season. 


livery, at prices ranging from $3.32 1/2 to $3.67 1/2. But 
sagging yarns and weakness in cotton soon put a stop to 
buying for next spring, and to date there is no indication 
that the proposed conference will be held. 


Many manufacturers feel it would be a very dubious 
proposition to commit themselves for underwear deliveries 
six months hence, and have not encouraged early selling. 
have changed their 


Those who did regard it expedient 


minds since it eame to light that a number of jobbers had 
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cancelled orders for underwear for the present light weight 
season. So far as inquiry by a reporting service discloses, 
the cancellations were offered for the reason deliveries 
were from four to eight weeks in arrears. The fact stands 
out, however, that in the jobbing trade there still is re- 
course to cancellation on a slight pretext for evading an 
obligation. Probably everyone of these canceling jobbers 
would have insisted on delivery or filed claims for loss 
had the market advanced. There was doubt, and they got 
out, by reprehensible means, but they got out nevertheless. 
It would be very unsafe, it is pointed out, to make com- 
mitments to any dealer in their class for distant deliveries. 
Manufacturers who have been indifferent about completing 
orders in a rising market would stand little show in re- 
sisting cancellations in a period of decline. 

There is another deduction to be drawn from the recent 
cancellations of light weight underwear orders—dealers 
were unwilling to take goods in late lest they be caught 
with a carryover for next year, when, it is predicted by 
many persons in the trade, underwear will be sold for 
less than this spring. It is prophesied that men’s bal 
briggans, which have been selling around $3.25 a dozen to 
jobbers for the current season, will open at not above 
$2.75 for next spring. 

Underwear for next winter is costing dealers about 
50 per cent of what they paid for identical lines for last 
winter, in fact the reductions announced by a large mill 
selling the. retail trade amount to slightly more than that. 
The consumer wearing this mill’s garments will pay an 
even 50 per cent less than last winter. The lower prices, 
it is expected, will operate as a stimulus to better buying. 
Low prices, it is shown, make for good business in these 
days of liquidation, the burden of which falls wholly on 
the manufacturer and producer of raw material, while 
the consumer is the only element to reap the benefit. 
Interests between manufacturer and consumer have manag- 
ed, through parsimonious buying, to maintain easily war- 
time margins of profit, on a diminished volume of bus- 
iness, of course. 

The well known brand of underwear from a leading 
southern mill is selling to jobbers for winter ut approxi- 
mately 50 per cent under last year’s prices, and the mill 
is one of the most favored in volume of business for the 
season, having assurance that its entire output will be taken. 
Some of the mill’s customers have placed satisfactory re- 
peat orders, one taking 175 eases under a second order, 
as against 210 on the first. On the other hand, one jobber 
has bought to date only one-sixth as many eases as he 
bought for the winter of 1920-21. The mill recently ad- 
vanced its price on boys’ cotton ribbed underwear 25 cents 
a dozen. 

The exverience of this mill is no index of the business 
going to heavy weight mills generally. Some, making 
standard lines, are extra eager for orders. It is believed 
that manufacturers who can boast of a really profitable 
season can attribute it to a happy combination of price and 
attractiveness of product for which a reputation had been 
established on merit. It has been a poor season for the 
commonplace or cheap substitutes. It seems the public 
expects better goods at the recent prices of the cheap or, 
if content with the cheap, insists on prices so low as to be 
practically out of question with mills declining to operate 
at a loss. 

The executive of large hosiery mill recently wrote the 
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selling office in New York, “Our monthly reports show our 
losses to be too great. You must advise customers prices 
will have to go higher or will be obliged to close the mill, 
until we can operate at a profit.” 

The mill, accordingly, shortly will announce advances 
of from 71% to 10 per cent on several numbers of cotton 
hosiery, and probably will withdraw two or three lines, 
among them artificial silk socks. 

How long some of the cotton hosiery manufacturers wil] 
be willing to operate at a loss will depend on their patience 
and the size of their bank account. Except a mill | 
favored with exceptionally low production cost it cannot 
see both sides of a dollar in transactions in misses coarse 
gauge ribs at 90 cents, and yet that is the market, with 
two or three mills quoting even five cents less, and not 
booking business for distant delivery at that. 

It needs no expert cost accountant to ascertain that 
women’s carded cut-toe stockings of 176 needles and weigh- 
ing 24 ounces per dozen cannot be manufactured at a profit 
when the mill gets only 27144 cents. That is the regular 
quotation of one New York establishment, and it is re- 
lated even a lower quotation has been offered. 


Half hose of 144 and 176 needles at the price at which 
jobbers are enabled to buy from some mills are a losing 
proposition for the manufacturer. Whether the several 
classes of cotton hosiery sell to the jobber at the market or 
10 cents under or a dime above, the consumer pays the 
same, it develops. In failing to arrive at an understanding, 
and neglecting opportunities to co-operate, manufacturers 
are giving to dealers profits which they themselves ought 
to take, and really are, in many instances, doing business 
at a loss. It was not necessary to get together for mutual 
protection when selling goods was a mere matter of mak- 
ing and shipping. For lines referred to there is absolute 
lack of demand. 

Whether there are or are not stocks in excess of nearby 
needs, jobbers believe there are, and while they fee!’ that 
way, will operate accordingly. At the moment it seems 
it would be the part of wisdom to radically curtail pro- 
duction of anything in textiles in which the buyer is in 
control. Suspension saved the day to some extent Jast 
year. It may be found necessary to again resort to it. Not 
so with manufacturers who had the courage to introduce 
something different as a means to abandoning proved 
unprofitable lines. 

A good market is found for drop stitch and lace effect 
mercerized hosiery, which with nothing more than the seam- 
ed leg were hammered by jobbers, with a view, it was inti- 
mated, to placing them in the 50 cent retail class. This 
was accomplished, but in the meantime the fancies were 
brought out, and now the mock fashion stocking with 
nothing more than the seam to commend it to the favorable 
consideration of women is a 40 cent article in many stores, 
and not so phenomenally popular at that as to make it 
diffieult to easily obtain supplies at or about mill cost. 

Full fashioned hosiery for women became scarce only 
heeause of a strike in sixteen or more mills, most of these 
in Philadelphia. This opened a wide market for the seam- 
less, which has been brought up to a higher degree of at- 
tractiveness and: perfection of fabric than ever was dream- 
ed of for anything short of the full fashioned. 

And now the strong types of mock fashioned silks in a 
long range of popular novelties must reckon with the silk 
and wool in combination as the successor of last year’s all 





and worsted heathers. The combination with silk 


wool 


o a few mills a large volume of business that 


contrast with the seattering orders for small 


making low end goods. 


One of the {1 x sellers is a line of derby ribbed 


stockings - mi he stocking, sometimes referred 


as English rib, and also as a five by five, is made in 


both three-quarter and { meth. A mill in the Central 


West is having an 


extraordinary run on this type of rib, 


and another, in Philadelphia, which brought out the derby 


d has a produetion of but 200 


] 


is booked with orders for several months 


is declining business every week. 


Infants’ fancy top socks, of mercerized yarn, are sold 


the end of the season by most mills engaged jin thei 


anufacture, but few manufacturers hi: 


e any business ir 
completion of present orders. 


More 
| 


top socks than last 


sight with th mills 


now are making infants’ fancy year, 
but there appears to have been enough business for all. 


Where it 


exists there is normal return on capital investment. The 


Demand, it is apparent, is out of balance. 


public is willing to pay the price. The same public is 


not deeply interested in eoarse carded hosiery at even the 
lowest prices heard. 

Hosiery of combed yarn for some weeks has been in very 
light demand, and price declines on several lines of both 
men’s and women’s have been recorded. A woman’s combed 
stocking with the seamed leg is attracting some attention, 


held 


mercerized, which in turn feel the effect of competition 


but is down as a seller by the very low prices of 
with the artificial silk boot, a 65-cent retail proposition. 
The latter is quite popular as an in-between for mercerized 
and tram silk. 

It is that full 


searce and the seamless are in food demand, jobbers are 


noteworthy while fashioned silks are 


They fear that, were 


buying of the latter only sparingly. 
all of the full 
with ft 


fashioned mills idle because of strikes, to 
compromise he union or by other means resume 
operations, full fashioned would come out in such quantity 
and at prices so low that stocks of seamless would show a 
loss. This is the explanation for the low prices at which 
the seamless may be had, some mills, however, having sold 


up for two to three months. 


The full fashioned hosiery strike is affording jobbers 
taking advantage of the opportunity an opening for profits 
as large as they made during the height of price boosting. 
$14 by 


jobber in New York is being sold by him to retailers at $22 


A stocking known to have been bought at one 


He figures that, as premiums ranging from three 


offered 


a dozen. 


to five dollars are for nearby deliveries, he is 
warranted in adding that much to his cost. 

Such jobbers have less ecompunetion of conscience than 
be mentioned in this con- 


several manufacturers who might 


nection. These latter hold to the view that so long as they 
to operate on a fair margin of profit at present 
hey would be unfair to the public if they took ad- 

a strike situation for getting out of their prod- 


The 


against 


he traffie might bear. aceusation of 


laid 


exorbitant 


profiteering will be some day manufacturers 


and dealers who exact prices in an emergency 


The 


keep the full fashioned stocking popular and check 


arises during ¢ declines. 


period of eommodity 


seamless quarter, it 


So, it 


nacing competition from the 


is to adhere to market values. would ap- 
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pear, there may be a selfish motive for refraining from 
boosting prices at this time. 

A person engaged in textile research work offers the 
following explanation for strong demand for the better 
types of hosiery and absence of demand for the very cheap 
grades.There are fully 4,000,000 (President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor says 5,000,000) persons out 
of employment. The most of these are in the lower wage 
class. These, and many of those in employment who have 
had their pay reduced, were the chief consumers of cheap 
hosiery and necessarily are buying less than persons more 
favorably situated as to work and pay. The semi-profes- 
sional class, whose pay never was increased relatively with 
that of the mechanie and shipyard and ammunition plant 
worker, is not feeling to the point of severity the effect of 
These are the wearers of the 


wage reductions. more ex- 


pensive lines of hosiery. They acquired extravagant taste 
during the war period of extravagance and the value of 
that of the 


of work has 


their dollars has inereased, whereas average 


and the and woman out 


Not until there has been at least an approach 


mill worker man 
shrunken. 
to equalization of pay schedules for all classes of employees, 
it is held, will demand return to a more nearly even bal- 
ance. There must be equitableness of wages and salaries, 
it is held, also, before prices at the counter reach an ap- 
proximate level with earnings. The bringing of wages 
and prices down together is proving a slow and tedious 
process, 

Wages of knitting mill employees, according to a sur- 
vey made recently, show reductions of from 10 to 40 per 
Increases over 1913 ranged 


It seems paradoxical that in 


cent from the peak of 1920. 
from 100 to 240 per cent. 

some mills where the increase was the greater the reduction 
has been the lighter. Several manufacturers have made 
no reductions. They have not done so because they were 
not forced to it. They make lines for which there is 
steady demand. Taking hosiery mills as a classification, the 
increase over 1913 probably averaged 150 per cent and 
the reductions from the peak about 25 per cent. It is the 
irony of fate that those whose wages have been cut into 
deepest either must accept still less or risk the loss of 
their jobs, for they are producers of that which their em- 
ployers cannot sell at a profit sufficient to cover deprecia- 


tion of machinery. This cannot long continue. 





The W. Hunt Engineering Corporation, 143 Liberty 
St., New York City, are sending out a folder which de- 
seribes their all steel self-aligning belt conveyor idler. The 
folder states that this is a new product and is a radical 


departure from existing practice in principle and design. 
The pulleys are four inches in diameter and each pulley has 
two bearing surfaces, and these surfaces in proportion to 


the load earried. The self aligning bearings are held in the 
ends of the pulleys in such a manner as to permit free 
and universal action, states the folder, and while this con- 
struction automatically aligns the pulley bearings, struc- 
tural inequalities, ete., it does not inerease the frictional 
resistance of the pulleys. Steel construction is used 
throughout in this self aligning idler so there will be no 
breakage in shipping, erection or operation. It is stated 
that the only parts requiring replacement are the self 
aligning bearings, and these can be replaced by unskilled 


labor without any adjustments, it is declared. 
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Members of the Southeastern Division of the National 


Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers held 


meeting in the kall of the Chamber of Commerce, at 
Charlotte, N. C., on June 9, following a eall of J. F. Tay- 
lor, treasurer of the Orion Knitting Mills, Kinston, N. 
(., president of the division, and also a regional vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association. 

The manufacturers held an open session in the fore 


noon, at which they diseussed the desirable features of a 
closer union of the manufacturers in the territory embraced 


n the Southeastern Division. Informal reports of condi 


tions and prices were also presented at this 


session by 
manufacturers among those present. 

The object of the meeting, as stated by Mr. Taylor in a 
short address in opening the morning session, was to ex 
views as to industrial and market conditions and 


He placed 


why cannot manufacturers sell their product at a margin 


change 
T1CeS, particular stress upon the question, 
under cost? 


called the 


extent to which their plants were being operated, and also 


over cost, instead of at or 


Members present were on in turn to give 


whether or not they were getting approximately adequate 
g ; 

prices, and if not, to state the reason why. 

fact that, with a 

few exceptions, those present were operating at no profit 


This investigation brought out the 


at all, or at a margin of profit so small as to leave practical- 
ly nothing to eover even depreciation in machinery. It 
also was brought out that on an average the mills in the 
section were being operated four to five days a week at 
60 to 75 per cent capacity. 

The point was practically agreed upon that with pro- 
duction on such a basis, there was no such pressing demand 
tor the lower priced erades of cotton hosiery as enabled 
This 


brought up the question as to whether production is out 


nanufacturers to obtain value for their product. 


of line with consumption, and one member stated that 
they are standing on their prices, believing they are right, 


ind are not trying to meet the lower prices of competitors. 


It was his understanding that it is the intention of the 
trade to operate on such an ultra-conservative basis for 
fall. Jobbers were reported as buying only for immediate 
needs, 


In regard to prices being secured for the product, several 
reported they were getting the prices they asked, notwith- 
standing customers said they were too high, and have sold 
for delivery in July, but they also stated that they were 
nanufacturing only on order, buying yarn only for re- 
quirements as needed. 

One mill executive present at the meeting reported that 
e had installed a cost accounting system at considerable 
expense to ascertain whether it was possible to sell misses’ 
28-ounce ribbed hosiery at 90 cents a dozen, without ineur- 
has been 
the 


ing a loss. He stated that their cost accountant 
working six days a week, and had demonstrated that 
stocking eannot be made to sell at 90 cents except at a loss. 
Others who expressed themselves in this connection were 
of the same opinion—that at prices now prevailing, they 
know when they start up on Monday that they will operate 
at a loss during the week. 
that prices and 


under the 


The demonstration 


present 
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methods, the produet eannot be sold except at a loss, 
brought up the question of costs of production, and it was 
generally coneeded that the only way in which mills can 
sell profitably at prevailing prices is by reducing cost, 
and this raised the question of how cost ean be reduced. 
However, no one furnished a satisfactory answer to this 
question. 

It was brought out, however, when the subject of further 
reductions in wages was presented, that several members 
present were not at all inelined to cut down further on their 
average pay schedules, and several present expressed them- 
selves on this subjeet, giving the following reasons for their 
positions: first, the wages of knitting mill workers gen- 
erally are already lower, relatively, than the pay of em- 
ployvees in almost every other line of industry; second. 
with high wages in many lines continuing to operate in 
keeping prices of commodities so high, any further reduce 
tion in the pay of knitting mill employees would deprive 
them of many of the comforts of life, and would inerease 


the burden in providing for necessities; and third, it was 


pointed out that retail prices on commodities have not 
declined proportionately with the wages of mill help, or to 
such an extent that further pruning in wage schedules 


would not work a serious hardship upon employees. 
One member present expressed it as his opinion that 

the only way in which it might be possible to reduce cost 

be 


pre-war efficiency of pre-war help. 


without disturbing wages would through a return to 
After considerable discussion on the subject, there seem- 
ed left to the employers either to bring about such effi- 
ciency, or to face one of three alternatives: Reduce wages, 
operate at a loss, or curtail production. 
A resolution was adopted at the meeting to the effeet 
adhere to f. o. b. 


the 


manufacturers 


the 


that 
that 


mill shipment, and 
asked 


earryving 


members of Southwestern Division be 


to eooperate with the Southeastern Division in 


the purpose of this resolution into effect. 
An 
during the 


elected 
other 


executive committee for the division was 


meeting, to inelude the officers and five 
members, whose duty it will be to devise ways and means 
for strengthening the divisior and outlining a method for 
ccndueting organization work through a paid secretary o1 
otherwise. 

Mr. Taylor, who has served as president of the division, 
felt did 


give the office proper attention. 


declined a renomination, stating that he he not 
have the proper time to 
The following were nominated and elected: 
President—A. L. Knitting Mills Co.. 
Albemarle, N. C. 
Vice-President—S. T. 
Newton, N. C, 


Secretary 


Patterson, Lillian 


Hosiery Mills, 


Gaddy, Fidelity 
George F. Seyffert, Elizabeth City Hosiery 
Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Exeeutive Committee, in addition to the officers—Fran- 
cis Garrou, Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Ine., Valdese, N. 
©.3 EE. Lyerly, Elliott Knitting Mills, Hickory, Nw, Ci: W. 
H. May, Daisy Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C.; J. E. 
Mills, High Point Hosiery Mills, Ine., High Point, N. C.; 
H. A. V. Parker, Parker Hosiery Mill and Dye Works, 


Ine., Portsmouth, Va. 
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Do you want your mill to turn out the best material 


with the lowest percentage of waste and seconds? 


Your percentage of seconds will be lessened if you order 
the best Latch Needles, Transfer Points and Sinkers. 


Let Me Send You Some. 


Charles B. Paulus - 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON TOS C0 | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICES 
1816 E. Beston Avenue, 


| am MACHINE. WORKS 
YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
Cylinders and Dials 


Philadelphia | 


F. & S. Peerless Compound 
—Saves— 
COAL—TIME—LABOR 


HIGH solvent having great penetrating, 
free rinsing and non-destructive quali- 
ties. Extracts all natural impurities from 
cotton in a 4-hour boil-out without damage 
to the natural life of the fibres. 
It is to your interest to advise with us. 


Wm. Taylor Stearns, Dept. C, New York 
Sole Selling Agent 874 Broadway 


%e etter than| \ 


ever from) 
YOUR | 


eae | P—. ee 
added **1912”" Cloth 


Cutting, Folding “and Winding Ma-| 
j east 50 per aed 


t r or ee the 
4 an an |} 
m ‘em: of enna, dow of |} 
ng ‘wongh the machine. I 
ves time, labor, machines and | 
‘i 
ONLY NEED ON 
CHINE where before it aeieed | 


two, and you get an a: strip from every bolt of cloth. p 
se in every way and leads to more and greater profits 
YTEREST YOU. 


When in oe 4 of we special mach write 
TRSCHING, 614 B Broad St. St, ~. Utica, ¥.¥., U.S. A., -»_Dept. ‘‘C.’ 
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The Yarn Market. 


3eing in a rather comatose condition to start off with, 


the Philadelphia cotton yarn market for the past four or 


five weeks has continued through another period of vers 
little activity, with searece inquiries and scarcer orders, 
a condition that has obtained in the market for some time 
past. Quotations, it might be said, were in the main reg- 
ular, holding at the low levels brought over from the pre- 
vious inactive month, though of course there was some ir- 
regularity in certain sections of the list that was to be look- 
ed for in 4 way. This applies to the list generally. 

Taking the period mentioned by weeks, the first showed 
some little price irregularity, with buying and inquiries 
very slack. There occurred a very marked spread between 
quotations made by spinners and the prices at which the 
varn were available on the market, which of course attribut- 
ed nothing to either a stiffened price or activity in sales. 

About this time, some southern spinners were reported 
as representing themselves as having sold their entire out- 
put up for two months—these were carded yarn spinners 

and consequently were trying to get betfer prices for 
their product, especially on 24s, 26s and 30% where decided 
advances were noted, on the strength of/this announce- 
ment. However there was nothing in the feports of sales 
or inquiries in these yarns to warrant the hopes of the 
spinners for forcing up prices. Manufacturers of light 
weight underwear, finishing up their season, were taking 
nothing but small stocks for filling in purposes. The heavy 
underwear people were not getting orders themselves and 
displayed but little interest; and when they did seem in- 
terested they wanted concessions that the mills felt couldn’t 
be granted under the cireumstances prevailing. The hos- 
iery mills put but ‘little interest in the yarns, exhibiting 
most of it for the coarser grades. However, a bright spot 
was the fact that the orders that did get themselves in to 
the mills were large enough to count, anyhow; furthermore, 
the weaving trade was reported to be particularly active 
and there was also a good demand coming in from the 
wire trade for insulating yarns. 


The second week opened with no improvement in orders 
or inquiries for earded yarns, though prices, with a few 
exceptions, were holding unusually well. Combed yarns, 
on the other hand, went fairly well to hosiery manufac- 
turers in this period, though the bulk of business consisted 
of small lots for filling in stocks. A noticeable feature as 
the week progressed was that the demand for yarns of the 
combed variety. seemed to increase, though carded yarns 
were still sluggish in movement. The usual slowing up 
of the market preceding the three-day holiday in this 
week added to the dullness. 

It is thought that the exchange of ideas, views and 
opinions which were secured at the Philadelphia convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will 
have a good effeet upon the market as a whole. The spin- 
ners and the Philadelphia yarn dealers got together, the 
mill man got the Philadelphia man’s side of the story and 
vice versa. 

During this week, it was noted that prices generally 
were at about the same level that had obtained two months 
before. As an example, southern single carded skeins, 10s 
to 30s inclusive, were selling at prices from 21 to 26 cents, 
which were the same as those in effect sixty days previous- 
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ly; southern single carded warps, 10s, 12s and 14s, were 
listed at identically the same rates as those prevailing on 
April 1, while 16s, 20s, 26s and 30s could be secured a 
little cheaper than on that date; 40s of the same grade 
were going at the same priee—35 cents. 

The strike of mill operatives in the Charlotte, N. C., 
district, which came in the third week of the month as 
reported here, and which affected approximately 9,000 
workers, did not have any noticeable effect upon southern 
carded yarn rates in this market. The prices in these 
yarns remained about the same, while combed yarn rates 
seemed to stiffen a little. 

At the beginning of the second week in June, there 
was seen a very decided advance in the prices of southern 
combed yarns. Reasons given for this boost in rates were, 
first, that an unusual demand had cleaned up all the surplus 
in these grades that existed the first of the year, and, 
second, that the supply of extra staple cotton was becom- 
ing sufficiently low to warrant premium prices for yarns 
requiring 134 inch cotton in their manufacture. Sales 
were reported on 80s/2 southern combed peeler warps at 
$1.10; 70s/2 southern combed peeler warps sold for 90 
cents a pound, while some spinners were holding out for 
95 eents on these yarns. 

Carded yarns went down in value, especially the medium 
and coarser numbers, and there was great irregularity in 
quotations made, with slight inquiry and a drought in 
buying. 

Later in the month, the demand for combed yarns seem- 
ed to slack up a bit, but the advanced prices held firm. 


Recent Philadelphia quotations follow: 
— SINGLE SKEINS. 





ge ee ee ey eee sae s ae 
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RGB 6 Fa. 7's 64 se wien 22% ie Oe Ay 23 @24 
BOs 8.26 Ks Sa .-24 @2 | Mes bd Ga SCRE da sso 25 @25% 
SOB a2 25 K4 owt eee ae 26 @ 37 
SOUTHERN SINGLE WARPS. 
ee Sy Ae ae 21 
6” “RR ae ae 22 
i, Saree 23 ee 
‘ SS ee 26% @2 
Ry ey ee 35 @ | 
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Ss 6.6% 044) See ee eS eee ere 22% 
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SOG a'n, 60 0,4 8a eds 27 @28 | ies ok ink eh a’ 0 se 
ce TWwo- PLY WARPS. 
IPT PP ee ph | | Rae re” 22 
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WOR des sens teaeee Fee Seereseerre rs @40 
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DEK sic bh dead oo 44 @47 Pas 6 eCE abate ¢ Sess 46 @50 
ETA es Ras & ond Ode a aren 60 @62 
NT ey ay 68 @T72 ears, och. tow sks 75 ™80 
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DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


For over half a century makers of high grade Soaps 


and Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


Equip Your Spinning Frames 


WITH THE 


New “AMTEX” Special 


TREATED OILPROOF SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES 


This Tape made from our High Grade Fabrics, treated so that it is absolutely oil and moisture proof, saves time and 
money by giving twice the wear of ordinary tape, has 25% more tensile strength, grips the spindles insuring a 
steady smooth pull, and increases production. 


Made and Sold by 


THE AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC., 


Main Office and Mill : > Treasurer’s Office 
Belfield Ave., & Wister St., Germantown. Philadelphia, Pa. 23 South Second Street. 
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Baltic Mills, Baltic, Conn. 


Use Cooper Hewitt’s to help out daylight in the dark corners 


The Baltic Mills, at Baltic, Conn., have a_ fades with the setting sun, but Cooper 
weave shed in a saw tooth building where Hewitt’s never change. 

the daylight, unassisted, proved inadequate 

to meet their needs. They installed Cooper The result of this installation has been a flat 
Hewitt lights to supplement the daylight, se- production curve from their 1500 looms, 
curing uniform illumination throughout the’ with satisfaction on the part of both the 
building during the entire day. Daylight workers and the management. 


Have youa problem that Cooper Hewitt Light will Solve? 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


Boston—161 Summer Street Los Angeles—Keese Engineering Corp. 
Chicago—618-9 Fisher Building 9 3 Milwaukee—Security Building 
Cincinnati—First National Bank Bidg. New York—120 Broadway 
Cleveland—Engineers’ Building Philadelphia—Drezel Building 
Detroit—Ford Building > . ae: isascautins wetheam nei ines 
Hoboken 95 River Street eis peo Syracuse—University Building ; 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Fashionit Mills Ine., 656 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., have filed notice of change of name to the Fashionit 
Sweater Mills, Ine. 

The Vassar-Swiss Underwear Co., Chicago, IIl., is plan- 
ning for the installation of additional operating machin- 
ery at its mill. 

Malden Knit- 
ting Mills, Malden, Mass., for the erection of a new ad- 


Building permit has been granted the 


dition to its plant. The new structure will be three-story, 
brick, 44 x 145 feet. 

The North Shore 4529-31 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has been incorporated by the officials 


Knit Goods, 
of the company, with a change of name to the North Shore 
Knitting Mills, Ine., with capital of $10,000, to sueceed 
the present business. The ineorporators are Fred Semlow, 
FE. Boerner and G. Williamson. 

The Atlas Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has resum- 
ed operations at its plant.on practically full-time basis. 

The Hadden Label Hadden Heights, N. J., 
awarded a contract for the construction of a new one-story 


Co., has 
plant on Railroad Street, 20 x 75 feet, to cost about $15,- 
000. 

The H. C. Aberle Co., Clearfield Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of hosiery, is planning for the erection 
of one-story extension at Clearfield and A Streets. 

The Allen Knitting: Mills Co., Boyerton, Pa., has been 
taken over by the Camp Corporation of New York, and 
it is reported that the new owners contemplate extensive 
alterations and improvements for increased capacity. 

The Riech-Sampliner Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased 
the plant of the MeFarland Knitting Mills Co., Gulf Mills, 
Pa. The 


new owners will install new operating machinery for the 


The plant has been shut aown for some time. 


manufacture of knit goods specialties, and the plant will 
be placed in operation as soon as improvements are com- 
pleted. 

The Vogue Knitting Co., Inc., 544 East 171st. Street 
New York, N. Y., has filed notice of increase in capital 
from $10,000 to $40,000. 

The Faith 
resumed operations at its plant following a 


have 


Park, N. J., 


shutdown of 


Knitting Co., Averill 


The spinning and carding departments 


The 


several weeks. 


were the first to be placed in operation. company 
gives employment to close to 125 operatives. 

The Rubin Brothers Knitting Co., Eddyville, N. Y., 
has filed notice of inerease in capital from $50,000 to 
$200,000. 

The Utica Underwear Co., Waterville, N. Y., has filed 
notice of dissolution under state laws. 

The Moorhead Knitting Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has eal- 
led a meeting of stockholders of the company on August 
Ist, to vote on a proposal to increase the indebtedness of 
the company from $30,000 to $380,000. R. W. Moorhead 
is secretary. 

The Conant, Houghton & Co., Ine., Littleton, Mass., 
manufacturer of cotton elastic beltings and narrow textile 
fabries, have acquired a five-story building on site totaling 
about 30,000 square feet at Lowell, Mass., comprising one 
of the former plant structures of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. The building adjoins the property of the 
Columbia Textile Co., recently purchased. The new owner 
is planning to use the plant in connection with its general 
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operations. 

The Revere Knitting Mills Co., Malden, Mass., manu- 
facturers of sweaters and knit goods specialties, have ae- 
quired property at Ferry Street and Eastern Avenue, and 
plan for the erection of a new building on the site. 

The Nichols Underwear Co., 395 James Street, Bridge 
port, Conn., has preliminary plans under way for the 
erection of a new two-story mill, 50 x 100 feet, on Benham 
Avenue. Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, Architects. 
Galinsky & Sons, Gloversville, N. Y., manu 
knit 
completed the purchase of property at 


Barney J. 


facturers of goods specialties, is reported to have 
5 Kingsboro Ave- 
nue. No announcement has been made by the company 
as to what disposition will be made of the tract. 
Application for a charter for the Volunteer Knitting 
The 


pany has been organized for the purpose of manufactur- 


Mills Chattanooga, Tenn., has been filed. new com- 


ing boys’ knit underwear. The capitalization of the com- 
pany is placed at $20,000. 
new enterprise are A. W. 


Among those interested in the 


2 


Chambliss, E. B. Thomasson, 


E. M. Thomasson, Frank Spurlock and others. The com- 
pany has secured a lease on the plant of the Lookout 
Knitting Mills, which is reported to have gone. out of 
business. The plant is located at 33 William street and 
had a capitalization of $100,000. E. B. 


Thomasson secretary and treasurer 


Thomasson was 
president and E. M. 
of the Lookout Company. 
Installation of machinery at the new branch plant 
of the Herndon Knitting Company Birmingham, Ala., is 
about completed and the company expects to start produe- 
tion of hosiery for women and children in the near future. 
The Secretary of State has granted a certificate of dis- 
solution to the Lenoir (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Ine. This 
mill was equipped witn 56 knitting machines for making 
men’s and ladies’ hose. T. P. Moore was president and 
treasurer. 
Medal Award. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers of- 
fers a medal each year to the various textile schools in 
America that can fill certain requirements. These require- 
ments are that the textile school have suitable equipment, 
must have at least fifty students, that the instruction 
must be of recognized standard, and there must be at 
least four competitors for the medal. 

The Textile Department of the North Carolina State 
the textile North 
again qualified for this medal, having during the last year 


College, which is school of Carolina, 
one hundred and sixty-six students, with a graduating 
class of eighteen, seventeen in textile manufacturing and 
one in textile chemistry and dyeing. 

The medal was awarded to R. C. Hinkle of Lexington, 
North Carolina. It is interesting to note that Mr. Hinkle 
will begin his mill career at the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
Mr. Hendrick 
was the first graduate of this school to be awarded the 


North Carolina, under Maurice Hendrick. 


student’s medal, in 1908. 

Another interesting point about the award of the medal 
this year is that ten years ago it was awarded to D. R. 
Hinkle, who is now superintendent of the Cedartown Cot- 
ton Export Company, Cedartown, Georgia. This is the 
first time that the medal has ever been awarded to two 
brothers. 
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A Portable Electric Welder. 


A -portable, light weight electrie welding machine, that 


be capable ol 


“lL to use m every field of are welding 
except for heavy work, has been brought out by the Elee- 
trie Are ( and Welding Co., of Newark, N. J. This 
machine will operate with a-c current on either 110 or 220 


The 


5 kva in order to use this machine. If 


utting 


volts, and any frequency specified, power supply 


be of at least 
» kva. is available, however, it will operate connected to the 


pannel board which the lights are distributed. The 


cost is said to around 3 cents an hour. 


operating 


rhe connections are simple; two wires are hooked from 


machine to the power supply and two other wires 


hich are furnished with the machine are attached to a 


iging-in board unit mounted on the machine for regula- 


Provision is included on each machine for operating 


on voltages of from 90 to 130 volts and from 180 to 260 


volts, in order to make the machine standard. 


As indicated, this machine is not recommended for 


doing 


very heavy work rapidly, but is designed for doing 


the lighter jobs; however, it is said to do heavy work at a 


reduced rate, not economical for production, but at a rate 
that repairs. 


where this machine would be applicable around a cotton 


economical for emergency Jobs 


would be 


mill would inelude the repairing of ends of brackets, dam- 
aged teeth in gear wheels, broken shuttle boxes and small 
textile castings of all kinds. 


Lead 


machine, it is stated. 


burning either on or off can be done with this 


That is, batteries ean be taken apart, 


repaired and put together again without flame or fire, the 


} 


attachment for the purpose being a white hot glowing 


point made so from the characteristics of the machine. 
Spot, butt or tack welding of small pieces can be accomp- 


lished with this machine. 


} 
this 


Another advantage of machine is its portability, 


making it easy to be carried from one place to another 
for such jobs as the repairing of a heating or power boiler, 
ete., and other eases where it is unadvisable or impractical 
for the machine which is to be repaired to be moved. 

A bulletin deseribing the “Victor” high pressure dam- 
per regulator No. 3, has just been issued by the manufac- 
Atlas Valve Company, Newark, N. J. ~ This 
is bulletin No. 5, edifjion No. 1. The regulator described 


is designed to automatically regulate the steam pressure 


turers, the 


on high pressure power boilers, being suitable for boiler 
pressures up to 250 pounds. It is hydraulically operated, 
the damper control cylinder is operated in both directions 


by water pressure admitted through a pilot valve. 
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“Peerless Compound.” 

Every manufacturer has some distinctive product and 
when he looks into his affairs he tries to find out whether 
he gets the utmost quantity of the production; whether 
he gets the best possible quality of the product; whether 
he gets it as efficiently and inexpensively as possible and 
constantly how he can improve his process in all these 
matters. This applies most forcibly to every bleacher, 
dyer and finisher of cotton goods. 

“Peerless Compound,” an absolutely new product, pos- 
sesses very high solvent action upon the waxes and natural 
impurities of cotton, and, it is claimed, has great penetra- 
ting, free rinsing and non-destructive qualities. It is 
further claimed that it will extract completely the waxes 
and natural impurities from cotton in a boil of not ex- 
ceeding four hours duration and without damage to the 
natural life of the cotton fibers. 

In actual runs upon different classes of cotton goods, 
in two kiers, the 


facts were said to have been established: 


and four ton following advantageous 

It shortens the time of the boil to four hours resulting 
in a saving in coal consumption, time and labor; high per- 
feel and 


absorbency improved; there was a better “opening up” 


centages of impurities were removed; color, 
and greater compactness of threads and fibers; no loss 
in tensile strength; and no increase in cost of materials. 

The saving in coal, time and labor, should there be no 
other advantages, makes the compound of great value 
and importance to the bleaching, dyeing and finishing in- 
dustries. 

The product is being marketed by William 


Stearns of 874 Broadway, New York. 


Taylor 


- — 


Advertising in Industry. 





The electrical industry has shown wonderful growth 
during recent years and an even greater development is 
promised for the future. Naturally, this rapid develop- 
ment has been due to a number of causes, the most im- 
portant, perhaps, being the convenience and low cost at 
which electrically operated devices may be placed in the 
factory, the office and the home. 

A secondary reason for this great development lies in 
the cooperative salesmanship that permeates the several 
branches of the industry from the manufacturers down 
through the distributors and electrical contractors. 

A third reason for the phenomenal growth of the in- 
dustry and the rapid introduction of a large number of 
current consuming devices to meet the popular needs of the 
people should be placed where it belongs—to the credit 
of well known manufacturing firms who have devoted large 
sums from their advertising appropriations to boost the 
industry as a whole and in increasing the individual] desire 
for the convenience and comfort of current consuming de- 
vices. 

One of the latest phases of this type of advertising to 
come to our attention has been the campaign conceived and 
Shulsinger, advertising manager of the 
When 


written by I. J. 
National Metal Molding Company of Pittsburgh, 


.it is decided to use a part of an appropriation for general 


publicity purposes this cooperative method of indirect ad- 
vertising by boosting business for the other fellow is to be 
commended. 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 
Main Office TANNIC ACID Works 
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1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. _PROVIDENCE, R. I. Charles & Bark Sts. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 






2-4-6 Cliff St. 583 Drexel Bldg. Old South Bldg. 








“HURRICANE -DYEING.DRYING4"F INISHING MACHINCRY. PRESSES.ETC. 


AUTOMATIC 

YARN DRYER & CONDITIONER 

Every one who has seen this machine in op- 

eration has remarked on the softness and feel 
of the yarn. 















Automatic temperature and humidity controls in- 
sure conditions in the machine best adapted to each 
particular material, preventing overdrying or baking. 

Tests have proven that better steam economy is 
possible with this machine than with any other type. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CoO. 


MAIN OFFICE: ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 











Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg, ATLANTA, GA. | 


Economy Presses. 
Clenzall Dye Machines. 
Watson Motors. 


> 


Water Softening Systems. 





Green Houses. 








Home Ottice and MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


Plant No. 2, TOECANE, N. C. 











The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
Br dl chine makes Stencils in In universal use by 
a ey half a minute at reduced thousands of man- 


Sten] 22 = || The Walke Box Company, Inc, 


Machine NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 











Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. ; 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 


Ink for marking and stenciling. Price NORTH CAROLIN 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 


of Oil Stencil Papers. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. PINE BOX SHOOKS 
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Drying Machine, 28 Cylinders. 


FE. would be lacking in appreciation if we did not recognize 
that our position as the largest manufacturers of textile 
finishing machinery in the United States for a century, had given 


us unequalled opportunities for studying the needs of the textile 


industry. 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES 


Ageing Machines Hydraulic Presses Mangles (all kinds) 
Bleaching Machines Dyeing Machines Calenders (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Soaping Machines Color Kettles 
Singeing Machines Tentering Machines Cell Dryers 
Mercerizing Ranges 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 Canadian Representative 
W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE ‘ PHILADELPHIA Hamilton.Onterio Canada 


Turk’s Head Building 
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in Textile Mills 


Monday lulls in production are rapidly 
disappearing from textile mills. 

Progressive mill managements are mak- 
ing wash-day work-day by taking the 
family washing out of the homes and re- 
lieving women mill-workers of this weekly 
drudgery. 

These plants no longer compete with 
the family wash-tub for their labor supply. 

They have eliminated this costly drain 
on productive energy by installing Amer- 
ican Mill. Village Laundries and giving 
their employees professional laundry serv- 
ice at a price they can afford to pay. 

A full working force every working day 
for the mill, and a full pay envelope every 
week for the employee are two important 
results. 

But there are others, equally vital. 

Women relieved from enervating do- 
mestic toil apply more ambition and great- 
er energy to mill duties. 

Homes relieved from the steam and 


stench of weekly wash-day, freed from 
clammy lines of drying clothes and suds- 
soaked floors, are more wholesome— 
more livable. 

Mill families, living in cheerful sur- 
roundings, are happier, more contented— 
they take more pride in their homes and 
more pleasure in their work. ‘They give 
better service. 

And employees such as these remain on 
the job—they’re anxious to make good. 

Do Monday lay-offs leave big gaps in 
your production schedules? Do you find 
your workers inclined to move away, to 
seek larger cities, even when the wages 
there are less attractive ? 

You will find a cure for many of these 
ills in an American Mill Village Laundry. 

Let us tell you what American Mill 
Village Laundries are doing for others. 
It will make interesting reading for any 
industrial executive. Write for informa- 
tion today. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


ny, 


a = 


? 


Specialty Department C, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant 
of the American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s 
largest producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the 
American Mill Village Laundry. The service of this organiza- 
tion is sold with every American Mill Village Laundry instal- 


\ lation. 





Dye with More 
Economy and 
Better Results 


Keep dye liquor uniformly 
at just the right temperature, 
and you save all the losses 
from “seconds”—off shades 
and streaked places cost 
money: They reduce the 
average selling price. 


Testing the temperature 
of the liquor, by physical 
sense or with a thermome- 
ter, not only takes time, but 
is inaccurate and always 
pensive. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Control of temperature 
prevents expensive temper- 
ature variations in the 
liquor, while manual con- 
trol can only correct. 
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Flexible Tube > 


ay Adjustment 
Weight 


Steam Valve > 


Thermostat 
Bulb v 


POWERS REGULATOR No. 


The Thermostatic Bulb is inserted into the dye liquid 
at any convenient point The flexible Tube is long 
enough to reach the Regulator on the steam valve, and 
can be run along the side, out of the way. 


The adjusting weight makes it possible to set the 
regulator for the desired temperature. quickly and easily. 
Once set, it controls the heat accurately, surely 

It is more accurate and sensitive to approaching tem- 
perature changes than any operator can be, and is sure 
to be on the job every minute 

Nothing complicated. Nothing to wear out. Opera- 
tors like it, because it enables them to turn out better 
work. 
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30 Day Free Trial 


A Powers Automatic Thermo- 
static Regulator will save its cost 
many times every year. Once in, 
it's no more trouble—no expense. 
Adjustable at will, to the desired 
temperature. Entirely _self-con- 
tained, requiring no air, water or 
other outside power to operate it. 

Put one on a dye kettle or ma- 
chine of any kind Use it 30 days. 
If you’re not satisfied that it saves 
time, work, worry and steam, and 
raises the standard of output, send 
it back at our expense. 

Tell us the kind of dye you use, 
size of steam supply pipe, and 
steam pressure, and we'll let you 
prove our claim on your own work. 

Other Economies 

In scouring, automatic regulation 
of temperature will positively pre 
vent loss from harsh and tender 
wool. In rinsing ard washing the 
same is true. 

When drying in the piece, 
heat control prevents tearing. 

In sizing, even weight and strength are 
assured by automatic ,control of size box 
—and boiling over will) never occur, Th’'s 
also reduces the experise of broken ends 
and chafing. : 

For any of these or other processes, we 
offer a Powers Regulator that wil! effect 
savings and improvements and you may 
be the judge. 

If you're not 
Regulator 


automatic 


suited—send back the 


596 Boston Wharf 
Bldg., Boston. 


Canadian Powers Reg- 
ulator Co., Ltd., 


Toronto. 


985 Architects Bldg., 
“"" HEPOWERS REGULATOR 
2761 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago 
Ira L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
Guy L. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C. 


“ASKUS” 


Southern Representatives 


A New Slasher Hood 


---improves the sizing process 


Far better results from the sizing process are effected 
by the radical improvements embodied in the new 
Pickens Slasher Hood, 

The large hood, completely 
and the size box, collects and carries away all vapors, 
eliminates condensation on the yarn and aids in the 
proper drying of the dressed yarn. 


eovering both cylinders 


The plan of construction of the hood is in accord with 
scientific practice and practical experience, making 
the Pickens Slasher Hood the most nearly perfect 
hood on the market today both from the viewpoints of 
efficient operation and results attained. 


suilt in sections of the best grade galvanized metal 
or copper, the hood may be shipped in knocked down 
form. This same feature facilitates repairs; only a 
Patented by R. O. Pickens screwdriver and pliers are needed to replace a rusted 


section, 


‘ 


Send for further information. 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER Hoop Co. 


Spartanburg South Carolina 
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‘Tf Acme Mills are making colored goods, why can’t we?”’ 


It was the agent who asked this question, not of anyone 
in particular, but of the conference in general. The 
business outlook in the white goods market for the 
next few months was far from rosy, and the agent’s 
tones were crisp and irritated. Today at lunch time an 
acquaintance of his with more assurance than tact had 
twitted him about the Acme Company, a white goods 
mill plain and simple, turning into a colored goods mill 
over night and thus getting enough new business to 
keep them running full time. The agent had never 
looked upon the Acme Company as a serious competitor 
and for this reason the acquaintance’s perverted sense 
of humor had rubbed him decidedly the wrong way. If 
there was any secret about the Acme Mill’s magic shift 
into the colored goods market, the agent now intended 
to find it out. 


The treasurer took it upon himself to answer the agent’s 
question,— 


“Colored goods, either shirtings, voiles, or dress goods 
mean the installation of beamers, and operators to run 
them. No one in this mill is trained for that work. And 
by the time you’d done all that who knows but what 
you’d have all the white goods business you could take 
care of? What use would your beamers be to you then?” 


‘You’re wrong there,” challenged the superintendent. 
I’ve made it a point to find out how the Acme people got 
into the colored goods market so soon after the white 
goods business slumped, and they haven’t put in a dol- 
lar’s worth of new equipment or hired any new labor.” 


“What's the answer?” asked the treasurer in a some- 
what skeptical tone. 


“The answer,” said the superintendent, “is FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES.” 


“But who wants to put in FRANKLIN Dyeing Machines 
at this stage of the game?” retorted the treasurer. 

“Guess again,” said the superintendent. “I said they 
hadn’t put in a dollar’s worth of new equipment. I’ve 
talked with a FRANKLIN man and we don’t have to put 
in machines. The Franklin Process Company operates 
the most economical job dyeing houses in the world in 
Providence and Philadelphia. We can ship yarn to 
them on spinning bobbins, cones or parallel tubes; they 
wind the yarn on parallel dyeing tubes, dye it and return 
it to us ready for use in the V Creel for warping.” 


“And the cost?” asked the agent. The note of irritation 
in his voice had given way to one of triumphant expec- 
tation. 


“I’ve looked into that, too,’ said the superintendent. 
“The Osgood Company has been doing business with 
the Franklin Process Company for a year now and 
their superintendent reports that by using Franklin 
dyed yarn they have been saving from 8 cents to 10 
cents per pound over the cost of handling dyed chain 
warps.” 


“You mean that we could start making colored goods to- 
morrow, if we had the orders?” asked the agent. 

“Just that,” answered the superintendent. “And fur- 
thermore we can get the business.” 

“Enough!” The agent slapped the superintendent on 
the back, “Sims, this is your day.” 

Upon request we will be glad to give complete information 
regarding- our job dyeing proposition. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Philadelphia CO. Manchester, Eng. 


PROVIDENCE, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Job Dye Houses in All Three Cities. 
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The Last Word in Dryer Efficiency 


Sargent Dryers mark progress in 
Dryer Development comparable to 
that made in other fields of mechan- 
ical endeavor They contain the lat- 
est and most up-to-date improvements 


They are favored with a natural pref 
erence because they are designed on 
basie principles of air circulation, con- 
veying and general drying apparatus 
construction, which have had the ap- 
proval of discriminating mill men and 
drying engineers for many years. 


In the Sargent Dryer these principles 
have been combined and refined, mak 
ing a complete machine which is un 
excelled, 


For drying cotton, linters, wool, hair, 

flax and other classes of raw material. 

Let us tell you more about the supe 

rior features of the SARGENT DRYER. 

Write today for catalog. 

Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP 
Graniteville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C, 








Section Beam Warper 


Warpet Linkin 
Balling e zk Wa 
nee TYP Pour Bai Attache’? 


Warping Machinery of Every Description 
A 


LSO, 
Warp Beaming and Warp Dyeing Machinery 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Send for our machinery catalogue 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


have won an enviable reputation in the Textile Industry 


for reliable action and dependable results. The pho- 
tograph exhibits a 48” engine driven Tolhurst ‘‘Self- 
Balancing’ Extractor doing service in the plant of 
one of the largest hosiery manufacturers in this coun- 
try. Installed in 1913, it has given uninterrupted 
service ever since and, as you can see, is still going 
strong. 


We invite your inquiries regarding the records 
these machines are making in this and other repre- 
sentative plants. 

Standard with baskets 12” to 72” diameter and 
equipped for motor, countershaft or engine drive from 
above or below, Tolhurst Extractors are adapted for 
all kinds of service that calls for centrifugal drying. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


TROY, NEW YORK 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Western Rep.: 
John S. Gage, 
Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Rep.: 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Ex. Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Rep.: 

W. J. Westaway Co. 

Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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Soft Water Saved 25% of Dye- 
stuffs for this Hosiery Mill 


This mill manufactures a well known brand of hosiery 
in cotton, wool and silk. These are bought in the yarn 
which is knitted, bleached, dyed and completely finished 
for the market. Their equipment is modern, they use 
the most up-to-date methods, but the water supply con- 
tains an average of 18 grains of hardness per gallon. 

Due to this hardness, many manufacturing difficulties 
were encountered in producing goods of first quality, so 
in 1919 they installed Permutit Water Softening Equip- 
ment to extract all hardness from the water supply, de- 
livering it clear and zero soft to the mill. 

The effect was immediately apparent. 

Bleaching became dependable; and the dyed hosiery 
not only showed vast improvements in quality but a val- 
uable saving of dyestuffs was effected. A 40-dozen lot of 
hose, for example, dyed a certain number “brown” that 
averaged 63 ounces of dyestuff with the raw, hard water 
supply used, only 47 ounces with Permutit softened wa- 
ter. Improvements in shades, strength and brilliance of 
color were noted, but most important of all, the uniform- 
ity of the soft water supply permitted dyeing formulas 
that would consistently match shades. Redyeing and boil- 
ing down wastes were practically eliminated. 

It pays to treat your water supply— it pays to invest in 
Permutit Equipment. Let us send you, free of charge, 
our booklet “Permutit in the Textile Industry.” Write 
today. 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 


service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W Machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
ae wate the wane ee synonymous 
wi e ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching an . 
ishing machinery. wets 230 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


( Formerly. 
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This booklet contains valuable 
information that every opera- 
tor should have. Sent free, 
postpaid, upon request. 


Fourth Ave. New York 


The emer Company 


Filters — Water Softeners — Special Apparatus 


DRYING 


EXTILES of every description are dried most 
satisfactorily and economically by ‘‘Proctor’’ 


Dryers. 


Significant of their superiority, is the fact that 
there are more ‘‘Proctor’’ Dryers used in tex- 
tile mills than any other kind of drying equip- 
ment. 


Built in various types, sizes and capacities for 
drying textile raw stocks, yarns, fabrics, and 
products—each has a proven record of drying 
best the material for which it is adapted—with 
the utmost efficiency and economy. 

Write for a catalogue on the ‘‘Proctor’’ Dryer 
suited to your need. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


—= 
= 
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Under this one roof—a score 
of miniature dye plants are 
producing American Dyes. 

















Sulphogene 


Carbon H. Conc. 


Since the introduction 
of this product a few 
weeks ago, it has set a 


new standard for Sul. 


phur Blacks because of 


its strength and perfect 
solubility—making it a 


most economical prod- 


uct. Its richness of 


shade makes it a close 


rival of Aniline Blacks 


This is a view of one of the 
Semi-Works Plants 











After the evolution of any particular dye 
in the research laboratory, it is sent to the Semi‘ Works— 
a collection of miniature dye-making plants complete in 
every detail—where the best practical method of manu- 
facture is carefully and painstakingly evolved. The right 
sort of machinery is worked out on a small scale, it being 
frequently necessary to scrap the entire plant several 
times before the correct sequence of steps, together with 
the requisite equipment, is discovered—to produce the 
maximum yield of the highest quality of the dye. 


Then and then only, after every detail is as right as 
human ingenuity can make it,a plant is built to full 
scale for the production of this particular dye, on a com- 
mercial basis. 


If this method and details were not first developed in the 


Semi -Works, the prices of dyes might easily be many 
times greater than they actually are. 


The construction of several Semi-Works at our Deep- 
water Plant is a guarantee that an adequate supply of 
Du Pont Dyestuffs in an ever-increasing volume will be 
available to the dye consuming trades. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 











REG. U.S. TEST COLOR, + 
DECAALSO | RADIATION | 
PATENT OFFICE METHOD = 
WAT E R S se F T E N ER iis dat oe oie 


standard brought the perfec 
You the serfe ‘ 7 ing of this method of de. 
wanes 5: termining fastness to light of 


ate ‘ r processes, an 4 whi at . saves 
. Be <2 i. " colors and dyestuffs. 
nicals, dyestuffs ~ labor ) 
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ou n m a 

w it m ake “the os <% tion of be r goods * te a 4 DE MET R 

} le = u kno w that ; xd water soft S 27 The FA - was 
r will n investment, not an expense ? Pr ma a “Es | 

l ! . , q 


tion is whie h softener will be best designed solely to fill a need 


+ - for a standardized light equal 
Water Softeners ar¢ yn vd & in intensity to sunlight and 
cientfic an dq efficient »ften , a . available at any period of 
he marke Regeneration the year 
ong delays They are al : . é . , 
. ‘ Elimination of the old time 
Let us tell you the hole - sun testing method 
for let | has brought about - 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO esas a ! seodiution of vas 
The Oldest Water Softener mport to the textile 
J : deena manufac “the r s 3 0 
anufacturer in the ountr) using the 
h Ave. & 4th St Philadelphia, Pa ometer sanders re 
produc ible tes "an 
now be made in a 
few heute 
Unequ al ed for 
compar: ative ervice 
Write us fot fuller 
information im re 
gard to this instru- 
ment. 


ATLAS 


ELECTRIC DEVICES 
COMPANY 


360 W. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1815 


N O R WO O D ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. : 


Providence, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte 


MECHANICAL FILTERS All Kinds of 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


will deliver 


Sole Agents for 


clean water BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. CAUSTIC SODA 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. Solid and Flaked 


Write for information 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative é 
We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. f 
delivery 
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QUALITY: The care with which Mathieson Chemicals are made is responsible | 
for their superior quality. Frequent tests are made throughout every step of Ht 
manufacture, and purity and uniformity is maintained at the highest point. The 
name “Mathieson” on any chemical product is a guarantee that it is the highest 
| quality that can be purchased anywhere. All our products are made in our 
own plants exclusively. | 





SERVICE: Our Technical Service Department is at your service without obliga- 
tion on your part, to help you solve any problem in the bleaching or finishing 
of your product. They will be glad to advise you just what kind of product 
and what grade will best meet your needs economically. A demonstrator will 
be gladly sent to your mill without obligation. 


QUICK SHIPMENT: Our Southern office is located in the heart of the Southern 
textile industry—Charlotte. We maintain distributing stocks at several centrally 
located points throughout the South to serve you in case of emergency. Ship- 
ments are made the same day order is received, shipment being made from the 
point located nearest you thereby reaching you more quickly and at less expense. 





Here are a few of the Mathieson Chemicals: 


LIQUID CHLORINE: A better, safer, CAUSTIC SODA: Solid, ground or 
100% Pure Bleaching agent that gives flaked. 60-70-74-76 and 78% grades. 


the cloth a softer feel, a cleaner color- The electrolytic 78% grade, analyzing 

ing and a greater tensile strength—no 99.70% Hydrate of Soda, is the purest 

danger of goods yellowing or tendering. caustic made. Shipments of Solid in 
Saves time and money. 100% Pure steel drums; Ground and Flaked in 


Anhydrous, shipped in 105, 150 and _ barrels and drums. 


2000 pound containers. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA: Purest 
| BLEACHING POWDER: The highest grade, powdered and granular. Ship- 
test and most stable bleach manufact- ments in bags, barrels, kegs and cases. 
ured. Packed in steel drums, air tight, 


insuring full strength. Shipped in 225, VIRGINIA SODA (Sesquicarbonate of 
300, 450 and 750 pound drums. Soda): A beautiful white crystalline 


product, uniform in character and ac- 
SODA ASH: 58% Pure Alkali—both tion. A superior neutral textile soda 
light and dense. Shipments in bulk, for washing and scouring. Shipments 
bags and barrels. in barrels and bags, 
Write, wire or phone our Southern Office for 
your chemical supplies. Your satisfaction as 
to both quality and prompt service is assured. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 25 West 43rd St., New York City 
WORKS: Saltville, Va., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


































Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


BRANCH OFFICES 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 911 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
525 Widener Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Southern Sales Office: 
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IMPROVE YOUR BLACK 
“DEVELOPENE” 


Turns a Rusty Black to a Lustrous One. 


Te ERE is no slight-of-hand connected with it. 
Send a pair of stockings, a skein of yarn or a 
sample of fabric, which has been dyed black, wash- 
ed but not finished, to our Laboratory. 

We will finish it with “Developene” and return 
to you. There will be such an improvement you 
will immediately want “Developene” for finishing 
your goods. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


1404-1410 N. Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Salicylic Acid Prevents Fermentation of Size 


Sole Manufacturers of Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer—The Superior Anti-Chlor. 
Formaldehyde. 


1409-1413 N. Hope Street 


oy 
(s) 
“vy cent yv 

fe) (+> 
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Stauss 68% Soluble Tallow and 
Gum—Soluble Oils 


for all warp sizing and finishing purposes. 
None better. 
Manufactured by Geo. P. Stauss, 


Importers and Distributors of 


Starches, Softeners, Weighting Compounds 


Write, phone or wire 


Southern Distributing Company 
Manuel Faulkner, Sales Mgr. 


50 Market St., Phone 3439 Charleston, S. C. 


| 644-652 GREENWICH STREET, 


To Consumers of Alizarine Dyes 


A. Klipstein & Company beg to announce that 

chey have been appointed The Exclusive Selling 

Agents in the United States for the well-known 
products of 


| THE BRITISH ALIZARINE CO. 


London and Manchester, England 


The following can be supplied F. O. B. New York 


! Alizarine Red 20% all shades 


Alizarine Red S. powder-(Soluble) 


Alizarine Blue S. C. B. paste, for wool dyeing | 
Alizarine Bordeaux 20% 


| Alizarine Orange 20% 


Alizarine Cyanine paste 
Alizarine Green X, for wool dyeing 





| Alizarine Blue S. powder-(Soluble) for printing | 


| 


} 


Alizarine Green (Soluble) for cotton printing | 


The above products are all of Standard quality 
and shade. 


Samples and prices on request 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PRESIDENT HARDING SAYS: 









66 E WANT less Government in business and co 
co ° in G ” PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA more business in Government. 






Licensing continues “Government in Business.” 






As a consumer of dyes, the question of licensing 
imports affects you materially. 







It is up to the consumer to decide for himself. 






Now is the time to make your position clear to 
your Representatives and Senators. 







Wy 


Aside from the line of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, 
Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, Soluble Oils and 
Leather Oils made in the U. S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
and 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CGO. 


we can also procure for you vat and other colors 
on licenses at lowest prices quoted for export by 
the European manufacturers. 














A new color card of American made 
colors on cotton yarn is being distrib- M fd 
M & uted. Have you received your copy? 










co 
CHARLOTTE 







co 


mero = HAMETZ& G4 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York City, 
Boston Philadelphia idence ~p<eiee= 


ae Chicago Charlotte 







San Francisco 









co 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK 











Sole representatives in the United States of the 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE. SWITZERLAND 

















Special attention is called to the 


ROSANTHRENE COLORS 


( Fast to Light and Washing Developed Colors) 














SELLING AGENTS FOR 


CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., NORWOOD, OHIO 








BRANCHES: 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO COLUMBUS, GA. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL SIZING AND FINISHING 
PRODUCTS 


For Cotton 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


INDIGOLITE 


For indigo discharge. 


BENSAPOL 
BLEACHING OIL 
CREAM SOFTENERS 
GLASGOW SIZE 
LEVULINE 
LUSTROSE 
SOLUBLE OILS 
WHITE FINISH 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991. 


CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


awe “eae 


STARCHES 


THIN BOILING 


WHITE OAK 
ECLIPSE 
RADIO 


These Three Brands comprise 
all fluidity grades of Thin Boiling 
Starch. 

Through cooperation, we can 
“fit” the fluidity grade to the Mill 
Superintendent’ s actual Starch re- 
quirements in Textile Construction 


and Finish. 
Always—Uniform Pure and Clean 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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ZAVON 


The Super Solvent 








Will increase your business by improving the quality. of 
goods produced in your mill. ZAWVON excels all other 
solvents BECAUSE: 


It creates an affinity for the dye thus producing 
even, rich effects. 


IA 


— 


It replaces soap in the kier, affecting a marked 
saving in operating costs. 


il 


| 
1 


It removes all stains from knit goods and hosiery. 


4th. It greatly reduces the amount of “‘seconds’’ in ho- 
siery mills. 


ZAVON will be found to be a superior softener for pene- 
tration. y Try 


For mills using silk and cotton mixture ZAVON can be 
used both as a softening and cleaning agent. 


We are in a position to handle all orders promptly and are 
always pleased to send working samples upon request. 


ZAVON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Bush Terminal, Bldg., No. 1 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AM 


CS & 


MBB 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 
[t boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


“DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT” 


To make the stock 

WORKS AT: | yarn or warps Run 

Grasselli, N. J. Albany, N. Y° Smooth, regardless of 
dyes that make the 


COLORS FOR ALL PURPOSES | | Cotton Fibre harsh. 


CHEMICALS AND ACIDS |/BOSSON & LANE 
ZINC ‘DUST | TLANTIC MASS. 









™“ 
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— Starch 


EAGLE ***® 
400 MILL EAGLE tee FAMOUS N 


EAGLE * 
500 MILL | pAGLE eoee | CP: SPECIAL 
















Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 

PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 
laboratory tests. 

ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the con- 
stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufact- 


urers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 


STARCHES especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 


tion of each individual problem. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


TC. 
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AmericanYarnand Eronessing Company 


MounT Ho. ty,N.C. 


Successors to 


AMERICAN PROCESSING CO. 
ADRIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
ALSACE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NIMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
UNION COTTON MILLS 
WOODLAWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Spinners and Mercerizers of 


HIGH GRADE 
COMBED AND 
CARDED YARN 


16s to 80s SINGLE AND PLY 


WARPS, 


MERCERIZING 
BLEACHING 
GASSING 


IN A NEW AND STRICTLY MODERN 
PLANT 


SKEINS, TUBES 
AND CONES PROCESSED YARN 


We are located in the center of the combed yarn spinning indus- 
try of the South and are enabled to furnish you with highest 


ott UA SAAL A Adinattanane- 





quality processed yarns in all numbers. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg. 








“AS OLD AS IT LOOKS 


A movie house, a school, a church or 
an office is just about as old as it looks, 
while every bright, cheerful place is in- 
deed young. 

Paint makes a wonderful change, but 
frequent repainting is expensive. Then 
why not use the modern cleaner 

WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 
With it you can wash your painted sur- 
faces, bring back their freshness and 
brightness and save the cost and annoy- 
ance of repainting. 

Then, too, it has many other uses, for 
it will prove equally as effective on tile, 
linoleum, enamel and rubber surfaces. 

We guarantee you 
will find Wvandotte 
Detergent to be of the 
same high efficiency 
that characterizes our 
other Wyandotte pro- 
ducts. Order from 
in every package. your supply house. 


THE J. B. FORD CO. Sole Mfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


Indian in diamond 


F ORGET 


about the bleaching process. Use the AUTO-GYP Process 


of dyeing, which not only simultaneously dyes to shade | 
leaf and shives, but | 


and eliminates all specks, motes, 
makes great savings. 

By eliminating SIX operations, and using 
can readily see the great savings in this process. 
Process of Dyeing. 


don’t forget the AUTO-GYP 


eo || 
| 
HIGHEST QUALITY A 


only ONE, you |} 
When | 
searching for methods to reduce the cost of production, | 





The process requires only THREE HOURS time instead || 


of 15 and preserves tensile strength, 


saves shrinkage, | 


steam, labor, water and all chemicals used in chloride of | 


lime method. 
your plant. 
not wait. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for full information 


Let us prove our claims at our expense in | 
TODAY. Do | 


duro Grp 


Process of Dyeing, 
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Keep the Employes You Have | 


GIVE THEM THE CONVENIENCES THEY WANT 


im soa i DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
ee GROUP WASH BOWLS, Etc., Etc. 


One Typ: 
of Our 
Bowls 


' M NUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Address all communications to 
ountein Framingham, Mass. 


ERT LIED 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G 


Has become the accepted 


: ‘ BRE i ON 3 3 standard of American-made 


Sulphur Yellows, just as 


6 55 ATLANTIC Black B 
EXTRA has for quite awhile 
been the accepted standard 


the world over of Sulphur 
Black. 


For 
We have just added to our 
Knit Goods line of ATLANTIC colors, 
ATLANTIC YELLOW R, a 
«Tt gives a silky feel’’ Sulphur Yellow identical in all 
its properties with ATLANTIC 
YELLOW G, except that it is 


much redder in shade, and is, 


B oO R N E, Ss Cc iad Y M gs E iad C oO. therefore, better suited for 


Established 1874 shading tans and browns. 


80 South Street, NEW YORK Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. WORKS: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 
MAIN OFFIOE, BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
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Stimulate 
Production 





The health and welfare of your 

Fl t h \r employees is largely in your own 
e Cc e hands To stimulate produc 
tion, and to eliminate slack 


work in your mill, the first 
to do is to install the 


~ thing 
eavy e ing ooms proper drinking equipment. You 
can readily appreciate that the 
health and productive ability 


are the Standard for of your employees is to a large 
extent due to the unsanitary 


é uno Nz "ane Lhe and inconvenient way in wh'ch 
Weaving Solid Woven Belts ond imcennetiont Soy is. of 
: lt . A refreshing drink of water re 
Never was the time more opportune to play nm wg” A Ad 
good rest 
By installing sanitary and sci 


ment and tune it up for high pitch produc- entifical.y correct  ‘‘Vertico- 
Slant’ Stream Fountains 


tion at the lowest possible cost. throughout your mill, in your 
clubrooms, and recreation halls, 


survey your weaving machinery equip- 


Th f . a | d - . you may well rest assured that 
e time for economical production 18 your employees will soon be 
" AL: . come physiealiy alert, and al 
here. There is no machinery investment gg ys ge ye 
> , s “ to do their part in increasing 
you can make which yields so great a re the perfection of your products 
turn—dollar for dollar—as FLETCHER and production 
We will be more than glad to 
supply you with full details, in 
regard to sanitary equipment 
You have but to write us today 
for our new catalog “‘C."’ Just 


| | } CE EF 4 | KK; 4 mail a postal to 
| FlercHer Wonns RUNDLE-SPENCE 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
MFG. COMPANY 


Glenwood Ave. at Second St., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| Looms. 


= Perhaps we can 
dive you the information 


The superintendent of a mill wanted a to be of assistance in filling your wants 
lot of special corrugated paper boxes Our files contain the names of manufact- 
We told him where he could get them. urers and dealers in every article or sup- 

ply you can possibly want. 

Another superintendent wanted infor- Let us help you find the things you 
mation as to where he might obtain some need. Look. first through the advertisin 
2,000 horsepower of boilers. We gave pages of COTTON, then if what you Sent 
him the names of several possible sources is not advertised write us 


of supply " . : = . 

We promise to give you immediate ser- 

So it goes This service is free to vice. We know that we can be of assist- 
readers of COTTON. We are always glad ance to you. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA 
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Can be made 
only with a 
good sweep. A 
clean job of 
scrubbing can 
be done only 
with a good 
brush. The 
“Two- in - One” 
Combination 
Sweep and . 
Scrubbing BASSEINE BRU 
Brush is made w FOR SCR a 
strong of the 
best materials 
and stands hard usage and lasts longer than other 
rushes, with the added advantage that new bottom 
rushes may be purchased at reasonable cost, the handle 
ind top being practically indestructible. Used as a 
scrubling brush the operator stands up, permitting faster 
vork than with the old-fashioned hand brush. It is more 
effective and robs the task of scrubbing of its unpleasant 
features. 


SOUTHERN BRUSH AND BROOM COMPANY 


601 Citizens 


ft FIBRE BRUSH = | and Southern 


Bank Bidg. 


- 























ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA. 










| 


' 


SWEEPING-) 


Se ge AL | 

















Smith & Furbush 


Machine Company 
Philadelphia 





Cotton Waste Card. 


Card shown above has been recently 
designed. It is especially adapted for the 
making of Absorbent Cotton, Wadding, 
Batts or Felts of the better grade, ete. 
Similar cards in sets are used for Cotton 
Waste Yarns spun on the woolen princi- 
ple. Ask for cireular S-165. 

Specialists in all kinds of Waste Ma- 
chinery. 









SERVICE 
KNOWLEDGE 
EXPERIENCE 
























Together with the 
Best material and 
Workmanship ob- 
tainable when you 





BUY 


BRUSHES 


The Standard Mill 
Brush of the South. 
WITH INCREASED 
FACILITIES OUR 
REPAIR DEPART- 
MENT IS PREPAR- 
ED TO HANDLE 
YOUR REPAIR 
BRUSH WORK ON 
THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 
Distributors for 
Garvey Stencil and Marking Ink 


A non-evaporating waterproof Mark- 
ing Ink which is impossible to rub off. 
COMES READY FOR USE. 





ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


| 
Successors to D. D. Felton Brush Co. 







Central & Trinity Aves. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


| 
| ae area 
| 
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| A, SOUTHERN 
|_|) ENTERPRISE 
|) FOR 

| SOUTHERN 


~c | MILLS 


Needing Expert Workmanship in the Re- 
pair of 
STEEL ROLLS, SPINDLES and FLYERS, 
PICKER LAP PINS, DOFFER COMB 
BARS, CYLINDER HEADS, ETC. 
Overhaulers of 
FLY FRAMES, SPINNING FRAMES, 
TWISTERS AND SPOOLERS. 
Manufacturers of 
STEEL ROLLS, PRESSERS, CARD ROOM 
SPINDLES, WHIRLS, SPINDLE STEPS, 
LIFTING RODS, COLLARS, BUSH- 
INGS, TOP ROLLS, ETC. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W.H. Hutchins, V-Pres. & Sec’t. 


~—__— 
| 


NCREASE in cloth pro- 
duction for a solid year’s 
run can be shown with 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL 
LOOM HARNESS 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
111 Washington St. Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Southern Manager. 


N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of nickle plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


COTTON 


Steel Clad Broom 


The Best Broom in the Market 
The Cheapest Broom in the Market 


Will You Profit by Using It? 
The Factory Broom Universal 


Order a Sample 
Package on Approval 
PRICE LIST 


24 te. Mitt Broom $3.75 PER poz. 
32 tg. Factory Broom $3.75 PER poz. 


PATENTED 


All Broom Corn or 
Filled with Bamboo 
F, O. B. CHICAGO 


: ies 


GUARANTEE : 
We will guarantee this broom to be the 
equal or better than any broom on the 
market and sold subject to your approval. 


Wire or mail your order. 


THE HARRIS BROOM COMPANY 


321 E. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Drinking water in 
winter is as necessary 
as in summer time, 
But it must be dis- 
pensed in a sanitary 


manner. 


A Puro Cooler 
} with its Puro, Jr. 
' Fountain will keep 


ie ' your employees both 
*! healthy and happy. 


Start a campaign 
now and clean out 
the “‘old tin drinking 


” 


Install a Puro Cooler and thereby increase the 


productiveness of your employees. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CoO. 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
E. S. PLAYER, Southern Sales Mgr., 
Masonic Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


LS=S=>]"]>~°=]|]] ]]=SFS||_"_|==SSja'e 
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A Comparison of Drinking 
Fountain Streams 


Vertical Stream Bubbler 


Camouflaged 
Condemned Everywhere 


Vertical Stream difficult to drink from. 


No. 1 shows the vertical stream which permits saliva and waste 


from the drinker’s mouth to fall back to the source of 


No longer considered sanitary. 


water 

supply. 
No. 2. is a slight modification of vertical stream type. 

slight angle is little if any improvement over No. 1. 


This 


No. 3 is more sanitary if properly used. But stream is hose- 
like with no definite drinking point. Drinker places mouth as 
near water outlet as possible. Unsanitary like Nos. 1 and 2. 


The Puritan Cantonment ‘‘Mouad Building’ Stream 
Practical drinking mound is formed by 

mechanical means. Interference is set up 

in stream which retards water movement 

at the apex of are. This stream makes it 

impractical to drink from any other point. 

Approved by 

U.S. Govern- 

ment. Now 

recognized 

by largest in- 

terests and 

schools in the 

country. 

—Definite 

Drinking 

Point. 

—Sanitary 

and Practi- 

cal. 


Lusibiar, 
CANTONMENT 


DRINKING 
a 
FOUNTAINS 


Puritan ‘*Cantonment’’ 
Coolers are designed to 
connect to’ pressure lines 
and are so constructed that 
the drink ng water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water 
but is circulated through 
brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 


**Mound 
this 


With 2-stream 
Building’’ Projector 
cooler is the most efficient 
and sanitary of its kind on 
the market. 


FOR _ILLUS- 
LITERATURE 


WRITE 
TRATED 
NOW. 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 


Ohio 


Warren, :: :: 


Rainbow stream. Hose-like. 


COTTON 


Labor Lessened 
Money Saved 


Quick, easy transportation 
in and about your plant is a 
vital item. Excess time or 
labor means expense. Save 
it. 

Diamond Fibre Receptacles 
are systematic savers of lost 
motion. They pay big divi- 
dends—far in excess of their 
eost. They last for years and 
continue to pay because they 
are made of non-splintering 
non-rusting, practically in- 
destructible Diamond Fibre. 
We make a full line of these 
hardy receptacles; trucks, 
doffing cars, roving cans, 
waste baskets, barrels, sam- 
ple cases and many other 
things. 


Write today for literature and 
let us show you our latest models. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia), Penna. 
Ohicago 


Branch Factory and Warehouse: 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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WHI TINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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“Southwestern Iron Clad” | | Efficiency of Workmen by 


Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom Cool, Pure Water 


Only the best grade Bottled water and paper cups run into a 
of broom corn is used , lot of money but here’s how you save all 


in these brooms—they this and get the best results 


are built strong and | | € y* 7 ° 
will withstand the | || “Say Twentieth Century 


We * ‘ 
hardest usage. ; ‘Wo Sanitary Ice-Cooled 
i] t . e 

The light weight, | | Bubbling Fountains 
yet strong and sub- i] i} FAS. are for attachment to 
stantial shields used | jf ee o " city water supply and 
gives the broom ample jj | — — . water which eos 
protection and at the | jf + more sanitary than ‘‘ice- 

. | } - water. 

same time allows the |} | 
proper amount of # They hold 75 pounds of 


ice—will supply 50 to 75 
of broom corn to be #} people. Seif-cleaning, do 


used, thus giving them | jf not harbor germs, use 


excellent sweeping | 


qualities. 
MADE RIGHT! 


less ice than ordinary 
water coolers—are dur- 
able in construct‘on and 
attractive in looks. 


Our Bubbler Heads are 
absolutely non-squirting 


PRICED RIGHT! 
and give forth a steady, 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. # | r ies easily: re eqpare stream, 
| or ¢ 
Sold direct and through emmate catalog ant 


all principal distributors. | | Tweatieth” Cen ae | 
The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. |} | | Works. 
Evansville, Indiana H |i _ Belleville ill. 
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Shambow. Shuttles 


E-INFORCED with Red Vulcanized Fibre will outwear the best plain wooden Shuttle 
two in one and increase loom production and maintain, if not actually improve, quality. 
They will prevent an end an hour per loom from going down. Figure this out in additional 
loom hours added to your present producing capacity. 


We are Southern Distributors for the SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., of Woonsocket, R. [., 
and maintain in Atlanta a complete Service and Advisory Department, in charge of Mr. A. W. 
Angell, a direct Factory Representative, whose entire time is at the disposal of the Southern Tex- 
tile Mills, fo help reduce your Shuttle troubles to a minimum. Let us explain to you the advan- 
tages of using Shambow Fibre Re-inforced Shuttles and Picker Sticks. 


The WALRAVEN COC. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies. ATLANTA, GA. 



















LOYALTY 


Those little accidents that occasionally occur, shou'd not go 
unattended, but first-aid should be given them immediately, 
thereby lessening the lability of serious complications. 
By installing Thomas First-Aid Equipment in your mill, you 
are not only giving your employees first aid to minor injuries 
that may develop into serious cases, but your interest in their 
welfare will increase their loyalty, which is a very necessary 
asset to the progress of your mill. 
Don’t let your mill go another day without proper first-aid 
equipment, to keep your employees on the job, and increase 
their loyalty. 
Thomas First-Aid equipment is an excellent investment. 
a write today, and let our representative show you why 
rite to 


Walter Scott, 
Ottaray Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


F. H. THOMAS CO., 
691 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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MILLIONS OF BALES 
Tied the SIGNODE WAY 


Reached Destination in Perfect Condition 


The greater strength of SIGNODE TIES together with the use 
of SIGNODE TIE FASTENERS peames REBOUND ir poenthie. 
No jagged tie ends to tear the han 
Saves time, labor and Sstiides cost 

Illustration shows a few of the half-million a al 
strapped, that have passed through one shipping r 
Branch offices and warehouses throughout the sonnuey insure 
quick service wherever you are. 

Write us for details. 

SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
570 W. Adams St., Chicago 


[== —= i 


| : EVENER LAPS MAKE 


C. M. Wall & Son EVENER WORK 


Southmont, N. C. The bearing friction of apron and 
evener rolls causes the evener belt 
Manufacturers of North | to slip. This makes a thin place in 


Carolina BOX ees oe 


Put ball bearings on the evener and 


SHOOKS, BOX LUM- | apron rolls and eliminate the fric- 


tion that causes belts to slip, and 


BER | and CRATING | you will get a much more uniform 


MATERIAL. MP. 


The installation is simple, and the 
cost slight. | 


We Make a Spec- Ald H M hj E 


ialty of the Textile 


Business. Ball Wax xk searings 
i | 





Greenwood, S. C. 


Cypress Tanks 
Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 
GEORGIA PINE POPLAR CYPRESS 
WHITE PINE and GUM 
Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets, 
BOX 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 
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Outwitting 
The Rust-Wolf 


UST which preys on most metals, -espe- 

cially in moisture, is balked by zinc. 
For zinc will not rust. So we have baffled 
him by a special electrolytic zinc plating pro- 
cess, so effective that it will stand the Gov- 
ernment 48-hour rust tests. By this process 
every hinge, base casting, nut, bolt and piece 
of hardware that goes into 


PARTITIONS 


TRAce ware U 8. REG 


is zinc protected. It is then polished till it 
has the luster of new silver, as the illustra- 
tion shows. It is better than brass, which 
collects verdigris; and better than nickle 
plate, which is not rust proof. 

The SANYMETAL Gravity Roller Hinge 
shown above is an exclusive SANYMETAL 
feature. Every part of it, even the bolts to 
fasten it on, is electro zinc plated. This is 
one of the reasons why we can assure you 
SANYMETAL will outlast your mill. It out- 
wits the rust-wolf. 

We shall be glad to send you all infor- 
mation about SANYMETAL for your 
toilets, offices, mill, plant hospital, ete. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
980 E. 64th St. Cleveland 
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COTTON 


Used In The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with air’’ 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1571 Kienlin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 


New York 


Establis 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


A Better Control for Textile Machinery 


You will find the Johnson Clutch a most satisfactory means of driving 
textile machinery. More efficient and more convenient than the tight 
and loose pulley. Equally desirable on motor drives. 


Made in both single and double types to fit standard pulley sizes. Clean, 
compact and durable. Grips smoothly and is easily adjusted to any 
tension. 


Ask for the Johnson Clutch on your new machine equipment. 


Ask for our Catalog ‘‘G’’ 





Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


GearCutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 








Don’t Stop the Loom | | oe |) 


Or Stain the Weave . ESSON- MORRIS G 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN " . 
“The heights by great men reached and 


NON “FLUID OIL kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 
Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 


er TisS aetna surely in machinery as in men. 


Just Use A No. 00000 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 


order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
All Over Looms nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with. 





mg as ordinary 


ter and is all high The cumulative knowledge of all this 
; experience is always available to you in 
» sample? Write for the recommendations of our engineers. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
tet icles New York ENGINEERS— FOUNDERS—MAHINISTS 


Southern Agent: LEWIS W. THOMASON, Charlotte, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


N. C. 
Warehouses: Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Branch Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Orleans, La. 








20 


























000 apindle spinning mill for the yo seregaa — combed 
— use for 10,000 bales of ton. nternational 
t Mills, Lowell Division, Lo ell. “Mas 88. 


New 
yarns w with 
Cotto 


The courage to do 
a new thing 


Far too many industrial build- 
ings are conventional. They have 
been conceived conventionally, de- 
signed conventionally and built 
conventionally. And when fin- 
ished many are just so much floor 
space. 

For many years Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. have been breaking 
conventions, doing things differ- 
ently, studying the spirit of an 
organization and expressing it in 
brick, steel and concrete. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. con- 
sider surroundings and build a 
plant to suit them. They study 
the future development of a busi- 
ness from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint and “build with fore- 
sight.” 

This breaking of old conven- 
tions establishes new conventions. 
And the process, continued, spells 
progress. 

Lockwood - Greene conceptions 
are more than the cold manipula- 
tion of so much floor space. They 
are correct from an engineering 
and architectural standpoint, 
right from an economic stand- 
point, sound from a production 
standpoint. 

Lockwood-Greene service, full round- 
ed as it is, can be rendered only by an 
organization that knows by actual ez- 
perience what to do in each case—an 
organization with imagination—an or- 
ganization with the courage to do a new 
vom Our representative will tell you 

ow. 


LOCKWOOD. GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal St., 
BOSTON ATL HICAGO 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Leckwoop, GREENE & Co. oF CANADA. LIMITED, MONTREAL 
ComMPaGNie LocKkwoop GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 


BU ILDING 
FORESIGHT 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILAD’A 
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[he 
Strongest 
Belt Lacing 

On Earth 


e Choice of Master Engineers 


ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing is specified by Master Engi- 
neers the world over, because they have found it the most simple, 
efficient and economical medium for lacing all belts from tape to 

inch thickness. Only a hammer required to apply it. Three 
minutes averz age time makes a permanent, flexible joint, with 
two working surfaces, that is stronger than any other known. 

Investigate Alligator’s Service Advantages. ALLIGATOR 
Steel Belt Lacing is sold by all good dealers and belting houses. 
Ask your preferred dealer, or write us for samples and prices. 


Send for This Free Book 


Our new book, ‘Short Cuts to Power Transmission,” sent free woes n 
req use in many technical and engineering schools. Every 
user of belting should have a copy. Write today for this valuable ‘poo! k. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
Manufacturers also of the famous FLEXCO-LOK Steel Lamp Guards 


4619 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C., England 


Painting 


ET us furnish estimates 
on your painting. We 


can refer you to scores of big 


United 


States that we have painted. 


mills throughout the 


Write or phone us today. 


H. NEWTON MARSHALL CO. 


CONTRACTING PAINTERS 
ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. 
D. R. Hall, Southern Manag 


501 Trust Co. of Ga. Building, Ga. 


Atlanta, 
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ADVERTISING 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Copyright by Frank Crane) 


ness in the world. That is not be- 

cause it enables business people to 
sell more goods, not because it is a way to 
make great profits. Nothing can be really 
great for any purely dollars-and-cents 
reason. 

It is because, in advertising, business 
becomes vocal. When, in the course of 
evolution, the animal acquired speech and 
became able to utter himself, he had 
made the hongest stride in development. 
He had stepped from brute to man. 

The human soul dates back to the first 
word. “In the beginning was the Word.” 

Advertisement is the utterance of hu- 
man energy. Craftsmanship is good, and 
industry, and organization, and business 
ability; but they are dumb giants until 
they find speech—dumb and dangerous. 

Business, including manufacturing, 
farming, transportation, and selling is to 
the new world what fighting was to the 
old. The old world organized only to kill, 
and its genius was displayed by great gen- 
erals. Its heroes were the mighty killers. 
To them it set up its statues. 

The new world, typified by, led by 
America, is organized to serve, to make 


A DVERTISING is the greatest busi- 


human life richer, deeper, stronger, more 
complex and and heterogeneous. 

And business is simply service. Business 
comes to itself, attains maturity and ful 
self-expression only through advertising. 

Advertising is the breath of life breath- 
ed into the nostrils of business, by which 
it becomes a living soul. 

Thus advertising not only enlarges bus- 
iness; it radically changes the nature of 
business. 

By it business passes from bureaucracy 
and autocracy into democracy. It takes 
the whole people into its growth. It en- 
ters the veins of the commonwealth. It 
becomes a function of communal life. 

Without advertising comes decay and 
death. 

Nations need advertising. If they would 
advertise they would prevent war. War 
is the self-expression of dumb brute force. 


Advertising is the self-expression of in- 
telligent strength that knows how to speak. 

It is the something plus in advertising 
that is significant. It is this something 
plus that makes advertising to business 
what art is to handiwork, what music is 
to feeling, what language is to the soul. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is maintaining the highest standards of 
practice in their editorial and advertising service 


Advertising and Selling 

American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director 
American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint and Oil Dealer 
American Printer. 

American School Board Journal 
Architectural Record 

Automobile Dealer and Repairer 
Automobile Journal 

Automotive Industries 

Bakers Weekly 

Boiler Maker 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Building Supply News 

Bulletin of Pharmacy 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 
Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 


ing 
Clothier and Furnisher 
Coal Age 
Coal Trade Journal 
Concrete 
GOTTON 
Daily Metal Trade 
Distribution and Warehousing 
Domestic Encineering 
Dry Goods Economist 
Drygoodsman 
Dry Goods Reporter 
Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 





Electrical Record 

Electrical World 

Embalmer’s Monthly 

Engineering and Contracting 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

Pactory 

Farm Implement News 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 
Fire and Water Engineering 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Journal 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 
Gas Age 

Gas Record 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Haberdasher 

Hardware Age 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
Hide and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Illustrated Milliner 

Implement and Tractor Age 
Implement & Tractor Trade Journal 
Industrial Arts Magazine 

Inland Printer 

Tron Age 

Tron Trade Review 

Lumber 

Lumber Trade Journal 

Lumber World Review 
Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Scientific Press 


Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 

Motor Truck 

Motor World 

National Builder 

National Druggist 

National Petroleum News 

Nautical Gazette 

Northwest Commercial Bulletin 

Northwestern Druggist 

Nugent’s, The Garment Weekly 

Oil News 

Oil Trade Journal 

Plumber and Steam Fitter 

Power 

Power Boating 

Power Farming Dealer 

Power Plant eering 

Price Current—Grain Reporter 

Printer’s Ink 

Railway e 

Railway Electrical — 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Retail Lumberman 

Rubber Age and Tire News 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

SOUTHERN ENGINEER 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 

Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World Journal 

Welding Engineer 

Woodworker 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INCORPORATED 





HEADQUARTERS - - - «= 220 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING, PORTERDALE, GA. 


Appreciating the importance of providing healthful recreation and 
living accommodations for their employees, Southern Textile Mills 
are giving careful consideration to the design and appointments of 
their community buildings. 








The above photograph shows on e of the various types of commun- 
ity buildings we have designed fo r our clients. 








ROBERT AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, ATLANTA 


Cut Your Conveying Costs 


If you really intend to cut down your 
manufacturing overhead, start where 
the biggest waste comes in—in your 
load conveying system. An 


Conveying System will pay for its 
installation in from three to six 
months, and continue the same earn- 
ing rate for years to come. 


Write for our latest ich 


special catalogue G A-23 
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Smooth out—thé paint 
film remains unbroken 


Have You Made this FREE 
Test of ELASTIKOTE— 


The Plant Maintenance Paint that: 
Cannot Crack 
Resists Acid Fumes 
Lasts for Years 


If you haven’t made this free test of Elastikote; 
if you don’t know about the millions of dollars it is 
saving yearly for many of the country’s greatest 
industries—find out today! 


Elastikote is the most economical paint you can 
buy. It withstands the gruelling conditions of smoke 
and acid fumes in industrial districts. It thoroughly 
protects the surface to which it is applied. It clings 
so tightly ruinous moisture cannot penetrate. And 
yet, because of its wonderful elasticity, it contracts 
and expands with the surface to which ‘t is applied 
and does not crack. 

Elastikote is our own special formula. It has been 
perfected through years of research and experiment. 
It has proved its value and its superiority by the . 
test of time in hundreds of great industries. 

Don’t experiment with paint. It’s costly—as 
costly and expensive as it is to neglect painting when 
your buildings need it. 

Write now for this free test of Elastikote, list of 
great industries using it and our latest booklet, 
“How Pennies Protect Your Dollars.” 


THE Tropica. Paint & O1t Co., CLEVELAND, O. 
“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves” 


Materials 


Top floor showing concrete saw tooth roof 
Concrete columns only nine inches octagonal. 
Stewart Silk Company mill at Easton, Pa. 


Essentially a Textile 
Building 
Thompson & Binger’s contri- 
bution to this new mill was 
more than engineering and 
construction skill. We contri- 
buted practical textile expe- 
rience to the design which 
makes this building essentially 

a textile mill. 

Incidentally, this building 
was designed and constructed 
on a single contract, on the 
cost-plus basis, and delivered 
to its owner for less than esti- 
mated cost. 


At present we are construc- 
ting buildings in five states. 


THOMPSON & BINGER 


Cc. 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
CONSULTATION - DESIGN~CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK 
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Daylight Is Free 


Reduce your lighting bills 


by using more daylight. 


Here is how you do it 


Simply paint the interior of your plant with 


C-H PERMA-WHITE 


A gloss mill white that stays white 


The difference in your lighting bil] will soon 
pay for the entire paint job. From then on 
what you save is “velvet.” 

C-H Perma-White has great covering capacity 
and. it stays permanently white. Its smooth, 
dirt resistant surface is easily washed. 

Write or wire our Charlotte branch for 
quotations 

We also carry in stock at Charlotte a complete 
line of C-H Paints and Varnishes, as well as 
window and building glass of every description. 


F. J. COOLEDGE & SONS 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


1ins and varnishes in the South. and building glass in the 


CODLEDGE 


Paints and Varnishes 


SAVANNAH 


‘idest Manufacturers of pure paints, Largest dealers of plate 


HYGRADE 


COTTON 


DetizditStdléers 


Stokers Compared with Hand Firing 
An Example of Saving 


Appearance of 
the boiler 
room of the 
Mercer County 
Light, Heat & 
Power Co. be 
fore Detroit 
Stokers were 
installed. 


Appearance of 
boiler room of 
the Mercer 
County Light, 
Heat & Power 
Co. after 
Detroit Stok- 
ers were in- 
stalled. 


Under hand firing methods an aver- 
age of 87,394 pounds of coal were con- 
sumed daily in the plant of the Mercer 
County Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Greenville, Pa. After the in- 
stallation of four Detroit ‘*V’’ Type 
Stokers an average of only 74,486 
pounds daily were consumed—a sav- 
ing of 13,488 pounds daily. At a cost 
of $3.70 a ton for nut and slack coal 
this means a saving of $24.87 daily, or 
a vearly saving of $7,460.00 on the 
operation of two boilers. 

Write for details of savings in other 
plants where Detroit Stokers have 
supplanted hand firing methods. 


Detroit Stoker Company 


7336 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Messrs. Burford, Hall & Smith, 
Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
BRANCHES : 
Chicago New York Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Cleveland Pittsburg Boston Atlanta 


———— 
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J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 
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Sa wee G Save 


Welding a cylinder, 2090 lbs. and cylinder head 3 inches thick weld 20 


inches—for Block Coal 


Co., Block, Tenn. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR BROKEN PARTS 
OUR SERVICE SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


There is no need of discarding brok- 
en machines and machine parts— 
there is no need of shutting down and 
waiting an indefinite length of time 
for delivery of new p 

Many mills know through experi- 
ence that should a machine break- 
down occur, it can be put back in 
operation quickly by calling on 
AUTOGENOUS. 

We have just completed the repair 
on the crosshead and main bearing 


Fall Details Sent on request. 


of a 1200 H.P. engine for the Brook- 
side Cotton Mills. Practically every 
cotton and knitting mill in the vicin- 
ity of Knoxville has taken advantage 
of and profited by AUTOGENOUS 
Welding Service. Many of these 
were extra large and caused a shut- 
down of the plant, and much time 
was saved by our quick service. 

No matter how bad —_. break, a 
matter how small or the 
chine or part, AUTOGENOUS weld. 
ing Service can save you money. 


Wire, Phone or Write 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 


Works. AUTOGENOUS WELDING CO. 


Oxy-Acetylene and Cutting in All Metals. 
903-5 No. Central Ave., Junction Central and Broadway, Knoxville, Teon. 


COLORADO 
UTAH 
CALIFORNIA 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 
MICHIGAN 
Soe, Sere REDUCED SUMMER FARES 


frei ght cost is nes bd 
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oe = ) * | | Southern Railway System 
FROM ATLANTA 


CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
ATTRACTIVE SERVICE 


STANDARD is the 
INQUIRE 


V. L. ESTES, D. P. A. 


Broad & Walton Sts., 
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eons mann | “NATIONAL” 
One Fifth RACKETS 


It’s because the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System 
returns the water of condensation direct to boilers 
at high temperature—temperatures that prevent the 
operation of a steam pump—that hundreds of man- 


ufacturing plants are buying one-fifth less coal this ATIONAL Brackets are 


year and have effected a 20 per cent saving year 


















especially adaptable for 





after year. 





use in carrying power lines in 





We have received scores of testimonial letters 
from Morehead users—letters which ‘substantiate industrial plants, as well as 
our claims of economy and increased efficiency 
through the use of the Morehead System. 







for outside construction 





work. They are practically 





l‘ollowing is a letter received by one of our south- 
ern representatives: universal in application; they 





do not require tire wires; they 





ELMIRA COTTON MILLS COMPANY 








Burlington, N. C % - 

Mr. Grant stow, are furnished complete with 
Graham, rie 
De Sir: rt ~ 

ar Sir 3 ? insulators. Write for Bulle- 

Regarding the Morehead Steam Traps. which we in 
stalled here about two months ago will say, they are . 

e gwen oe tin 602. 






working very satisfactorily, we are using them on both 
high and low pressure, with good results, and I think 
we had one of the worst conditions of draining in ordei 
to get all of my waste steam back to the traps that you 
are likely to run up against. We find that in addition 
to considerable saving in steam that we are able to cut 
out running our deep well pump which supplies all our 
water about four to five hours per day which, alone, is 
a considerable saving. 














Very respectfully, 
J. G. KING, Supt 





Morehead Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, Ont. . . 
For ences a Laney ; National Metal Molding Gs 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Office: 
Healey Building 
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Motors Built for the)Industry 


APRESS are built with 
a thorough knowledge 
of the requirements of 
the Textile Industry. 








Send for Bulletin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S. i: ee 
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Speed in Service is Only Rivaled by Accuracy 
Each Would Be Useless Without the Other 


Unfailing Service 


In the struggle and stress of mod- 
ern business life every moment of 
delay represents a loss of time and 
money which cannot be regained. 

When promptness, accuracy and 
dispatch are the vita] elements in the 
delivery of electric equipment or 
supplies it is natural to turn to the 
Carter Electric Company for service. 

This is an organization whose 
members are trained to meet the de- 
mands of any emergency and this 
organization is ready to serve you 
on an instant’s notice. 


If your requirements cover Rub- 
ber Conduit Wire, Switches, Safety 
Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Lamps or other electric supplies, it is 
only a matter of a few hours before 
we can place them in your hands. 

This is because our warehouses are 
always fully stocked—everything 
you may need and in large quantities 
—and with every modern facility for 
handling your business the Carter 
Electric Company pledges you 
Unfailing Service. 


Carter Electric Company 


63 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
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Pinch dition Merchants, Vain Dealers, Cotton 


BRE ee canton: and srome Banks, can i 


The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 
The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 


can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness, and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 

























The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 
tv‘ists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 









30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peel New York. 

8s to s Single an y Combe eeler 

Right Twist. 30's to 50's Single and Ply H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 







Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 





Twist. | wetted 
20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES Philadelphia 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. hicago 



















Yes? 


“ARLINGTON COTTON Ml MILLS > 
. GASTONIA.NC 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Witsar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 














HUGHES FAWCETT 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0, IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 
DRY GOODS For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


Commission Merchants For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 
1S Franklin Street, : NEW VORK 
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THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES 1921 


THE ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 


—has been 


A Southern Financial Bulwark Since 1865 


For 56 vears the Atlanta National Bank has been closely identi- 
fied with every phase of southern industry. During the period of 
its service to the south it has seen many times like the present 
come and go, and from each of these periods of temporary depres- 
sion has emerged with its own strength unimpaired and its confi- 
dence in the south and in southern business men unshaken. 


The experience gained through these 56 years is one of the unlist- 
d assets of the Atlanta National, and is always at the disposal of 


its friends and patrons. 


THE ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 


J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 


he BANK 


that is closest 
tothe heart of 


New England Industry 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 
ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


. 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 











COTTON 






HUNTER 


MANUFACTURING AND COMMISSION COMPANY 






598-60 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 






WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTOR OF 
COTTON FABRICS 









A N Organization of world-wide 
scope which keeps in close 

touch with every market; study- 
ing Cotton Fabric Needs from Cana- 
da to South America, in the East and 
in the West, and filling their needs 
with intelligence and dispatch. 











Cotton Fabrics 
for Home and for Export 






Write the office nearest you. 







DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES. 





Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Cleveland St. Louis 


Baltimore Kansas City Greensboro 










FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES. 








Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela. 
Santiago, Chili. Barranquilla, Colombia. 


Havana, Cuba. 


Buenos Aires, Argentine 





San Juan, Porto Rico 
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IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 
C ] Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 
/apita ; S . -¢ » ements 
p : If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
$4,500,000 are at your service. 
Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 


Savannah Macon Augusta 


y a] 
““No account too large, none too small 

















Foundation of Credit 


Common knowledge regarding a firm’s 
credit standing not only is beneficial eo = 
to the firm but constitutes the founda- 


tion of the entire structure of credit. HOTEL TULLER 


The vast credit operations of the 


National Bank of Commerce in New DETROIT, MICH. 


York are safeguarded by virtue of a 600 Rooms 600 Baths 
highly organized research of those $2.50 up Single $4.50 up Double 
4 , ad , 


conditions and facts which justify or 
Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day 


limit credit. 
Q 
The benefit of our extensive credit HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 
Old Colony Club 


experience is shared with our friends. 
Detroit Automobile Club 


National : Bank of Commerce Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Assn. 
in New York Detroit Transportation Club 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 








Table d’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75. 
Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 























Ht , 


i 














| American Roofing & Paint Co., Inc. 
Dealers in 
| PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, 
ROOFING, ROOFING MATERIALS 
Roofing Contractors Painting Contractors 
Office, 246 Decatur St. P. O. Box 1065 
Atlanta, Ga. 






























piles, WELL DRILLING 


“and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have 
been solving water problems sat- 
isfactorily for 25 years for textile 
mills. 








by 
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WIRE RAILINGS 
WINDOW GUARDS 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., 


























J. E. ROBBINS & SONS 
PRACTICAL WELL DRILLERS 


208 W. Coffee St. 
Phone: Long Distance 2985 
Greenville, S. C. 







P. O. Box 87 











GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Charlotte, N. C. 






GUDE & CO., Builders 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 

All classes of buildings constructed promptly and 

efficiently and at reasonable prices. 






| 
i] 


GOODE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY | 


COTTUN 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


CON STRU CTION Bi | 


| 


Baltimore, Md. 


| 
| 





















COTTON, WASTE, LINTERS, Etc 





E. A. CUTTS Cc. 8. CUTTS, SE. 


| E.A., CUTTS COMPANY 
| “COTTON BROKERS 
“Savannah, Ga. 


Office Phones—478—2713—Postal Phone 
Long Distance—9929 








W E L DING & & REPAIRS 








~ SOUTHERN WELDING CO. 
| 927 ELLIS ST. AUGUSTA, GA. 


|| Located in the cotton manufacturing center. We make 
ll a specialty of cotton mill work. Give us your particular 

|| jobs. } 
Established 1911. 
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| Coal Is Now Moving 


| 
LUMP || 


Place your order now for yur + Soc wnagy ot ag ene 
and there will be w onan An a good cheer in your hon 
| some cé expert about this analys sis 
| Volatile matter -38 Moisture ..... .++ 1,22 
| Fixed Carbon .60 Sulphur ‘ .s 32 || 
| Ash 20 SS: S. U's . 14948 


es in _— mene 


id Tenne 


We |! nie the 
| iy steam and 


Truitt Coal ae Sia main 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Empire, one of the be min 
mine run coal from Ke anti * 


Arertsng co conserves 
the Manufacturer's 


time by acquainting him 





with a service or product 
at his leisure long before 


the need for such arises. 





























WANTED 


Experienced Quillers. 
Quillers. 
Address 
SUPT., Box 311, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Whitin 


WANTED 


Forema r winding room rhirty 

Foster Winders Must be experiences 

fixer as well as overseer and capab! 

of handling girls Address 
SUPERINTENDENT, 

Box 311, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





| 





Wanted—Salesmen. 


Salesmen calling on the textile 
mills, and interested in new lines 
of machinery, paints, building 
ing supplies or chemicals, either 
as a side line or exclusively will 
find it profitable to write, giving 
experience, territory covered 
and other details. Correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. Cotton 


1021 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





COTTON 


JuLy, 1921. 

















RATES: 


DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 
WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents Payable in ad- 
vance. 


‘*Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 

(When repliesare to be received 


in our care, allow four words for 


Dox addre SS, ) 





— and Second Hand | 











INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 
| Industrial 


| sign 
houses 


COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 














New Material at Salvage Prices 


the surplus equipment and supplies at the Government’s $87,000,000 Old Hickory project is offered for immediate delivery at 
below cost prices. All the material is new, or practically s0, none having been used more than three months. 


Engineers offer complete service in de 
and construction of Textile Mills, ware- 
mill villages, power plants, etc. We can 
assist in financing meritous enterprises Give 
full particulars when writing. Box 29 care 














ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve || 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., | 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 











TANES 





MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS 


Standard make, alternating current, 3 phase, 6@ cycle, 
440 and 2300 volt motors, one-quarter to 300 H.P 
600-K. V. A. Westinghouse Transformers (40°C.) Outdoor 
Type, 60 cycle, single phase, 600-1200-2400 volt primary, 
6300 volt secondary. Complete with oil. Transformers ar- 
ranged with taps for starting 300 H.P., 2200 volt, 3 phase 
motors. Transformers on new A. I. E. E. rating at 55° 
O., 750 K. V. A. 

250-K. V. A. Westinghouse Outdoor Type Transformers, 
2300-460 volt, 60 cycle, single phase, Spec. No. 159463-A. 
250-K. V. A. Allis-Chalmers Outdoor Type Transformers 
2300-230 /440 volt, 60 cycle, single phase. 

100-K. V. A. Westinghouse S. K. Transformers, Outdoor 
Type, 6600 volt—2200/2000, 60 cycle, single phase 


CORLISS ENGINES 


220, 


27 18 x 36 Heavy Duty, Allis-Chalmers Corliss Engines, both 


right and left hand, 125 r.p.m., 350 H.P., 11 ft. x 32 in. 
Band Wheel, operated on 140 Ibs. steam, 1% in. gauge back 





4000 Steel tanks, all sizes and shapes. 9 x 36, 8 x 36, 8 x 30 


storage tanks. Weigh tanks with scales. Round storage 
tanks, with covers, of every size. Small tanks of every 
size. 


2000 Wood tanks, new and used, all sizes. 


PUMPS 


Motor Driven Centrifugal: 
10 14-in. Worthington, Class B double suction, 8,600 g.p.m. 


at 152 ft. head, direct connected to 300 H.P. General 
Electric 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volt, 1,700 r.p.m. motors. 
14-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S 7,500 g.p.m. at 130 ft. head, 
direct connected to 150 H.P. General Electric 3 phase, 
60 cycle, 2,300 volt motors. 

10-in Allis-Chalmers Type S 3,750 g.p.m., 130 ft. head 
direct connected to 100 H.P. General Electric 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 2,300 volt motors. 

8-in, Allis-Chalmers Type S 1,850 g.p.m., 150 ft. head 
direct connected to 100 H.P., 2 phase, 60 cycle, 2,300 volt 


pressure, double eccentric. motors. 
BOILERS 6-in. A. W. W. 100 g.p.m., 125 Ib. pressure, direct con 
» . » ‘ : . ected to 150 H.P. Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 3,200 
500 H.P. Keeler Water Tube Boilers, 160 |b. pressure. — ‘* - 
Wetzel stokers. volt, 1,765 r.p.m. motors. 
823 H.P. Sterling Boilers, type M-30, 200 lbs. pressure. Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal: 
Westinghouse 8 retort stokers, Vulcan soot cleaners, Bailey 6 16-in. Allis-Chalmers Type 8, 8,500 g.p.m. at 90 ft. head, 
flow meters, forced draft fans, 100,000 of capacity direct direct connected to Type L, 2,000 r.p.m. steam turbine. 
connected to steam turbines. 6 14-in. Allis-Chalmers Type 8, 6,500 g.p.m. at 150 ft. head, 
8,100 g.p.m. at 90 ft. head, direct connected to 200 r.p.m. 
PIPE AND PIPE COVERING steam turbines. 
26,000 ft. 16 in. 6,930 ft Steam Actuated Hydraulic: 
17,300 ft in. 37,920 ft 6 14 and 20 x 7% x 18 Worthington Compound Duplex out- 
9,800 ft. i 13,870 ft. § side and pocket plunger, 400 g.p.m. at 300 lb. pressure. 
12,870 ft. in. 21.600 ft. | 10 25 and 38 x 4% x 24 Worthington Tandem Compound 
18,885 ft. in 68,400 ft. | Duplex, outside end pocket, 3,600 Ib. pressure, 150 g.p.m. 








Thousands of feet of 2% in. and smaller. at 20 r.p.m 
Thousands of feet of hydraulic pipe of all weights 

Thousands of feet of serviceable 85% Magnesia Covering and 
lagging, all sizes. Large quantity of all sizes cork covering and 
fittings. 


NASHVILLE 


20 x 12 x 16 Worthington Duplex Underwriters Fire 
Pumps, 1,500 g.p.m. 

200 Boiler Feed Worthington Pumps, 8 x 2 x 3, 4% x 2%, x5 
5% x8%x5,6x4x 6 and12x7x 10. 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENN. 





























COTTON 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The following material is available for immediate shipment from 


Contractor’s Equipment 


7x10 Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Clyde Iron Works. 
7x10 Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Ledgewood. 
7x10 Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Minidy. 
Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Minidy. 
Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Minidy. 
Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Lambert. 
Double Drum Engines and Boiler, 
Ledgewood. 
-6-H.P. Stover Hopper Cooled Gaso- 
line Engines. 
1C-H.P. Novo Vertical Gasoline En- 
gines. 
-3-H.P. F. & M. Type 2 Gasoline En 
gine 
5-H.P. F. & M. Type 2 Gasoline En 
gine 
15-H.P. Lambert Horizontal Gasoline 
Engine. 
C. H. & E. D’aphragm 4” Pumps di- 
rect connected to Gasoline Engine. 
2—F. & M. Diaphragm 4” Pumps direct 
_ connected to Gasoline Engine. 
6—-3 diaphragm 8” pumps direct con- 
nected to Gasoline Engine, 

20- 3” Diaphragm Pumps, Hand. 

6 ar Diaphragm Pumps, Hand. 

11—3” Diaphrach Domestic direct con- 
nected to Gasoline Engine Mounted 

on trucks with steel frame. 

Air Compressor d.c. to Oil Engine 12” © 
P. T. Co. mounted rig with receiver, 
cooler and circulating pumy. 
914x91%x10 Westinghouse Air Brake 
Compressors 
10x10 Ingersoll-Rand ER 1 Belted 
Dake Single Drum Windlasses. 
Dake Doub'e Drum Windlass 
—Wood Frame Winches. , 
Double Drum Windlasses. 

Single Drum Windlasses. 
C'am Shell Buckets 

—Page Drag-line Buckets. 

-Bottom Dump Cement Buckets 

—Jeffrey Portab'e Loaders, Gasoline 
Driven. 

Smith 760 Mixer, Gasoline. 

r. L. Smith Mixers, Steam Power. 


2—Ski Y a . 

Hand Dan See ons rir tr ae = 

12—Buda 36” and 4814 gauge Push 
Cars. 

20—Concrete Buggies. 

Wheelbarrows, Mortar, Brick and Tubular 

Shovels, Post-hole Diggers. Slips. 


Portable Forges, Grindstones, Drill Press 
es. 


Steam Pumps, Pipe Machines, Saw Tables 
6000 Steel Cots, single and double deck. 
25,000 Mattresses, Bedding, Furniture. 

Crockery, Glassware, Ranges, Kitchen- 


) 
9 
> 
2 
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Corliss Engines 


18x36 Heavy Duty Allis-Chalmers 
Corliss Engines, both right and left 
hand, 125 rpm, 350 H.P., 11’x32/ 
Band Wheel, operated on 140 Ibs. 
steam, 1%’ gauge back pressure, 
double eccentric 

Engines have been used 10 days to three 

months and are practically new. 


“‘Old Hickory’’ plant: 


500 H. P. Keeler Boilers 


5—500 H.P. Keeler Water Tube Boilers, 
160 lbs. pressure, Wetzel stokers. 
Three new, two used 60 days. Imme- 
mediate delivery. At a bargain. 


Motor Driven Centrifugal 
Pumps 


10—14" Worthington, Class B double suction, 
8600 gpm at 152 feet head, direct connected 
to 300 H.P. General Electric 3-phase, 60 
cycle, 2300-volt, 1700 rpm motors. 

4—14” Allis-Chalmers Type S 7500 gpm. at 130 
feet head, direct connected to 150 H.P. 
General Electric 3-phase, 60 cycle, 2300-volt 
motors. 

2—10” Allis-Chalmers Type 8 3750 gpm, 180 
feet head, direct connected to 100 H.P. Gen- 
eral Electric 3-phase, 60 cycle, 2300-volt 
motors. 

2—8” Allis-Chalmers Type S 1850 gpm, 150 
feet head, direct connected to 100 H.P. 3- 
phase, 60 cycle, 2300-volt motors. 

3—6” A. W. W. 100 gpm, 125 Ib. pressure, di- 
rect connected to 150 H.P. Westinghouse, 3- 
phase, 60 cycle, 2300-volt, 1765 rpm motors. 

—4” Allis-Chalmers 500 gpm at 140 feet head, 
direct connected to 40 H.P. Allis-Chalmers 
3-phase, 60 cycle, 440-volt, 1750 rpm motors, 


Steam Turbine Driven 
Centrifugal Pumps 


6—16” Allis-Chalmers Type 8, 8500 gpm at 90 
feet head, direct connected to Type I., 2004 
rpm steam turbines. 

6—14” Allis-Chalmers Type 8S, 6500 gpm at 150 
feet head, 8100 gpm at 90 feet head, direct 
connected to 200 rpm steam turL'nes 


Steam Actuated Hydraulic 
Pumps 


6—14 and 20x7%x18 Worthington Compound 
Duplex outside pocket plunger, 400 gpm at 
300 lbs. pressure. 

10—25 and 38x4%x24 Worthington Tandem Com- 
pound Duplex, outside end pocket, 3600 Ibs. 
pressure, 150 gpm at 20 rpm. 

2—20x12x16 Worthington Duplex Underwriters 


fire pumps, 1500 gpm. 
200—New and used Boiler Feed Worthington 
Pumps, 3x2x3, 4%x2%x5, 5%x3%x5, 6x4x6, 
12x7x10. 
All of the above pumps are new or practically 
40, having been installed in the $87,000,000 Old 
Hickory Powder Plant. Will be sold at a bargain. 


Steel Tanks 


400—Steel Tanks, all sizes and shapes. 
9x36, 8x36, 8x30 storage tanks. 
Weigh tanks, with scales. 
Round storage tanks, with covers, 
of every size. 
Small tanks of every size. 

All of these are new or practically so 
and are from the $87.000,000 Old Hickory 
Powder Plant. Will be sold cheap and for 
immediate delivery. 


Sheet Zinc 


441,715 lbs. 26 3-8x55 3-8 sheets. 

114,611 Ibs. 12 1-8x16 7-8 sheets. 

New material, immediate shipment, at 
a bargain. 


11,000 H. P. Feed Water 


Heaters 


8—11,000 H.P. Warren-Webster Class B 
open type Feed Water Heaters. Work- 
ing pressure 5 Ibs., tray area 486 sq. 
ft., cubical contents of shell 485 cu. ft. 
These are all practically new and are 

from the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 

der Plant. 


823 H. P. Sterling Boilers 


48—823 H. P. Sterling Boilers, type M-30, 
200 Ibs. pressure. Westinghouse 8 
retort stokers, Vulcan soot cleaners, 
Bailey flow meters. Forced draft 
fans, 100,000 of capacity direct con- 
nected to steam turbines. 

Immediate delivery. Used less than 30 
days. 


Turbo-Generators 


All 3-phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts. 


1—3500 K. W. General Electric condens- 
ing with Westinghouse LaBlanc con- 
densers. 

2—3000 K. W. General Electric condens- 
ing with Allis-Chalmers No. 5 con- 
densers. 

2—1000 K. W. 
densing. 

All practically new. 


Allis-Chalmers non-con- 


Coal Handling Cranes 


Link-Belt Steam Cranes, 110’ radius, 
5% yd. clam shell bucket Practically 
new. 


Galvanized Corrugated 
Iron 


59,000 squares serviceable corrugated 
iron, No. 22 gauge. This has all been 
installed but is in perfectly serviceable 
condition for re-use. 

Taken from the $87,000,000 Old Hick- 
ory Powder Plant. 


Relaying Rail 


900 Tons 80 Ib. A 8 C E Section 
1000 Tons 67% Ib. Russian Section 
200 Tons 25 lb. Section 


Switches, frogs, crossings. Ellis bump- 
ing posts. Track material of all kinds. 


Pipe and Pipe Covering 


200 miles of practically new pipe 


26,000 ft. 16/7 6,930 ft. 7/7” 

17,300 ft. 14” 37,920 ft. 6” 

9,800 ft. 12/7 13,870 ft. 5” 

12,870 ft. 10” 21,600 ft. 4/7 

18,335 ft. 8” 68,400 ft. 3” 
Thousands of feet 21%4” and smaller 
Thousands of feet of hydraulic pipe of all 

weights. 

All of this pipe has been above 
ground, covered, and a great deal has 
never been used, though installed Can 
deliver promptly. Will be sold on a ton- 
nage basis. 

Thousands of feet of serviceable 85% 
Magnesia Covering and lagging, al! sizes. 
Large quantity of all sizes cork covering 
and fittings. 

From the $87,000,000 Old Hickory 
Powder Plant. 


Get our prices before buying, or call and see material. 


THE NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 
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Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus). 


Acetylene Gas. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo. 
Southern Welding Co 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants). 


Adding Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Oo. 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Washers. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F. 


Air Conditioning 
(See Humidifying 


Albone. 
—— & Hasslacher Chemical 


Apparatus) ‘ 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aniline Colors. 
(See Dystuffs and Chemicals). 


Anti-Chlornie. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aprons-Bab. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Hearne System. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo. 
Robert & Oo. 

Spiker & Lose. 

Sirrine, J. E. 
Thompson Binger, Inc. 
Tufts Oo., Arthur. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
(See Coal Handling Machinery). 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt * Roofing). 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Auto). 


Automatic Controllers 
ture). 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 
Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments). 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons rp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 
Automatic Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Backwashers. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Automatic Scales. 

(See Scales). 
Ball Bearings. 

Aldrich Mch. Works. 

Campbell Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Oo. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo 

S K F Industries, 

Bearing Co. 


(Tempera- 


Transmission Ball 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Oo. 


Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ball Bearing Top Rolls. 
Oampbell Mfg. Co. 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles). 
Bale and Box Ties. 
Lovingooid Oo. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Oo. 
Galland-Henning ane Oo. 
Williams & Sons, I.-B. 
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Buyers Index 


Hulme, J. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Baling Presses. 
(See Presses). 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Oo. 


Bands. 
(See Tapes). 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Lovingood Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Bands (Self-Tying). 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 


Banks. 
Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
Irving National Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce In 
New York. 
National Shawmut Bank. 


Barometers (Mercurial). 
Taylor Instrument 


Barrels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Bath Cabinet—-Shower. 
Crane Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gimeering 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Batteries (Elec.). 

(See Storage Batteries). 
Beam Dyeing Machines 

Cocker Mehry. & Foundry Oo. 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. 

(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 

chinery). 

B . 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller 2 ne Co. 
S K F Industries. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Oo. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 
Belting. 

American Supply Oo. 

Augusta Mill Supply Co. 

Russell: Mfg. Oo. 

Walraven Oo. 

Williams & Co., I. B. 
Belting—Chain Link. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Belting—Rope. 

(See Rope Transmission). 
Belt Conveyors. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Oo. 
Belt Dressing. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Williams & Co., I. B. 
Belt Fasteners. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Belt Lacing. 

Angnsta Mill Snnply Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 

Walraven Oo. 
Belt Tighteners. 

T.ink-Belt Company. 

Williams & Sons, J B. 

Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Bench Drawers. 

Lutton’s Sons. Co. David 
Bench Legs (Pressed Steel). 

Lupton's Sons, Co.. David 
Benches (Park and Playground). 

(See Playground Equipment). 
Bleacheries. 


(See Dyers, Bleachers end Fin- 


ishers). 
Bleaching Kiers. 


Rutterworth & Sons Oo.. H. W. 
| keer a ag Drying Mchry. Oo. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 


The. 


Bleach: Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Madhinery). 


Bleaching, Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perkins & Son, B. z. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
Westinghouse Elec. 5 Mtg. Co. 


Boards—FPibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Dorpesetion. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 
huttle Oo. 


Shambow 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Walraven 
Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Boilers. 
International Engineering Works, 


ne. 
= tame Tron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
‘Toomey, nk. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Oo. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 


Boiler Room Pittings & Supplies. 
Crane Oo. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Grinnell Oo., Inc. 
International Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Sturtevant Oo. B. F. 

Boiler Grates and Stokers. 
(See Grates and Stokers). 


Boiler Graphite. 

Jos. Dixon Orucible Oo. 
Bookkeep’ Machines. 

Monroe Calculating Mch. Oo. 
Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 

(See Banding Straps & Buckles). 
Boxes—Mill. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 

Lane & Bros., W. T. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Boxes— Packing. 

(See Packing Boxes). 
Braid. 

(See Tapes). 
Brake Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Brazing. 
(See Welding). 


Brokers—Cotton 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers). 


Brokers—Stock. 
(See Stocks and Bonds). 


Brooms. 
(See Brushes. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Atlanta Brush Oo. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon COrucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Bnekets and Pails—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 
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Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties) 


Building Contractors. 
(See Contractors). 


Buildings—Portable. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Building Material. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Atlantic peter a Varnish Oo. 
Barrett Co., 
Birmingham gue Go. 
Dowman, Geo. 
Dufur & Oo. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Lockwood. Green & Oo, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


Bungalows. 
(See Houses—Ready Built). 


Burr Pickers 
Sargent’s Sons, O. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Co. 


Cabinets. 
(See Lockers). 


Calculating Machines 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 


Calenders, 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 


Calender Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Butterworth ° Sons Oo., H. W 
Roy & Son, 8. 
Perkins & tre Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Calling System—Inter-Telephone. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Cans—Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Canvas Lugs. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Carbonizing Machines 

Cocker Mch. & Fdry © 0. 
Klaude:-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Salem Iron Wks. 

Sargent’s Sons & Co., O. 
— Finishing Sosateess Oo 


Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Carding Machinery and Supplies. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Sees lous Ghee. 
aco- é 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co 


ding “es 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Smith & a Pubask “Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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WRITE US 


pet ied SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


other 
Glass Hard and Smooth as Silk 


Mill Receptacles. 


Waste Baskets 
Taper Baskets 
Oval Cans 9”-10”-11-12"’-14”-18” . 
Elliptical Cans diameters ie Polished 
Steel 


or 


ne Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims Hard Fibre 


nO Rings MILL BARRELS 
seams, joints BEADED Plain Fibre 
or x aed pa 
Rivets. ‘e Hard Fibre NEW PATTERN 
¥ Shells Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 
Combination 


Doffing Cars 


Sizes Styles 


and 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


TUBULAR 


STEEL CASINGS — TOWERS — TANKS 
Our IMPROVED STEEL CASINGS fitted to your Boilers 
will save you from 10% to 25% in fuel. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


HAVANA 


NEW YORK s 
SAN FRA EMP JACKSONVILLE 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the 
best references on the subject obtainable. 
The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference 


tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put 








these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 


conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 
Write for circulars and full information. 
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Oarpet 


ee e W., & Sons Co. 
ae ny | & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 


Oarrier_ Aprons. 
(8 prons). 


Carrier Miystem. 
Dowmeén taorce 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Cases— Wooden. 
(See Boxes). 


Casement Window Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 


o. 
Oresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials) 


Cement Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
Oooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Tropical Paint Co. 
Wadsworth Howland & Co., Inc 


Central Station (Electric). 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Centrifugals. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks 
Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Limk). 


Chain—Block, Bicycle, Auto, En- 


gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 
Morse-Ohain Oo. 


Chairs and Stools. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
vineering . 
Monarch Theatre Supply 1Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


Chemicals. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


Chlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Cleaning Machine—Blower. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


Clocks—Hank, Etc. 
(See Counters). 


Clocks—Time. 
Service Recorder Co. 


Clocks— Watchman. 
Chicago Watchman Clock Co 


Closets— Water. 
(See Toilets). 


Cloth Cutters. 
Pirsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Guider (Electric). 
Blake Blectric Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Room 


Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 


Firsching, J. A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Textile Finishing echiness Co 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 

Cloth Shrinking Machin 
Reliance Machine Wor 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Cloth Testers. 

Scott & Oo., Henry L. 

Cloth Winders. 

(See Winders). 

Clutches—Priction. 

Oarlyle- Soares “Machine Oo 
Oresson-Morris Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's Sons i> me: 

Clutch Linings. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 


Truitt Coal & Iron Co 
U. 8. Fuel Corp. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coal & Ash Handling Machienery. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants) . 

Cocks. 

(See Valves). 

Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—AMill). 


Color Testers. 
Atlas Electric Devices Oo. 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 
Commission Merchants & Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants). 
Compressors—aAir. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Concrete Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Conduits. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
National Metal Molding Co. 


Condulets. 

Crouse-Hinds Oo. 

National Metal Molding Co. 
Connectors—Frankel Solderless. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Consulting Engineers. 

(See Architects and Engineers). 
Contractors and Engineers—Butld- 

ing. 

Fonda Organization, The E. A. 

e, R. L. 

Gude & Oo. 

Hearne System. 

Robbins Sons, J. E. 

Spiker & Lose. 

Thompson & Binger. 

Tufts Oo., Arthur. 
Contractors—Electrical. 

(See Electrical Engineers. 
Contractors— Painting. 

American Roofing & Paint Co. 

Marshall Co., H. Newton. 
Contractors (Piping.) 

Marshall Co., H. Newton. 
Contractors (Roofing.) 

American Roofing & Paint Co. 

Marshall Oo., H. Newton. 
Controlling Instruments—Tempera- 

ture. 

General Electric Co. 

Powers Regulator Oo. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Conveyors—Belt. 

(See Belt Conveyors). 
Conveying Machinery. 

American Supply Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dowman, George. 

Hulme, J. 8. 

Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Schofield. Wm. Oo. 

Walraven Oo. 


Conveyors—Portable. 
Dowman, George 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers—Water. 
(See Water Coolers). 


Cooling and Conditioning Machines. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 


Cooling Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Tego Finishing Machinery Co., 
6. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Oo., Inc. 
Faweett, . ae 
Florsheim, H. 

Hunter Mfg. - Comm. Oo. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Merchants and Brokers. 
Beer, 
Outts, E. _) 

Cotton Mills. 
Gray Mfg. Oo. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 

Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 

Barber-Colman ‘ 

Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 

Boston Machine Works Oo. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Cocker Mach. & Foundry Oo. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Draper Oorporation. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Fireching, J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Gveenvilio Spool & Mfg. Oo. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 

Howard & Bullough. 

—_ Automatic Stop Motion, 
ne. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Service Recorder Oo. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Bending Oo. 

Stafford & Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 

Terrell Machine Oo. 

Textile Fininshing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Universal Winding Oo. 
Walraven 6 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Cygne —eveieeaen, Hank, Pick, 


Cc. 
Boston Machine Works. 
Slaughter, G. G. 


Counters (Time). 
Service Recorder Oo. 


Counters—Restaurant. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
Coupling—Shaft. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 
Covers—Rollers 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Cranes. 
(See Hoists). 
Crayons. 
Dixon Orucible Co., Jos. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Lowell Orayon Co. 
Crushing Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Cu 


tters—Cloth. 
(See Cloth Cutters). 
Cypress Lumber. 

Southern Oypress Mfg. Asso. 
Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Cutters). 
Dehumidifying. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Delivery Cases. 

(See Boxes—Packing). 
Desks (Factory). 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Dial Scales. 

(See Scales). 
Dies—Steel. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.). 
Discs—Fibre. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Disinfectants. 

Barrett Co., The 

Sanitas Oo. 
Dobby Chains. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Dofing Boxes—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Doffing Cars. 
(See Oars). 

Door Closers and Checks. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Luke. 
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Door Hangers. 
Dowman, Georg 
Richards-Wileox. “Mfg. Co. 


Door Mats——Steel. 
Lovingood Co. 
Doors—Steel. : 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Draft Gauges. 
(See Gauges—Draft). 
Drawing Frames 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine P Works. 


Drills—Electric. 
(See Electric Machimery). 


——— Fountains. 
(See ntains—Drinking). 


Drop Wires. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Steel + sac — Co. 
Drying Appar 
American =. Co. 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F. 


Drying Forms—Hosiery. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry me EY 
Butterworth, H. ns Oo. 
Proctor & hekwerts, Ine: 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. @. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dust Collectors. : 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 


tems). 


Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn & Processing Co 
Cold Springs Textile Corp. 
Franklin Process Co. 

King, Habersham. 


Dyeing, yo ” -sgemmrsgag and 
Printing Machin 


American ona oo Bs Co. 
Atlas Electric Devices 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., Ww 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry a 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Hulme, J. 8. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Permutit " 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 

Salem Iron Wks. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 


The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing Machines (Package and 
Spool.) 
Franklin Process Co. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Barrett Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & \» 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & So., E. I 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Ford ©o., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. 
Klipstein & Go., A. 
Lewis, John o. 
Metz & ©o., 
Mathieson Ae Works, Inc. 
National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 


Southern Distributing Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Oorp 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zavon Oo., Ine. 


Electric Cleaning Svstem—Suction. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Electric Conduit & Fittings. 
National Metal MoMing Co. 
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SANITASY 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


insure maximum production 


Unseen germs poison the air of your mill and im- 
pair the health of your workers. And sickness 
AMERICAN means decreased production. 
SANITAS COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS help make 
your mill a healthy place to work in by killing 
oy U PP L Y COMPANY the germs of disease. Use these powerful—but 
pleasant—products wherever you use soap and 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. water. 
When you buy SANITAS COAL TAR DISINFEC- 
TANTS you buy § guaranteea germ-killing power. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SANITAS power is measured by the standard of 
carbolic acid—and you get a written statement of 
Loom Harness, the exact strength. 


Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 


Belting, Strapping Our booklet is a valuable manual on your disin- 
Etc fection problems. 


Send for it today. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 


—_ . 
sk it ca att THE, SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 33 KEAP STRE 


None too small to receive careful attention. 


we 
UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


York and Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN G. C. CONC. 
ALL SHADES OF NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES : GEO. W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss. 
B. R. DABBS, Atlanta, Ga. 





lectric Dynamos and Motors. 
7 See Motors and Generators) 


Electric Fans. : 
(See Fans—Electric). 

Blectric Lamps. 
(See Lamps). 

Electric Lamp Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Blectrical Engineers and Contrac- 


tors. 

Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 

Allis-Ohaimers Mfg. Oo. 

Atlas Electric Devices Oo. 

Biake Electric Mfg. 

Carter Electric Co. s 

Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 

Orouse-Hinds Oo. 

Cutter Works, George. 

General Electric Co. 

me, J. 

are mel Metal Molding Co. 

Slaughter Mehey, ., &. G. 


Walraven Oo., 
Walsh & Wallac *poiler Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Blectric Tractors and Tru 
(See Tractors & Truck 
Blevaters— Portable, 
Collins, J. D. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Elevators. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Doors& Elevator Enclosures. 
Dowman, George. 
Enamel—Mill White. 
(See. Paint). 
eers— Mill 
(See Architects). 
es—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo 
Walraven Oo., The. 


cks. 
s—Elec). 


Engines— Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Lomberd Iron Works & Supply 


Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Seep. 
Schofield’s Sons Co.. J. 8. 
Sturtevant La B. r 
‘Toomey, 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
Engine Room Appliances and Sup- 


os. 
ane Oo. 
Cutter Works, 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Slaughter Mchry. Oo., G. G. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F. 
Walraven 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Oo. 
lotton. 
See Brokers). 
Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


George. 


Pans—Blectric. 
Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Oo. 

Carter ._ oe Co. 


General Elec. Co. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


~~ ~~ ne Power and Ex- 


oo Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems). 


Pasteners—Belt. 
(See Belt Fasteners). 


Feed Water Purifiers 
(Bee Boiler Feed “Water Puri- 

fication). 

Pelting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 

Pence—Steel and Iron. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Oyclone Fence Oo. 

Fibre Products. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 

Fillets (Calender and Doffer, Strip- 
pers, Burnishing and Emery.) 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Pilters— Water. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Hulme, J 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Permutit Oe. 
& Sons Co.. Wm. B. 
Removal. 


Norwood Engineering Oo. 
Permatit Oo. 
Sherwood Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 
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Pilters—Sand. 
Permutit Co. 

Films (Moving Picture). 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Oo. 


Pinishing. 
(Bee Dyers, 
ishers). 
rans. Bleaching:and Sizing 


ee Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Oo. 
Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Oo., Ino, 

Corn Products Refining Oo. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Oo. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Ford Oo., J. B. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz & Oo., H. A. 


National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 


Newport Ohemical Works. 
Rock Glen Salt Oo. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Southern Distributing Oo. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Warren Soap Mfg. Oo 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon Oo., Ine. 

Fire Doors and Hardware. 
Dowman, George 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 

Fire Hose. 

(See Hose—Fire). 

Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint). 

Fire Sprinkler Systems. 
Grinnell Co., . 

Pirst Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment). 

Flexible Couplings. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Flood Lights—Electric, 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
General Electric Co. 


Plooring—Hardwood. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Oo. 


Floor Scrubbing 


Machine. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Oo. 


Floor Sweeps. 
See Brushes. 


Pluted Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Ballossh. 
Perkins & Son, B. P. 
Saco- cones 
Schofield & Sona, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Plyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pounders. 
Oresson-Morris Oo. 


Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works. 


Pountains—Drinking. 
Central Brass Mfg. Co. 


Crane Oo. 


Manufacturmg esate’ & En- 
Drinking Foun- 


gineering 
Puro Sanitary 

tain Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction). 


Fuel. 
(See Ooal) 

Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F. 


Puses. , 


(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies 
Garage Doors and Door 
Richards-Wilcoox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell. Lake. 
Garnett Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 


Gas 
(See ~ Sey 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Gaskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Gauges—Mercury Column Vacuum. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gauge—Oil. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Gauges—Pressure. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 

Gauges—Recording. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Gauges— Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Gears—Stilent. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 

Gear Transmission. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Gear Cutting and Cutters. 

Cresson-Morris . 

Whitim Machine Oo., D. BE. 
Gear Pullers. 

General Electric Oo. 
Generators—Electric. 

(See Motors and Generators). 
Glassware and Dishes, 

(See Dishes). 
Governors—Pump. 

General Electric Co. 
Graphite Products. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grates—Boiler. 

Detroit Stoker Co. 

International Eng. Works. 

Lombard Fd Mch. Oo. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Grates—M: 
(See Stokers). 


6. 
(See Lubricants). 
Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Green Houses. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Grindstones. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Grinders—Card, linder, Roll, 
Napper and aeaen . 


(See Card Grinding Machinery). 


Guards—Electric Lamp. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Guides—Thread. 
Palmer Oo., I. BE. 
Guider (Cloth-Electric. 
Blake Electric Mfg. 

Gums. 


(See a es and Sising Ma- 


oy. Anchors, Oo. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred. 


Menges, 

(See Shafting and Hangers). 

Hardware ene) 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Harness—Loom., 
American Supply Oo. 
Crompton & 
Emmons we 3 Harness Oo. 
Greist Mf, 

Garland Hie ¢ Go. 
Southern Bending Co. 

Headse—Bobbin and Spool. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
(See Ventileti —- 

ee Ventilating A ratus 

Heating Pipin oe - 
Grinnell Co.,. Ine. 
eddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. 

Steel Heddle Mie. Co. 
Heddle Frames 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Hoists. 4 


Ourtis Pneumatic Mch Oo. 
Hulme, J. 8. x= 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain . 

Wairaven Co. 


nowles Loom Wks. 


aratus. 
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Hose—Fire. 
Oollims, J. D. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery 
Oocker Mach. & Wary. Oo. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards). 


Hosiery Forms 
(See Drying Forms). 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Hospital ye 
Thomas 


otels. 
Hotel Tuller. 


Houses—Ready-Made, 
Seawell, Luke. 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Blower Oo. 


American Moistening Co. 
Oarrier Eng. Corp. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Humidity Indicating Instrumente. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Hydraulic Turbines 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic). 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors). 


Hydrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


grometers. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 

odeiks. 

aylor Instrument Co. 

Indicating and Recording Instro 

ments and Thermometers. 
General Electric Oo. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


maps. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Industrial Piping Systeme. 
Grinnell Oo., Inc. 


Industrial Relationship 
Sherman Service, Inc. 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Insulation—Vulcanized Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp 2 —s Works. 
Bradley Mfg. J. 
Lovingood 
Regnas 


Iron Work—Ornamental, 
Anchor Post Iron Werks. 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 
Dufur & Oo. 
—- Iron Works & Supply 


Jacks. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Jerker 8S 
Augusta 
Jute Bag; 
Smith 
Kettles—Siz 
(See Size * Kettles). 
Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Kiers, 
(See Bleacher Kiers). 
Knit Goods Specialties. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 
Enit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Oommission 
Merchants — Dealers) . 
Knit Goods Washe: 
(See Washers—Oloth). 
Machinery and SuppHes. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 


Hemphill Mfg. Oo. 
Marken Machine Oo. 
Paulus, Ohas. B. 
Scott & Williams. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 
Laboratory Instruments and Ther 
mometers. 


Taylor Instrument Oo. 


ill Supply Oo. 
Machine. 
~ "eae Machine Oo. 


Lacing—Belt. 
(See Belt Lacing). 
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PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
Attach to any 
ight socket. Onl: 
versal motor. 


Supplied in any 
voltage for 
110 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
| 612 TU Oat) eae CHICAGO, ILL. 


JB} 


TRADE MARK 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


Rockford, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


| TheAmericanAuditCo. 


P. W. LAFRENTZ, ©. P. A., Pres. Tohgbons Ivy 869 
H. M. BIGE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Cable Address 
A. FP. LAPRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 
NEW mena Broadway (Home Office). 
88rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—10138-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
OCHIOAGO—Marquette eT 
BOSTON—P. O. uare Bid 3 
yy ae ellevue Court Bldg. 
ORE—Garrett Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. 0.— Colorado © Dallting, 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison B 
on VA.—American w National Bank Building. 
LONDON, C.—50 Gresham S8t., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE —Ioen & Trust Bldg. 
SORANTON—Oounty Bank Bidg. 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. ee P. sooth Resident Vice-President 


Pieasd Let Us acer as ou 


COTTON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
cr and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - - MASS. 


Price on 


Salt 


when in the Market 


ROCK GLEN SALT CO. 
ROCK ie EN, N. Y. 


~ HOLERS 


€ Y Wf, © 


Shafts, Palle, 
Hangers, Belting 
Packing, Lacing 


For Mills and 
Public Works, 
Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Stere 


ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


j Eos 


Tritt s LULL TTT TT 


i Hf MU 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ie A 


a 


i 


Rochester, N. Y. 
There’s a Tees or Tir Thermometer for Every Purpose 
HT MULAN CC 





rn ty ere 
ae 


ie 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Seawell, Luke 
Walraven Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Lamp Guards—Key Locking. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds o 
Cutter Works, eorge. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Latch Needles. 
Paulus, Chas 

Latches (Fire Exit Self- Releasing.) 
Vonnegut Hardware Oe. 


Laund Machinery. ; : 
oo Laundry Mach'y Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Lavatories. 
Crane . 
Manufacturing 

gineering 
Vogel Co., Jos. y ¥ 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting). 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, 


Lights—Flood. 
OCrouse-Hinds Oo. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Ww estimghouse Elec. 


Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns—Linen) 


Link Belting. 
(See Beltmg—Link). 


Linters. 
(See Waste Dealers). 


Liquid Chlorine. 
See Chlorine). 


Loaders—Wagon and Truck. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Locks and Latches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo 


Lockers—Metal, 
Collins, J. D. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Logwood Extract. 
See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


Looms. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 

Mason Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford Co. 


Loem Attachments—Automatic. 
Draper Corporation. 


Loom Harness. 
(See Harness). 
Lubricants. 
Dixon Orucible Co., Jos. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
Swan & Finch Oo. 
Texas Oo. 
Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
| a» 2 > N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Lag 8 
(See arn 
Lumber. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asse. 
Lunch Room — 
(See Restaurant). 
Machine Tools. 
(See Tools). 
Machinists. 
Oresson-Morris Co. 


Equipment & En- 


& Mtg. Oo. 
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Marking Machines. 
Marken Machine Co. 


Marking Pots, Stencils, ama. 
Atlanta Stamp a Stencil 
Bradley Mf, ae 
Lovingood 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe 


Metal Ceilings, = 
Dowman, Geo 


Lupton’s Sons Co. David. 


Metals—Perforated. 
(See Screens and Sieves). 


Metal Workers—Sheet. 
—Se Iron Works & Supply 


Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Electric 
Steam. 
Allis-Ghalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Meters—Revolution. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 
Mill Villages. 
(See Villages). 
Mill Supplies—Miscellaneous. 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Monorail Conveying Systems. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Mops. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 


Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Hulme, J. 8. 

Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Walraven Co., The 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Moving Picture Mch. & Supplies. 
(See Theatre Equipment). 

Nails—Cement Coated. 

Lovingood Oo. 

Nappers. 

Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 

Napper Clothing. 

Howard Seon Mfg. Oo 

Needles—Latch. 

Paulus, Ohas. B. 

Office Partitions. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 


Oils. 
Johnson & Co., Inc.. Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo., Inc. 


Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ms 
terials). 
Oils—Laubricating. 
(See Lubricants). 
Oil Cups. 
(See a 
Oil Pap 
Rew a Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Oiling Devices. 
(See Labricators). 
ee for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 
ite. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhead Carriers. 
Dowman, George. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo 
Salem Iron Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Oxygen. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
Southern Welding Oo. 


Packing Boxes & Cases—Wooden. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
National Asso. “ aoe Mfgra. 
Walke Box Oe, 

Wall & Son, O. a” 


Packings. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 


Paint. 
American Roofing & Paint. Co. 
Atlantic poten. - Varnish Co. 
Barrett Oo., 
Cooledge & on FP. J. 
Du Pont de Nemours & COo., E. I. 
Johnson & Oo., Inc. Oliver. 
Patterson- Sargent Go. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Ofl Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Tropical Paint Oo. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Oo., Ine. 

Painting Contractors. 

(See Contractors.) 


Panel Boards. 

(See Switchboards). 
Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Partitions (Office and Toilet). 

Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves). 


Partitions—Steel. 
Dowman, Geo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Peroxides. 
—— & Hasslacher Ohemical 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Oo. 

Picker Sticks. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Walraven Co. 

Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Pctiough, Am. Ma- 

chine Oo. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pinions. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
General Electric Co. 

Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 
Crane Oo. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walraven Oo. 

Piping Contractors. 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Ma- 
chines 


Walraven Co., The. 

Playground Apparatus uipment, 
Central Brass Mfg. Oo oo" gs 
Crane 5 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 

gineering Co. 
rere Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
0. 
Taylor. Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works. 

Pneumatic Collecting & Conveying 

Systems. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Pneumatic Machinery & Tools. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Portable Conveyors. 
(See Conveyor.) 
Power (Electric.) 
Georgia Railway & Power Oo. 
Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mach. Ange 
Allis-Chalmers Mf, - & 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Oe. 
General Electric Oo. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
Lewellen Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Oo 
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Morse Chain Co. 
key Mfg. Co. 

8S K F Industries. 
Slaughter Mchry. Co., G. G. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. ° Mfg. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pressed Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Presses, 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 
Economy Baler Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo. 
Lovingood Oo. 
Phila. Drying Mch. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
— Finishing Machinery Co 


— Mill 8 
Augusta 1 Supply Co. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Walraven Co., —- 
Wood's Sons Oo., 


Pulley Covering. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Al chsh Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well C., Inc 
Toomey, Frank. 

Walraven Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo 


The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


sr - Valves. 
(See Valve Discs). 


Psychrometers—Sling. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


eters. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Dufur & Oo. 


‘oads, 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Southern Railway. 


Receptacles—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Recording Instruments. 

Boston Machine Works. 

General Electric Co. 

Powers Regulator Oo. 

Service Recorder Co. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Recorders (Machine Service Time) 

Service Recorder Oo. 
Recorders—Temperature. 

Taylor Instrument . 


Reeds. 


——y¥ Suppl 
Emmo: Upon Hlarness Oo. 


Southern Wording Oo 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Co. 


Reels, 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell 8 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Refiectors—Lamp. 
‘Jee Lamp Reflectors). 
rs—Liquid Level. 
eneral Electric Co. 


ee a 
eneral Electric Oo. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


tors—Temperature. 
(See Temperature Controllers) 


Reinforcing Slag. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 
airing—Electrical. : 
estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 
Repairing—Textile Machinery, Etc 
Autogenous Welding Oo. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 
oe Saat — Co. 
urant ent. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 
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Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 


Better than ever. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


Under the personal supervision of Vining & Russell. 
Through daily sleepers via 


SEABOARD 


For reservations and information call on nearest 


SEABOARD Agent or write 
FRED GEISSLER 


Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agent, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





AUGUSTA MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Textile Machinery 
General Mill Supplies Frost Proof Closets 


— aratus 350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Transmission and Power App Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 


429 JACKSON ST AUGUSTA, GA. water closet made. In _ service 


winter and summer. 
No. 1 Enameled Roll flushing 
rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


; . ; Tested under hydraulic 
Our container equipment includes 100 pressure before leav- 


and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, ing factory. 
and Tank Cars. | 
ASK YOUR JOBBER 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. | — 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE —f JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,NY. 1 WILMINGTON 


Main office 1Easi 41% StreetNew York. Chicago office 11 So. La Salle St. DELAWARE 





Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronse. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings). 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings,. 
Rolls—Calender. 
Butterwerth & Sons Oo., H. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Rolls—Rubber Covered. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 

Perkins & Son Uo., B. FP. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Bolls—Steel. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son, B. FP. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co ’ 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Bolls—Top. 
Campbell Mfg. Oo. 


Roofing. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo 


Barrett Co., The. 

Oooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Oortrigut Metal Roofing Oo. 
Dowman, George. 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co., Ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Walraven Oo 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co. 
Barrett Oo. 

Cooledge & Sons Oo., ¥. J. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Co.. Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent . 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Tropical Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 


Rope—Transmission. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco- Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc) 


Salt. 
Rock Glen Salt Co. 


Sanitary Products. 

Central Brass Mfg. Co. 

Crane 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering . 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 

no, ge Mfg. Co. 

Sanitas > 

Taylor. Halsey W. 

Thomas Oo., F. H. 

Vogel OCo., Jos. A. 


Sash-Window—Steel. 
Dowman, Geo 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Scales. 
Lovingood Co. 
Scale Preventer—Boiler. : 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication). 


Screens (Moving Picture). 
Monarch Theatre Supply Oo. 
Southern Thetatre Equip. Oo. 


Screens and Sieves—Perforated. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Scouring Machinery. 
(See Washers (Oloth) 


Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Oo. 


Second Hand Machinery and Sup- 


a. ; 
ashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Walraven Co. 
Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
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Shades—Electric Lamp. 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting and Hangers. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
8S K F Industries. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Shears. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
Dowman, George 
Hyatt Roller wagring, Ce. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., avid. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 


Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George 


Shingles—W 00d. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


Shipping Room Machinery and 
Supplies. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Collins, J. D. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Handy Equip. Corp. 
Hightower Bex & Tank Co. 
Hulme, J. 8. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Lovingood Co. 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
Signode System. Inc. 
Walraven Ca, The. 
Walke Box Oo., Inc. 
Wall & Son, 0. M. 


Shower Baths and Cabinets. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Walraven 


Sinkers. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo.. H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 


Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Size Kettles. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Tegees Finishing Machinery Oo., 
e. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 

kewers. 

Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—Rolled Steel. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupten’s Sons Co., David. 
Seawell, Luke 


Slag for Concrete. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


ay and Slasher Room- Sup- 
es. 
utterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lovingood Oo. 
PickensSlasher Hood Co., R. O. 
Saco-LoweH Shops. 
Salem Iron Wks. 
br og Finishing Machinery Oo., 
e. 


Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher). 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Oo. 


Sliding Partition Hardware. 
Dowman, George. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 
Seawell, Luke. 

Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—tTextile. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser (Co. 
Ciba Oo., Inc. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Soda — Soda Ash and Boil- 
ing. 
Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oo. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
United Chemical Products Cory. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavyon Oo., Inc. 


Softeners— Water. 
(See Water Softeners). 


Solderless Connectors—Frankel. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing). 

Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinners. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Miorsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfe. Co. 
Hunter Mfc. & Commn. Oo. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine, 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co, H. & B. 
Crompton & Krowles Loom Wks. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
Aspestenn Textile Banding Oo., 
ne. 
Barber Mfe. Co. 
Campbell Mfe. Co. 
Knit Goods Specialty Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools and Skewers. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 
Sprinkler Systems and Piping. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.). 


rockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 
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Stamps, Stencils and 
Sainte Stencil Ma- 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil 
Bradley Mf ” Oo., a,-3 —— 
Lovingood 60. 


Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.). 


sae and Gums. 
ee Finishin d 8i ‘ 
terials). g and Sising Ma 


Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam). 


Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam). 


Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam). 


Steel Shelving, 
Partition ~ 2 , Doors, Window 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Seawell, Lake. 


Steel Lockers. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Stencils and Stencil Papers 
(See Stamps and Stonetis). 


Stencil Brushes. 


—_ Marking Pots and Brusb- 
es). 


Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J 
Lovingood Oo. : 

Sticks (Picker). 
See Picker Sticks. 


-- Motion, 
rompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
— Automatic Stop Motion. 
c. 
Whitin Mch. 
Wildman Mie. Oe. 
Stokers. 
Cokal Stoker Co. 
Detroit Stoker Oo. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. @ Mfg. Oo. 
Storage Racks. 
(See Shelving). 


Augusta Mill $ 
gusta 
Garland Mfg. Fae - 


onde ~—. ther 8 
ee Leather islti 
Strapping). pecialities or Band 
Street Lighting 
Cutter a 
ey a Te 
ugus a: 
Hulme, J. 8. ~~ 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Regnas & Oo., J. R. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., G. @. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Switches—Knife-Elec, 
parm - oe Co. 
utter Works, le 
General Blectric Gar 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Switch boards— Panel, 
Crouse-Hinds Oo. 
Outter Co., George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 
Tag Addressing Machines, 
Levingood Oo. 


Tallow. 
(See Finishing Materials). 
Tanks and Tubs. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Permutit Co. 

National Asso. of Box Mfigrs. 
Phila. Dryimg Machinery Ge. 
Salem Iron Wks. 

Textile Fimishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
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‘No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber Tapes are of just the proper weight 
and construction to insure smooth, steady 
operation. They had to be perfect or the 
name Barber would never have been put on 
them and the fact that they are preferred is 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive 
cotton frames, put on the market in the past 
five years have been equipped with Barber 


Tapes. 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
Lowell, Mass. 


Spiker & Lose 
ENGINEERS 


Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, 
supervision and consultation on all 
classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 


519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. | 


ALL STEEL 


CONOMy 


Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
gineers that they are the best that can be 
secured. 

And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
ing. Write or wire for prices. 


= 


Schofield Patent POLIS 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and |} 


kindred fibrous substances. 


intermediate feeds for Cards, 


“Schofield” Wool, 


Waste, Hair an 
Oldham Willows, 


Rag and Extract Dusters, 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krame ¢ nex Sein Babes arcs: Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
TIN USA 


° INE aa 
SAGES / f3l (Ld 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr C | ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


at um sos 


Hundreds of satisfied users report saving of fuel and increased boiler capacity. 


Write for Catalog. 


1017 N. Clark St.,Chicago. 


COKAL STOKER CORPORATION, 593 Hurt Building, Adanta 





d Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 


Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle jf 


Tapes and Braids. 


American Textile Banding Oo., 


Inc 
Barber Mfg. Oo. 
Knit Goute Specialty Co. 
Weimar Brothers 


Tape Looms—OCotton. 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Tape—Slasher. 
Lovingood Oo. 


Tapes—Spinning ann Twisting. 


Barber Mfg. 
Knit Goods Specialty Co 


Tape Making Machines 
VSee Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Telephones—Callin loesnauns 
Carter Electric 


Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Sturtevant Co., B , 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Temples. 
Draper Corporation 


Tonters 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., The. 


Textile Finishing Mach. Oo. 


Tenter Frame Grider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery). 


Theatre Equipment. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Oo 


Thermometers—All Kinds. 
Taylor Instrument Oo 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 


Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E 


Time Clocks. 
(See Clocks.) 


Tiering Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lovingood Co 


Ties—Baling. 
(See Bale Ties) 


Toilets. 
Crane Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 


Toilet Partitions. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co 


Tool Cabinets—-Steel. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Tool Stands—Steel. 
Lupten's Sons Co., 


Tools—aAll Kinds. 
Walraven Oo., The. 


Top Flats Reclothed. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


David 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Oollins, J. D. 


Transmission— Power. 
(See Power Transmission Ma 
chinery) 


Transfer Points. 
Paulus, Chas. 


Traps—Return Steam. 
American Blower Co 
Morehead Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Trucks—Auto. 
Packard Motor Car Oo. 


White Oo. 


Trucks, Baskets, Etc., Canvas. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
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Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Hand and Elevating. 


Collins, J. D. 
Handy a8. Corp. 
Hulme, J > 
Lovingood Co 


Trucks—One Man. 
Handy Equip. Corp. 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Tubes—Clotb. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Turbines (Hydraulic). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery and Supplies. 
Rarber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullough. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Urinals. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Unions—Bronze. 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Vacuum Cleaning System for Mills. 
Sturtevant Co., B. PF. 


Vacuum Pans. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Valves—Angle, Globe, Cross, Blow- 
off. Check, Gate, Pop-Safety, 
ete.). 

Crane Oo 
Tunkenheimer Co 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Lewellen Mfg. Co 


Varnishes. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co. 
Barrett Oo. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent % 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Oo., Inc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Tropical Paint Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo.. Ine. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Oo. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
General Electric Oo. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Sargent’s Sons Oo., 0. @. 
Seawell, Luke. 

Sturtevant Oo. B. F. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Vises and Benches. 
Riehards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 


Village Architects and De. jners 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. 
Spiker & Lose. 


Village Houses. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built). 


Wagon and Car Unloaders. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Warehouse—Portable. 
(See Buildings). 


Warehouse Door Hardware. 
(See Doors and Hardware). 


Warp Drawing Machine. 


Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Meh. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Wash Basins. 
(See Lavatories). 


Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machine: 2. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., w. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Co. 
Klauder-Weldon wing | Mech. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Washers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Waste Bins—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell no 
Sargent's ~—™ rp., 0. G. 
Schofield Oo., 

Smith & Perbee “Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Watchman Clocks. 
(See Clocks—Watchman). 


Water Coolers—Fountain). 

Oentral Brass Mfg. Oo. 

Crane . 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 

Puro Sanitary 
tain Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor. Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Drinking Foun- 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Water Softeners & Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hulme, J. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Oo. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Water Supply System. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterwo & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Teme Finishing Machinery Co., 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Welding Ap —-- YT “epg Are. 
General ectric 
Westinghouse ic? “& Mfg. Co. 


be > Apparatus and Supplies— 
cetylene. 
Genenesaied Aectylene Supply Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


Welding—Job. 
Autogcenous Welding Co. 
Southern Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 
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Welfare Equipment. 

Central Brass Mfg. Co. 

Crane ’ 

Cutter Works, George. 

Hill Standard Co. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 

Monarch Theatre Supply Oo. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Feun 
tain Co. 

Sanitas Co. 

Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Taylor, ee = w. 

Thomas Co 

Twentieth Rese Brass Works 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Well Drilling. 
Robbins, J. E. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Wheels—Fibre 
(See Fibre. Products). 


Wheel Puller. 
General Electric Oo. 


Whistles—Steam. 
Crane Oo. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Whizzers. 
Tolhurst Mch. 


Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Go. 
Universal Winding Oo. 


Window Frames & Sash—8Steel. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Seawell, Luke 


Window Sash—Steel. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Seawell, Luke. 


Wires—Drop. 
(See Drop Wires). 


Wiring Conduits and Fittings. 
See Electric Conduits. 


Wiring—Elecrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors). 


Wks. 


American 


David. 


Wood. 
(See Lumber). 


Wood Boxes. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Armstrong Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Oo. 
Barrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Johnson & OCo., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson Sargent Oo. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., 
Southern Cotton Oil’ Co. 
Tropical Paint Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oe., Inc. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys). 


Woodworkers’ Benches and Vises. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth raf Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, _. 
Sargent’s Sons Co: 0. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. on 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
American Yarn & Processing Oo. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
| Aaa a A, 
Gray M y yy 
Hunter Mfg. Comm. Ge. 
Myrtle Mills, ey 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Weimar Bros. 


Yarn Dealers & Comm. Merchants. 

(See Cotton Yarn and Oloth 

mission Merchants end 
Dealers). 


Yarn Dyers. 
(See Dyers). 


Yarn Testers. 


Scott & Co., Henry L. 
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The Palmer Adjustol Thread Guide BB UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
TEXTILE WINDING MACHINES 


SEESON ONA) 







An Atlanta Office 


in charge of 
Winthrop S. Warren 


has been opened at 


1121 Candler Building 













For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 










Frederick Jackson, 


SOUTHERN AGENT, 
Box 523, Charlotte, N. C. 











Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 






Cheapest of them all. 







Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 







BOSTON { 


, 
THE l, E, PALMER COMPANY re ci fy 3 pias vd eh ste saree a 
| RIs MANCHIE STER ROMB 


Middletown, 7 . Connecticut 
















| DYE HOUSE 
MACHINERY 
Oxidizers are 
built with spur 
gear and also 
with worm gear 
drive. Also 
makers of Dye 
Machines, Oxi- 
dizers, Tom- 





























aoa re Toms, and dye 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA ti ig 
STEAM, GAS, ery, to specifi- 





cations. 
Write us. 


SALEM IRON 
WORKS, 


DOMESTIC, SMITHING 


FURNACE AND FOUNDRY COKE 


UNITED STATES FUEL CORPORA TION 
CHATTANOOGA, 















Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 
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PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 












COTTON—WOOL-— SILK ; — 


eg noth or BLEACHED in SKEIN N( © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MIL 
Fast to Delivered in Skein or Tube. STE # Wer rans J MANUFA cr RE A 
“PROMPT DELIVERIES—RIGHT PRICE \™ , 5 INK. MARKING POTS 


Backed by 18 Years 1-14-m- ¥ Pa a c 
Same yardage delivered ss received. COUNT YOUR SKEINS. RUBBER STAMPS NOTARIAL. ~CORBOR, ATION SEAL 


Patronage A A BBEF ORKS 
HABERSHAM KING, JR. TLANT RUGB 3 R STAMP & STENCIL Ww ; 
Plant: 4-6 North Butler St., Adienta, Ga. , 
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Aldrich Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

American Audit Co 

American Blower Co 

American Laundry Mehry. Co.243 
American Machine Co., H. & B.701 
American Moistening Oo = 
American Roofing & Paint Co.281 
American Scrubbing Equipment 

Co 
American Supply Co 
American Textile Banding ( 

Ine. ceee . 
American Water Softener Co 
American Yarn & Processing 

Co . . 

Anchor Post Iron Works 
Arabol Mfg. Ce 

Arkrav Mills, Ine 

Arlington Cotton Mills 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co 

Arrow Mills, Ine 

Associated Business Papers, Inc.‘ 
Atlanta Brush Co 

Atlanta National Bank 

Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten 

cil Works a 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Atlas Electric Devices Co 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co 
Autogenous Welding Co 


.] 


Barber-Colman Oo 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Barrett Co., The 

Beer, H. & B. Co 
Birmingham Slag Co 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Boston Machine Works Co 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
Brinton Co., H 
Butterworth & Sons Co 


Campbell Mfg. Co 
irlyle-Johnson Machine Co 
arrier Engineering Corp 
‘arter Electric Co 
arver-Beaver Yarn Co 
entral Brass Mfg. Co 
hicago Watchman's 

Works 

Ciba Co Inc 

Citizens & Southern Bank 

Classified Opportunities 282 & 283 

Clements Mfg. Co 289 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co.246 

Cokal Stoker Co .293 

Cold Springs Textile Corp. ..730 

Collins, J. D 294 

Commercial Acetylene Supply 

Co aodetae 

Cooledge & Sons, 2 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co . 788 

Corn Products Refining Co . 257 
Jortright Metal Roofing Co 297 
rane Co. . . 31 
\resson- Morris Go . 263 
Jrompton & Knowles Loom 

Works P 

‘rouse-Hinds Oo 
lurtis Pneumatic Me 
jutter Works, George 
Jutts Co., E. A 
‘yclone Fence Co 


COTTON 


Davis, Roger W 

Detroit Stoker Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dobbins Soap Co 
Dowman, George 

Draper Corporation 

Dufur & Co 

Du Pont de Nemours Co 


Eclipse Textile Devices 
Economy Baler Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Ernst & Ernst 


Fafnir Bearing Co 
Fawcett, Hughes 

Firsching Oo., J. A 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Fletcher Works 

Flint Mfg. ©o. 

Florsheim, H. A i 
Fonda Organization, The E 
Ford ©Oo., J. B. 

Foundation Co., The 
Franklin Process Co 


Galland-Henning Co 
Garland Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
General Machine Works 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Goode, R. L. 

Grasselli Chemical Co 
Gray Mfg. Co. ‘ ; 
Greenville Spool Mfg. Co 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Grinnell Co., Ine 

Gude & Oo. 


Handy Equipment Co 

Harris Broom Co 

Hearne System 

Hemphill Mfg. Oo 

Hightower Box & Tank Co 

Hill Standard Co 

Hotel Tuller ‘ : 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. s.... 

Howard & Bullough Mach. C 

Hulme, J. S. ... Siosd ds eh 

Hunt Automatic Stop Motion, 
Ine ees . Se . os . bad 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 279 

Huntington & Guerry, Ine . 88 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 1 and 42 


International Eng’g Works ... 30 
International Textile Exposition 6 
Irving National Bank 


Johnson & OCo., Oliver 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 


Kali Mfg. Oo. 

Keever Starch Co. 

King, Jr., Habersham 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. 
Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Knit Goods Specialty Co. 


Lane & Bros., W. T 
Lewellen Mfg. Co 
Lewis, John D. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lombard Iron Works 
Lovingood Co., 

Lowell Orayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Manufacturers Machine Co 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 

Markem Machine Co. 

Marshall Co., H. Newton 

Mason Machine Works 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Metz Oo., H. A. ores Sit bo gi 

Monarch Thatre Senely Oo. 

Monroe Calculating Mch. Co... 

Morehead Mfg. Oo. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


Nashville Industrial OCorpora- 
tion ... 282 and 283 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. 

National Association of 
Manufacturers 

National Bank of Commerce In 
New York 

National Metal Molding Co. 

National Shawmut Bank 

New York & N. J. Lub. Co 

Newport Chemical Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Packard Motor Oar Co. 


Palmer Co., I. 
Parks-Cramer 

Patterson Sargent Co. 
Paulus, Chas. B. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Permutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co., R. O.: 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz Inc. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 


Reliance Machine Works 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. .... 
Robbins & Sons, J. E. ..... 
Robert & Co. 
Rock Glen Salt Oo. ... 
Roessler & Hasslacher 

cal Oo. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Russell Mfg. Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Salem Iron Works 
Sanitas Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Sons Co., J. S 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Scott & Oo., Henry L 
Scott & Williams 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Seawell, Luke 
Service Recorder Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
S K F Industries 
Slaughter Machinery Oo., 
G. 
Furbush Machine Co.261 
Southern Bendin y 
Southern Brush & | 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso... 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Southern Railway System 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.262 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co.... 20 
Seuthern Welding Co. 2 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 264 
Spiker & Lose 3 
Stafford Co. ¢ 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. 
Standard Fibre Co. .. bs 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
Swan & Finch 
Sydnor Pump & Well 


Taylor Co., Halsey W. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Texas Co. 

Textile Finish'ng Mchry. Co. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 

Thompson & Binger. Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Transmission Ball ye Co. 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co J 
Truitt Coal & Iron Co. 

Tufts Co., Arthur 

Twentieth Century Brass Works264 


United Chemical Products Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


Ine 
Ww alke Box Oo., Inc. 
Wall & Son, G. M. 
Walraven Co., The 
Wa'sh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Want Ads. 
Warren Soap Mfg. 
Weimar Bros. . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
White Oo. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.2 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whiton Machine Oo., D. E 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 
Woodward Baldwin & Co 


Zavon, Ine. 
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COTTON 


ARABOL SIZING TALLOW 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We 


absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. 


In addition to 


this it will prevent any sticking of yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 


yarn to open perfectly at the lease. 


On light pick goods it can be used alone, however 


we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 


To be used on either white or colored goods. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 


100 William Street, 


FOR HALF A CENTURY 
we have manufactured 


MILL CRAYONS 


Nearly fifty years ago we started in as pioneers. 
THE “LOWELL” CRAYON 
is made right by men who know how to satisfy the de- 
mands of the textile field. 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED 

mills find them just soft enough to mark the finest ma- 
terials without injury und yet hard enough to wear well. 

Contain no oil or grease. 

LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 
Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Original Makers of Mill Crayons. 


J. D, Collins 
Fa Salts & Eng’g. C0. 


STORAGE AND 
INDOOR 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


926 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Equipment that will re- 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 
ing Machines, Electric 
and Hand Trucks, Grav- 
ity and Power Conveyors 
of all kinds. 


Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 


GEORGE DOWMAN 


200 NATIONAL CITY BUILDING, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
We Are Prepared To Furnish 


Fire Doors AND WINpows or ALL TYPES 
ORNAMENTAL IRON Work 

OVERHEAD CARRIER SYSTEMS 
SKYLIGHTS, VENTILATORS 

METAL SHINGLES AND CEILING 

Tomet Partirions—MEeETAL Stairs 


Contracts Taken for eee Installations 


Ea 


New York City 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


AIR CONDITIONING 


(Manufactured Weather) 


HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making ‘‘Every 
day a good day”’ with 


CARRIER scan 


STEEL 
SHELVING 


Tool Stands, Tool 
Cabinets, Pressed 
Steel Bench Legs, 
etc. 


Order from Warehouse Stock. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Amber St. & Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES: 


Here’s Why You Will Prefer Cortright Hand Dipped 
Galvanized Tin Shingles 
Pach shingle, first formed of prime Roofing Tin, is 
eoated separately in a zinc bath and receives about 
twice the amount of zinc found on galvanized shingles. 
Of course, we make both kinds—we also make them of 
Tin, Painted Red or Green and Pure Zinc. But where 
a galvanized shingle is preferred, order Cortright Hand 


Dippe Shingles. We’ N send our 
le cate That Roof.’ 


CORT RIGHT METAL ROOFING ye 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
COT oem 


H. G. MAYER 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying,Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


IANA 


ns 


THIRTY-ONE CYLINDER HORIZONTAL DRYER 
ADDRESS ENQUIRIES DEPT. P. 


=a ‘NAN HOGA 


SINNNNTA 


Sa NN 
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S tore Your Winters Coal 
(Safely) In the Open 


[ JNUSED space in your factory yard can be turned into convenient, safe and profitable 
} storage areas for coal, raw materials and other valuable supplies if your property is enclosed 
with Cyclone Fence. 

Guard against the inevitable shortage of coal this fall by ordering your full winter’s supp'y 
now; store it in the open behind a Cyclone Steel Wall. With safe and adequate storage 
space you can purchase coal at lowest prices and insure immediate delivery. 


We shall be pleased to submit an estimate covering your “‘coal-storage 
protection’’ requirements. Proposals furnished without obligation. 


Phone, Wireor Write General Offices, 
Waukegan, Illinois, or Branch Offices Nearest You 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Illinois 
Factories: Waukegan, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas 


Branch¢ nicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Indiananolis, Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphia, New York 
Baltimore, Kansas City, Oakland, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


“ie 
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The Cloth RegainProcess 


That Insures Maximum Profits 


x 


VERY textile manufacturer knows that from S‘% to 15% : 
of the normal weight of their product is due to the atmos- 
pheric content, and realizes the importance of re storing the 
‘th to its maximum atmospheric condition in order to reg rain : YO uc AY 
. : ; , , ‘ 


ght and dimension and improve the handle and appet arance. 


The spraying method of regain has never pr oved satisfactory. 
Room humidification is insufficient, especially when cloth is rolled 
or piled 


The regain process that insures perfect results and maximum 
profits from your products is to be found in the 


inercases weight and dimension | 


Manufacturers the masini 
Cooling and Conditioning (© ure porters ont wnttorm th 
Machine eliminates static electricity thus in 


proving handle, 


} 


This is a patented process, based on the o eratior 


laws and its efficiency has heen proven in many mills 


» is no possibility of the product treated taking on more 
the normal content, the degree of humidity in the machine 
g always under 100%. 


In addition to the gain in weight, there is a permanent gain in 
dimension. Statice electricity is removed. Variations in color are 
often caused by variation in cooling time, a quick oxidation 
generally giving a darker shade than slow oxidation. Consequent 
ly cloth allowed to cool in the roll often shows darker on the 
edges than inside Treating the goods by our process entirely 
ybviates this. Goods to be calendered should be cool and in nor 

eondition to give the best results This process cools rapidly 
iniformly and will not disturb or change the most delicate 


rhis patented process should be a part of the equipment of 
every mill. In addition to greatly improving the 
appearance and handle, the tangible gains in 
weight and dimension are usually sufficient in 
money value to pay for the installation in a few 
weeks’ operation, 


Let us tell you about this perfect 


Process Your request will bring 
the information you want quickly 


=i k 


Manufacturers 
Machine Company 


Sales Department 
120 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Factory: 
North Andover, Mass. 





